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FORKrtORD 



An important aspect of the work undertaken under the ::]ducational Investment and Planning 
Programme (EIP) of tne OKCD Committee for i^cientific and Technical Personnel since its 
beginning ir» 1963, has been the preparation by participating countries of general education- 
al policy and planning reports. Such reports have so far been completed or are in the process 
of preparation for at least eight Member countries. Taken together with the national reports 
of the six Member countries which were prepared under the parallel Mediterranean Regional 
Project, they provide an indication of the growing concern common to most Member countries 
for a systematic approach to educational policy and planning in order to meet social and 
economic needs. 

Each of the general policy and planning reports reflects the specific situation with 
respect to educational development problems in the country concerned. They are national 
products, prepared by planning authorities, usually newly established, in each participating 
country. The role of OEGD has been to assist in this work in the establishment of a concep- 
tual framework and in the exchange of ideas and techniques for educational development 
planning which takes place among the country planning authorities participating in the £IP 
Programme. Thus, these country reports do have some common characteristics. In particular, 
they are technical documents in that they are distinguished by an approach to the policy 
issues in educational development from the viewpoint of planning. This means that these 
reports take a comprehe \sive view of the educational system in its total social and economic 
context. Furthermore, they are based on an effort to gather and analyse data on the educa- 
tional syatem and the dynamics of its internal operation and of its relationships to the 
economy. In short, these reports make a first effort at a global, scientific approach to 
the major problems of educational development in the country in question. 

The Austrian report presented here is a good example of this kind of effort. It is 
worthy of note that what began as a task, assumed by an ad hoc group for the Austrian 
Ministry of Education (the OKGD/Eir .^lanning Bureau), has led to the setting up of a perma- 
nent *^nit of the Austrian Ministry of Education, and that, as a consequence, the Ministry 
intends to continue the process of educational development planning which increasingly 
involves all the major sectors of the educational system. It is hoped that the publication 
of this report will prove useful to other countries which are faced with similai' problems 
of educational planning, both at the institutional and the substantive levels. 
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Foliowi:./-' upon its active participation in the Oh;CD's Washington Conference on Biuca- 
tioriMl Deveioj.ment Policy in l'^61, the Austrian government readily took up the offer to join 
the Kduca tional Inve:.i tment and Planning Programme, OECD ' s co-operative action in this field. 
Thia action, and the subcequent programme which arose from it, were directly in line with 
developments in Austrian education durin-; this period. The 1962 School Organisation Act 
virtually called for the creation of a new planning mechanism to co-ordinate the new ele- 
ments which it had introduced into the educational system. 

However, this process has bee.~? greatly facilitated by the fruitful co-operation 
established with the other Member countries of the OKCD within the framework of the i:;iP 
Programnie . In the process of this co-operation we have been encouraged to support a growing 
effort in scientific investigation into the status, development trends and major problems 
in Austrian education and have been further encouraged to establish a permanent governmental 
unit, the Department of Planning ana Research in the Ministry of Education (V/issenschaf t- 
liche Abteilung des Bundecministeriums flir Unterricht), to assume primary responsibility 
for this work. 

The scientific approach to educational development sees the educational system within 
the context of the total development of the society in the country involved. The contents 
of this report have developed over a period of almost three years, during which time 
sections of it and some of its background studies have been made available for public and 
official critique in Austria. Furthermore, a completed draft was examined within the frame- 
work of the national planning directors group of the OECD/KIP Programme here in Vienna in 
September, 1966, and these meetings, for which I had the pleasure and the honour to serve 
as host, were attended by a broad representation of the senior Austrian authorities for 
education. Thus, the scientific findings in this report have become part of the deliber- 
ations among educational authorities in a progressive process even before its final publi- 
cation, and it is my conviction that the establishment of this process of scientific self- 
examination for education is at least as important as the major reports such as this one. 

Thus a German version of this report, being widely distributed among the school author- 
ities and tiie general Austrian public, already carries forward some of its aspects in 
further detail, which reflects the assignment of the newly-established Department of Planning 
and Research in :he Ministry. Its role is to garner and examine an increasing flow of data, 
to perform and initiate scientific studies and to check on the actual performance of the 
educational system relative to its projected targets and plans. 
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This hiLL) bviiii :i con;pIox, technicil opomtion which has required, and will continue to 
require, assistance. Thus, it in ray pleasure to express our deep appreciation to the OECD, 
particularly its Directorate for ocientific Affairs, for their invaluable contribution to 
this work which hrxy- left its permanent mark on educational planning in Austria, Deep t\^.''^3 
are also due to the representatives and experts of various countries participating in the 
r)IP Prograrnrae for their coi i aborat i on throuf^hout the various stages of the work represented 
in t:;is report. If this report is in any way ur.'ijful to other countries atterapting n^^w work 
in this field, it will constitute seine partial repayment for this international contribution. 

Dr. Theodor Pif f l-?ercevic , 
Minister of Education 
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(rro.T.: A^reerr.-nt between trio Or,c;;rinisrition for .::conomic C o-Op^r'at ion and Development and 
the ?ed^,'r-L\ :lov.' rrnr^ent of the ;lepublic of Austria, ^Oth December, 1963). 



"Artic?^e 1 
Purpone of the Project 



The purpose of the Project ir. to prepare a pro.^rainme for the expansion of educational 
facilities in Austria up to 1975 (hereinafter called the "Pro.-nainrne" ) and to make available 
the experience -ained thro'Uv-h the preparation of this Pro/:raai.iie to other Member countries 
of the Gr/^anisat ion. 



Article 2 
M ethod of Implementation 

a) The Prograiijce provided for in Article 1 shall be based on careful studies of future 
national and international economic and social trends. 

b) The terms of reference for these studies snail be as follows: 

(i) An examination of the educational system of Austria in relation to the present 

requirements, including the implications of international conventions and 

recommendations in the educational field; 
(ii) An assessment of the overall needs for skilled manpower - according to field of 

study and level of skill - for the next 15 years based on assumptions concerning 

trends in economic and demo^^raphic trends and the experience of other countries; 
(iii) An assessment of future social demand for educational facilities at different 

levels based on expected future trends and international experience, including an 

examination of existing and expected bottlenecks; 
(iv) rJstimates of future enrolments at different levels of education, and by subject of 

specialisation, according to the assumptions mentioned above; 
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'v) I nt'; a*, i j'j.: > f j::lat^•"i :.ro i ::..-jr; t ilf-ar^n: in t*:rr::o o*' the -:cpani3ion of 

a c c o -;r: t p o u i b 1 e imp ro\'e e n n :i ; 

(vij r-vaiuat ion::; oi "ht.-; -r xp^i-nd i tu re entailed by t,he t.'xpan^:ion oi euu-jati;..::al resources - 

r.n-.' c va Lua - i oM") should b-: xprv;::>;je:.i Ir; ^^*La*-i ,n to nnc ro-econcmic aata, yuch as Cross 
■iat i on;ii. i' rod uu ana V'j 1 urrj'^- o I' i nvf u t r:.(; n t . 

(vii) Con.'j I'lera t i o:: of r'0i3^»arch ar;il a Mm i ni r, r'at i ve arranf';ernt'nt£5 necoGr.ary to ensurtj trie 
continuous re- view of the position in the li,:;ht of chaa^:in^ circuniatances in the 
field cov^a-red by the^e studies. This should also include reconnr.endations concern- 
in/x^ the nature- and extent of trie adii ition^il 1-3 tat 1 st ical data to be collected, and 
the methods and fre-jueney of ijuch coil'^ction. 

c) The ir.or-u; Jetailed formulation of the terras of reference ohall be subject to consult- 
ation L*.^twe»er: the two Pai-ties during; the implementation of the Project." 
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INTHODUCTIOi; 



The followirv5 study has been undertaken and shaped in response to a significant set 
of historical circumstances. The Austrian school system was radically reformed by the 
School On7rmir.rttion Act of 1962 which brought an end to an eventful chapter in the history 
of education in Austria. The prolon^red and laborious efforts to reorganise the Austrian 
school system may well be included amon^ the great achievements of Austrian reconstruction 
after World War II. The legal uncertainty prevailing in some spheres of educational life, 
brought about by civil war, foreign rule and occupation, has now been removed. A firm legal 
foundation has been laid for a systematic development of the school system. 

The y^^ar 1955 - the year in which Austria regained its national independence - marks 
the beginning of a period of greater economic secuz-ity and increasing prosperity, and a 
steady increase in the birth rate. This social and demographic development, as well as cer- 
tain provisions of the School Organisation Act \962 - above all the extension of compulsory 
education and the limitation of the number of pui;ils per class - gave rise to inquiries into 
the prosoective demand for teachers, school accommodation and funds. These inquiries aimed 
at a full survey of the present situation of Austrian educational institutions and the 
findings were published in the "1965 Heport on Education". The present study, which was 
announced by the Minister of iiducation. Dr. Theodor Pif f 1-Percevic , in his preface to the 
1965 Report, is intended to continue this work. However, the aim here is to investigate not 
only the effects of the new Education Act, but also of the probable course of the economic 
development on the educational system of Austria. 

The present economic (as well as the social and cultural) developments in Europe have 
an increasin;: significance for Austria. The great European market is becoming an economic 
reality, and Austria's accommodation to this European markiit - whichever form this may take ■ 
is an absolutely vital challenge for Austria. 

In bringing about this accommodation it will not only be a question of expanding and 
developing, in terms of an international division of labour, those branches of production 
for which conditions are most favourable in Austria. Rather, we shall have to catch up with 
the highly industrialised nations of Europe, which have already overtaken Austria in the 
field of rationalisation of production methods. This direction is illustrated by automation 
which is being only slowly introduced in Austria. 

The changes in production methods likely to be brought about by such a rationalisation, 
and the consequences in terms of a transformation of the present manpower and occupational 
structure, bear careful observation because these changes in the economic field are closely 
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interwoven wU.h t.b-r ti.Ju-u t i or.al Myi3t-ni which tn.iris tho manpower requiroa. Furthermore, it 
is al30 widely reco^-;niu^.Mj how chunc^'U in producti. i riuithods affect charv'on in the social 
structure. However, the sitmif icance of these changes for the educational .syytora hac not 
yet been tsenc rally r^^cognised in Austria. 

Aiistri-ft ii3 oharln.-: i:: *;he --eneral ■.ievelo^nnont of modern indui:trial society and its 
transformati-on of t;he occupational and social structure. The proportion of persons employed 
in agriculture i^j uecUninr-;. The number of industrial workers^ is increasing, although this 
group, too, will probably decrease a^^^ain as automation proceeds. On the other hand, the 
number of persons employed in the third or tertiary sector of the economy (trade and distri- 
bution of goods, transport, the servicing, repair and as:;eii;bling industries, the hotel and 
caterin.'^ industriea, financial and credit institutions, the insurance busine.ss, education, 
tourism, etc., in short, all industries not en^-a^^ed in production but rendering services) 
is strongly on the increase. 

These developments mean that in agriculture a much smaller number of persons than 
hitherto have to produce as much or even more than before, and the machines replacing the 
a.:ricult jral labourer have to be operated by skilled workers. Today the farmer who wants to 
increase his production ha3 to acquire knowledge a^.i^roaching the level of an engineer or a 
college- trained agricultural expert. 

Industry and trade, of course, move in the same direction of rationalisation of pro- 
duction methods requiring the proper training of the highly qualified labour. Skilled labour 
replaces the unskilled and a premium rests on those who can use both brains and hands, who 
not only operate the machines but also contribute to their improvement. Furthermore, indus- 
try needs people in a position to co-ordinate the different operational stages of an assem- 
bly process, whose training covers a whole set of related professional skills. 

As regards the service-rendering sector it can be said tliat in a complex c nomy which 
offers society an increasing amount of goods and leisure-time, all intellectual occupations 
and professions show an upward trend. The exchange of goods and services has to be organised, 
and this sphere requires trained specialists and capable leaders. In such an economy people 
demand better care in all the social areas, including higher educational attainment for their 
children. 

These few reflections reveal the enhanced demands made on our schools today. Compared 
with former times the task of the school has changed: today more than ever before it plays 
an economic role, for it is responsible for the training of the qualified manpower required 
by the modern economy. ::ivery expansion of the economy increasingly depends on the type and 
degree of this educational training of the available manpower. As a consequence of this, the 
educational system of a country must be viewed from a new angle. It is no longer merely the 
"pedagogic province" of former times, more or less removed from the reality of every day life 
and pursuing autonomous ed\icational aims. The value of these autonomous educational aims 
which exist independently of the needs of the economy, remains uncontested even today. How- 
ever, education has also become an important factor in economic development; its significance 
is just as real as that of capital resources and the means of production. 

In his opening speech at the Fifth Conference of the I'iuropean Ministers of iiducation. 
Dr. Theodor Pif f 1-Percevic , the Austrian Federal Minister O"^ ciducation, outlined this new 
role of the school in the modern world as follows: 

"The challenges which confront education, that is, the schools and the learned institu- 
tions in rJurope and throughout the world, are becoming ever more complex and extensive. 
This is a result of the rapid development of science and technology in our times and 
the re rercussion of this development on modern life. Increasingly, the school is 
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b'jcoinln/.; t.h»" -l'."- 1 :i i v !"/i';lor aJ.:JO for economic prOt':reOi3, for a proi^reaa which demando 
an extension oi" f.'iunHrui f-;diK:at-ion to all who can prfjfit by it - that is, full use of 
all intelief:tual reGorves - and wnlch i ncreaijinf^ly neodo the all-round educated expert 
at, the expenjje of the lesa educated. Today the economic potential of a country - and 
or ojr contin*-;r:t - .;ep'-^r.dn ju.^.t :vj much on */ae work done in the schools as on the 
natural re^iources and th') or/-;ani national and political mastering of its economic 
problems; . Thuu , what matterjj moyt is that the educational system should adjust itself 
to the cjocial and economic situation of today ... Owl n^i; to the ^^eneral raising of the 
level of oducaticn and the intorisified flow to the places of learnings the contemporary 
,~jchoolL: are faced vith problems unknown in former times: the 'explosion scolaire' not 
only oeerns to he burst, In,^^ thu material frame of the school buildings, it also puts 
prer:nure on th*^ iriternai or^^anisatiun of the school system, which calls for a thorough 
revision of the trad i ional approaches." 

ThLin, th'-- motivation underlying this report is that the circumstances today require an 
in':r*.''ir.e in J h" ovi^i.ut ?ind lualitative achievement of the upper school levels, and the time 
has cony- to jeterniine what will be the extent of this increase. It has become absolutely 
necessary to ^'xp:'f-,-.j trie developments described above in terms of numbers, e.g, to record 
statistically, over the last triree decades, the decrease of manpower in the agricultural 
sector and the Increase of the labour force in industry and trade as well as in the service- 
rend or in*; indu:.-tri-;s . rYir thei-more , it is neceL>:;ary to go or. to forecast the future develop- 
ment of the trends indicated. What will te the future changes in the structure of the 
Austrian economy (tht; development in o^her highly industrialised countries may give an 
indication) and how will these changes affect the demand for highly qualified manpower 
dep-.ndent on them? In what way will the effects be felt of the growing social demand for 
higher education in the affluent society? Will the output of the Austrian schools to be 
expected for the next few years on the various levels of education suffice to cover the needs 
for an optimum development of the Austrian economy? To put it in terras of resources required 
for education over the next ten years in Austria, what is the demand for personnel, new 
buildings and funds in the entire field of education, in view of the requirements of a chang- 
ing and exp and J t;g economy? 

Conscious of the great responsibility borne by the educational authorities for the 
inteilectiaal and economic existence of the Austi-ian na.tion,^'^^ the Austrian Federal Govern- 
ment decided towards the end of 1963 to initiate an investigation which should begin to 
provide answers to the above questions, and entered an agreement with the OECD (Organisation 
for :^)conomic Co-operation and iJevelopment ) dated December 30, 1963 » to draft a "Pilot Study 
on the Long-Term Demand for Educational Facilities in Austria". The Federal Ministry of 
Education was entrusted vith the task of carrying out this study whose terms of reference 
represented a new point of view for Austria in this field. 



(l) oee the preface to the "1965 :''.eport on :i]ducatir.n" by the Federal Minister of Education, 
Dr. Theodor Pif f 1-Percevi c . The extent of this responsibility becomes evident if we 
consider the fact that the training of university-educated people takes about 14 to 15 
years from the time they enter secondary school in Austria and that an increase in the 
number of such people at a r-iven time depends on measures taken long before. Omissions 
in this respect cannot r.-ubso-juentiy be easily rectified 
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Chapter I 



A. Orv:?>rii.-:it. ; oil -in i Aim.'; of t:h<,,' Au.^^ t: r i ?tn -^choolL; 

1. Distrihu t lor^. of ?3ii tho r i !<v bt; t'^'cv.-'r; PrMicr'il Oovernmont and provincos 

His torifjalLy , the (|uo;;t for' a i:ener.--.Llly ac;:ep table formula for diiitributing authority 
on educational ir.att':M'.s i^jtveon l-VMioral and Provincial governments in Austria has been a lon£; 
and difficult one. It '.vould perhapid be u:.;eful, therefore, to trace here the principal steps 
which have marked that search for an af^reed juridical foundation since the adoption of the 
Federal Cons titiit ion in 1920, The followin,;;; historical outline is from the introduction to 
Dr. F. Jellouschek' 3 "riandbook of He^julations for the General Schools". 

"When the Austrian Federal Coni;t i tut ion was drawn up in 1920 no final agreement was 
reached on the distribution of authority between the Federation and the i-rovinces with 
respect to ^-.chooliJ, education and adult education. This was due par'tly to the ideolog- 
ical differences between the political parties and partly to the irreconcilable views 
of the centralists, cn the one hand, and the federalists, on the other. In a transi- 
tional provicUon, the distribution of authority, as set forth in the Constitution of 
December 1867» and still in force at that time, was essentially upheld and was amended 
by the provision that regulations concerning the school system could, in most cases, be 
effected only by corresponding acts of the Federation and the Provinces. 
After the entry into force of the Federal Constitution the efforts to obtain a clear 
constitutional basis for the educational system were continued. Whereas in some fields 
of education a refomi was effected in 1927, attempts to settle the basic constitutional 
problem failed. When the Constitution was amended in 1929, the Federal Government then 
in power tried to strengthen the influence of the Federation, at least in the executive 
field, by improving the position of the Federal Ministry of Education; however, this 
attempt also failed to yield the expected results, since in Article 102 a, which was 
finally included in the Federal Constitutional Act, the rights of the Federal Ministry 
of iiducation were restricted in favour of the school authorities subordinate to it. 
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the lyndl::;; oi i t> i i:m,1 //foup:; w»m- ; foswrii»j(l iw '.;otrip.l.larUif; with tlii> prov lu i on:i of Ar-ticlo 
1.4 ot' tile FiKiurai 'Joru ti tut Lt )ri;Ll Ac: t , which L>alh;d f o ■ a np<jci,a.l conr^ti tu ti onal onact- 
nu.'nt to i.'i'r'oct; th.:' IMjiul d i;j t r il>ut ion of author-ity with reaM.;ct to r.choola, e(iucatJ.(;n 
ani aivilv >:ii'u:!il v , In i'.'-lH irui i'j-r") oiiiy partial i!oJutioa;.5 wt./ro rc'.chod , ooncornin^,: 
thtj r'.',-^u iat ioruj r.ovt} vnlur. t.K'i'Ch'^ rr.' contr-acti*. .and the L'Sta'Diiuhmont , inairitonanco and 
cio:\\iu: of iichoolt;. it wa:,? oiiy in tho K<,.Hio ral ConiJti.tutional Act of July 18, 1962, 
Fed t> v'd i L*.; ^ :a 1 u a :s • t !- u No. 1 , that, t h 1 p wa i; f i i la I. ly c 1 o :.'>i3 d " . 

Un(i«-T the nf^w l-^/^^iylat ion tho fedoral ot rac tu ft' of school administration, which exintod 
bfforo 19'^4 , wat; ro-ln troduced , thus once morc^ recOj'jni fjirv; the important regional differences 
in Austria. 

With particular reference to the public compulsory Gchools, thiy means that thi- Federal 
Governmont determines the external on:;aniaation of the school tjyytem (e.^^5. otructure and 
fcypMfj of ijohool:;, delimitation of school districts, nuniber of pupila per class, the estab- 
liuhm^nt, maintenance and olni3in^; of 3choolr> ) . The Provinces are authorised to implement 
theae basic le£':al di upon i t ions throu^'i^h the adoption of appropriate legislative enactments. 

At the' name time, democratic principles have been re-introduced into school administra- 
tion with the estabii tjhmcnt of district and Provincial school councils on which parents and 
teachers hav».' advisory votes. 

2. The general task of the schools 

The or/!^anisation of Austrian schools is based on the School Organisation Act (abbr.SOA) 
of July 25, 1962, which was published in Federal Legal Gasette No. 242. This Federal Act 
applies to the general and vocational compulsory schools, secondary schools providing access 
to higher education as well as those not providing such access, and institutions for the 
training of teachers and educational assistants. It does not apply to schools of agriculture 
and forestry, the universities and the art academies. 

The 1962 Act endows the entire Austrian school system with a comjnon objective (Task of 
the Austrian School, SOA sect.2): 

"It shall be the task of tiie Austrian school to contribute to the development of the 
talents and potential abilities of the young in accordance with ethical, religious and 
social values and the appreciation of that which is true, good, and beautiful, by giving 
tfiem an education correspond in,'^ to their respective stages of development and to their 
respective courses of study." 

The word "contribute" underlines the basic idea that it is the parents who are respon- 
sible for the ethical, rt-'i.igious and social education of their children and that the school 
is only to assist them in that task. This is seated in an annotation to the text of the Act 
in the "Handbook of hegulations for the Compulsory General and G-rammar Schools" which 
declares that the school 

"... shall give young people the knowledge and the skills required for their future lives 
and occupations and train tiiem to acquire knowledge on their own initiative. Young 



(1) Secondary schools wiiich do not provide access to higher education are known as inter- 

n: ''^d i a t e s c h o o 1 :; . 1 ? e 3'..' c t i o nr. A3 a nd 'I below. 
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m^*mbor';J oi." i\>->rh'l:: :iU'\ r \ i \:;>>ti:\ of t.hf' dfriiOcr'aL lo Mini ('edorMl. !{t.!pub.l i.o oT A\i:ar'ia. 
Thoy ;;iiri.1. 1 uvi^'f-a +,o dt'viop i nil»'p..'ti*ltMU-. j iu1,':iip 'ii t arul j;oci.al awar'un.'.'ja and to 

r»'c:e:;t, i VM t,^; lb-' I : or.Oj.diy and po 1. 1 1;i.i:a.l tbiakii:^ oi' oUwr'j, 'Vlv.y ;.il!JO b*.' tiiad«..' 

capat'i',' of par t, j c i pat i ru>: in th.' ^^(^:\•M•.;l: i o a^id culMn'al lii'o ol' Auiitria, ol' ivurop'J and 
nt' I'm- wnrla, and of iuani!.,' tdi-ar i" - ; . f r' i bu t i ai, in lova of t'rt.M.Hioin and p^o ac u , to the 
(•(Kiiinon tar.k:' of :;;ank ; n^l . " 

A\u-,{,iMan 'M-.Uool ;;y:;t<an .:baiL b- uni farm in nt.nuM.uro ( JOA ;.;u'Ct. J . Thiu uri.irorm 
at r-u-.' J;ut>? la i'-.* fl-'C- t'-d ».-:3pv'cla.Liy i.a the unlvtjrajaL :.ii:oe:a';i.b i.li ty of all r.chool;;, in tho 
cnniiiioa taa..' of -p..' :a'r.()" I , and in th'.' ,b.',;:a y <;:.itab] iubcd poauibilitiuo of Lranr.fer - o.^/. 
fro!:. t.b'.' a;>i,'T- jr-innry :a:bool {.(; I'w r^ivr-ii :i<,'CM.)naar'y f.cboolr. luadiri;; to hi^'hur oducat ioa . ^ ^ 



' • Tti" d i V I ■• : ■ ,n ■)f L^.^^nob; a-;v:0 ?'d ; n, : 10 tvpf' and L-^vel 

Th" ■ :'ac;i.aral dlvi:.:ion of tii*.* A\iijtr,i.an iicliool :;y:'t'jin Is ietornilnod by the various, 
if'v-'la o'" u'-- ar; i :;:a t.' . :* i fy , th',' a if ff.T-ait tair.'nt.s of f.:i..' pupilij, thf? different taskL> th(?y 
•.v.i I! b»' caLlv-i \ip'a^. *.(; fulfil in life (e.^^. :>b'.' taak:: of men or women), and their diffe'r^-'nt 
occupational aii:::;. All pupil.- po:;, in,': tiu' necei;:jary qualii'icati onhT have? the oppo r^\*.-ii ty 
of ac>pa.i r'i a hirht.-r "aucalion arM of trar f" rr- Lrv: froni one type of nciiool to anothet'. 

Tn*^ achortl;- ar'" divided aeco r".l i r;f- to 

(a) Type of ^'djcati a provliei 

- j'TivraL achool:;; 

- '/ o c ■' 1 1 .1 o aa i c h o o 1 g ; 

- Inr.t i tationo for the trainin^; of teacher.s and educational assi^nants. (While such 
i nat L ta t iona ahoald lo/^^ieal ly be claaaified as vocational schoola, they are 
p.laof'd in -i ..;e;arat.> cat-'.':ory for' historical reaconc and because of their inde- 
pendent r^^ata;;) , 

(b) L-.'V'-: of education (a;.- detorniiaed by adraicriion requirement a and aims) 

- i' on: a u i a o ry c ho o 1 s ; 

- :jecorid-l',^vel schoola: intermediate schools, wb.lch do not provide access to hi^jher 
education; and secondary schools, which do provide such access; 

- Ac,;ideai:iea and related institutioriL^ (admission to which is subject to the passing 
of the secondary school-le-:vin^; examination (Heif eprUfung) or an equivalent 
examinati:n) . In some cases, the term "academy" is used in a different sense for 
traditional reasons: e.^„ the Theresianische Akademie is a [^enercil secondary 
school with a sp;ecia]. curriculum, and "business academies" are secondary 
vocatioivil schools providing: access to higher education. 

A brief description of each of the' main types of schools, based essentially on the 
School OrfTaniaation Act of 1962, is f^iven below. In order to facilitate comparison with the 

(1 } :>»e .;.;c i .as a ; , ri -a. : '1. 
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(.1) 



■1 trp 



• 1 . ifV--.v ■ i M i t V : 

:'fi'- r<»lliK. i;;. .■■■i..'-.. t.vjH .; 't:-' : • ■ ; r i : - - 1 i t.;i!:; :'•■(.; t, i on : ^ ^ 

(i) ■ J* 'ii' ■ r'ri l ^o:::; .'; i .:n !•;/ r.]. I i\ 

V i ) i' f i ry .•, ;.n i. .: - : t ; 
l!:, '•'jp'-f :• r L[ii.': [•;/ .wmiO"!;- - »^ II -1; 

[ II \ } .Ip.v: i -l 1 'r.ir n.> 1 ;•. - ] ; 

(iv) i*o Ly ri i (• ''o-irv:'? - 11 

( .: ) : r. • • : 1 i t ■ ' . ~ v T i ] '..-A 

[ \ .uo-:- .'li it,c V' . "i t. i (.ii-'t I. :;i;:ioi.-l:; - v III l—'l ; 
('i) In*. '• .■■r.." I i'Lt,'..' L^ulirir^Li; i'o:' Ui-; t, rvi i n in,-; oT t;f';it;ritM'y and e<i .ic;.it ional asL'^iiitantG - 
t III 4, t III 2-5, IV i. 

( i) J-.O.-IMnry ol'^ 

{:) )^*r.'.':-L L .-'.^.-cn' ia rv/ Jciiooii; - ) (!! ■; t- I ," 1 3); 

) Till yl - I. 1 r,ci;oc),l" ( '..-."cj L'Ki i n-; univer':; i.tieL- ) 

(i) Ijo.ic-lo for >.:;:her Gociai oc c^pa t i orus - V IV 2, v IV j5 ; 
(i. i) T.-'-:c:..jr ^raiairif.: cc)ll-,:on - T IV 

JcaiooLo i'rr vooa t, : nna 1 5:iOt:ooi to:p.-rh^ r'li - T IV 2, t IV 2; 
( i V ) i fi.: ; i t,v:.; u T i ; . 

fa ) -i^'n-Tal co.T.pul-;o r'.; ^•chool^J 

(Hrii-.-r' t.}'." Ji'iii:'Ol (j r',-ar; i r^t ^ i ( <n Act of 19*31^, coir.pu :.L;oi'y education has been extended from 
eifj^.t to nint.? y*.-ar:', T::i.-; pr--7i;:;ion camo iato ^vlTect in 1966/67. For a large proportion of 
childron tr.v ninta yeai- will ^pent :i n the n^r^i one-year polytechnic ( pre-vocational ) 
coar.;o v/rii.-h w-;..: -'.itah i .rri'vi . ec i f ically in connection v/ith the extension of compulsory 
;"<:::ool : \ p'.*r urnt of a 1 Austrian children of the relevant age group enrolled in the 

rirJ't poly t'.'c '.ru c co'.; r.:'^:; , vhrni rot unaerway in the autiimn of 1966, At the same time, the 
t^. iao-yoar r^j ;\ir"''rr-.:-nt will L;'0 hav^^ tiic effect of ensuring'; that a larger proportion of the 
popul'ition will c p!f?t,o t'rr? -i.^^hth ^:rade^^'^^ and ti\us be eligible to continue their education 



(1) J'v " vi uc'i M'V in iCurojt^ Llcr'.r.cl 3y;=;to;TiG" , Council of i^urope , Strasbourg, I965. 

' ; •■"** p :•'.,]*'•'* i -r: of t. : ma !.<^'l f'.lur-^^ p»> r(:r->n ta^-eM ot^ i-' , 25 and 26 year-olds who will 
•'■'-r ; ■ ■ •■'].■:)'. n .-r:t:" (y-^--' Ariri*:" to :'r:rlp^or II, Tablp S). 
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Charr 2, AUSTRIAN SCHOOL ORGANISATION ACT 1962 



I I 

l-o-mfiii-iii- 



*i .ittPTiry :,-1inil 



'<i,>wiHiii''i (in Mxltriw 
htHjl i.it (III] 

B-[Z}|-a] □ 



I — 1 I — I I — t J — 1 I — I *fpttufu'Miii)fiillKfiei F'fji|t>''» 

rtllMIhHIHIHI] < I 

m m m m m m '^''f^**ir''i*'''jiun, Auiunj^jiUfiKijujm 

Ip-J LU LJ LJ~\lJ~\jJ f^■lt»l SMrrru icrt'wt Jttv \cpfncei 

ED-HIHIHD-0] - 



:3EMI}-I3-EI o 



) I fi F LJ U ^ Inte^aiediatB wtilionai ichooti (or t»0(T>ep in dorotic and cjleimg occitpjduni 



/ollmc^ul•0^frltu^e 





ID (D- □ 


0 


«3 




D3 




□ 




Simltin l.vtjtj.tiiei 


Q- 






< 


I'pjiutuctwii Gf-Diiiiin 
l.i.i(t:ii!»i :s»\ .•'jtf"-.i! i:i 


□ 


Q- Q- ET 




•J 


N ituiii irtencei ' 




O- D □ 


□ 


<J 





:tjm'?\.if ic^kmI for ryr^iojsd pwslf fad'jllst 



[(6«<r» lecrmtictif urxl £c«f ttjiicfie Lffii*<ii!4ll (ur i)ptufiljtti» 
SvcunJjiY lechniCjl jn<) liiJe ichuol lur e^noicrffii 



mi UJ Cwjiiei loi ucontljrr uttoul crrt;ricat« tiolderi ^ 



Fl ^ 3 £3 ^ Mjndf lijlujeniif (ilr Owufititije 



CormfrcLiI K^ioali lor trroljyrtJ 



Coutm lof lecondaof icfiool certificitf fioUen ' 



:IHIH3-EH!] 



±LU LJ LJ O [;o-,T,frci<>l ichooh 



ZLJ LI ^ 'j«gn.ljiY ic.'wl Ctrlilicilt f>Ol<J«(i iri cocimercul icMflti lor ffigtt^Kl 



(tohetf Lenrwiljlt fu» wirticfuftlKhff riiucnberule 

Stctxidjry uhwt (w womefi tn rkyiaitic and catedrg occiipalioni 



13 O I II ^ 1*'*'"'-*^™^'''" ■I'ischill. rrjuenberula fu( 0«nj(ifiti£e 



Secondifr ichool (or wwifn m dcrwitic irxl citetirc occuojiions, (or wiploypd ptople 



_l ADitwiefilenlffirj^nje jn H>«rCT Ltfiranilaltefi fjr wtrtsciaflliche Fimwtwrufe 
LJ Couriei fo* fetiile Jetwdary Khoal Ceil rficale f>ol*Fi m ttor^stic lod cjtrtmg occupatiooi 



Trj()e, teOnical and arli arxj ctalb ichooli 



— n ^1 « Ge*«rt)!icfie Meiiteiictwlen und Ueiileikl3i5w, *e(VmeiitetKhul«i utkJ BaufiandwerVerichulw, kuniljewersriclif Mfiifer- 

— U~uJ o , - ■ 



icHuleti uf>d Men ti>rlilj lien 

Tfjdf. tfcrmtcal arti ard crafl.i, Itwpiwn and coniffuct'on wvm schooli loi nuiter crafti man qualiticalioni 



— ij^^-M HanfJeliichtjIe (iir Oervtitalige 



mm ^ Fjthicfiule (ur Sonalarfetil 

ZliJ UJ O Intermediate vocational ichool (or i 



3!Ha 



Lefiranitait fOr j»'ho6cne Sonalberule ^ 
Sctiooii lot ht(het jo:iat woriieri 3 



-□JU UJ LiJ UJ^U O Part-ti(!vf vocjtional lode ichooli 

■y-Ti — 11 — ti — ti — « Hau(xa/lr>llc^e Der'J^lc^llle 
1 1' it' r~t^ ]\} I LiJ ^ Pjrl-ti'^e vMationjI cofniTercial scfiooii 

jj-j — II— 111—^ - Hjuiwirlsclufthche Serufiiwuie 

UU liJ ^ Part-tne hone econorrici rtcational ichocli 




BDBBDBB 



Tfainii^ ichooli !or leffljie ktndfrjarten jr •» n.licul! teaCher^ 
nitrtiinpjnitalt fir Er/iefte; 
T'faininu sctuwis for eCucalronoj! aiitil.vili 

Schulituten • Ye,»r of itudy 
U Let>eniallef ■ Ag* 



1 2 VM.(ln>*n - 

b/ ohr>« iat\t«tl*n(j*r Ci«om«rTi* 
Vai.onlt 

bl wtfkovt (jvtrtiBltxr* jtomclry 

2 Abthff ivflrtnWt* fwK>«fl ni(hr lur PviUprutung, torcltfn l«fl*n 

rnrnut. 0<« Hof Kt« KulSw .( Si ,gun qrn rtiit 
v<v<)<ig»^ng«n*n R*if«|>ruK«n] *rfbu«v<J*n, n»vi* ir^rdsn nicSt 

Couptvt (<>f itcooHanf icKoqI jfa^uot*! do no' Uo^ to aff» 
• •ronHoTY *cH^'<l rvrrifiCQ'*, ttut bar* (l qt d pr ••Condi tion 
Tb« >i^t to (nrol at uniw ii'y •vol**! (row 'i. 

1. lit <ii« Pjii^ajogi leK* AhaiJ>fn>> tnd <4i> FVrw<tpd(i»707i t r rt« 
L*Hranlh]ll ('n* Akad«4fii*n »r<»t]ndt* L>^"int*a(t, r.ihli 

(•<lQCk iw H.n b«rui«b.ld*n<i««) Se).ul*n. 

!>>itil«> la frdf*««T tT«>niflg folUgvi, bu> iflCiudaH witK vocoiional 



O 

-Q 

a 



altgi>«..in* Moc bt e hi/irti F. 
(>*n*fal lebool l»aving (•rtilicof* 

Bwxblijwng lum B«tueh «irf*r wi lt>ni(haftli(b>r 
lebuU gUicfiM aitr »«fwandl«f FacKrichtung 
Rigbl ta »nt«r Q I e i«n (• uni v*T 1 1 Fy (oeulry in tsm* or 
li*ld of itudy 

Abiebluii obn* Ho<b«ebulb«r«e biigur^ g 
Leaving wirfiout gtnrfnl (wfiFicot* of •duration 

Vallt*Mt(hwU 
Full-iii>« tcboolt 

T.ili.itxbul. 

mit WrrU»a««rrMjn»»rri(b) »«rt)unH»n 
Cann«(t»d «ir^ «>»(ktbop t'omin^ 

Polytrtbnutb** Ltbrjong ( B*tuf»»(y»{ft*il|abr) 



Di« SondcftehuU »urd« biw nieht bwuek lieKtigt 
Spxial Kbooli gf* not ibown k*r« 

Di* PcidagogiKb* A^dd^ni* und di* &«rvhpadogogil(b« Lvbronttvlt 
lind in di«i«r Dh*rti(bi niebt dargvltvllt 

T»a£b»r training celUgtl ortd woti^ool l»«tb«f trairtinj colUgai 
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yanv c.yr.\*-Li iUiuai., i'":: l.. wm, i Vt < 1 ;/ , b:i:;i>: :ii -r .< )o I i n,'; arM tii.- lk.'Ii u > r' vl 1 v i - -n . 'rii*- i.?iH,<M', in 

u>l : i t : .f. : J, 1 !. . ; i,r i' i ^-n li, !:;■■ \>a;>: - ! <'[;ii'{.t,:ii'y ;ntlij»,MM,.' , .•x^'-ni.: tJi.- rAu.yr 

>ilvi:JLon known an *\y pr*i::iafy Mvi.Ma-ioa wr.i.nnl, w;:ii:h :!••<.;;::, t,hi'(Hi,'-ii <:arrMi'ula adapt.. to 
l(;<:aL oo::-! ! t i c-n.; , pi'ovi.i.- cii i !vl .'••.•a of i::<}\\r.l'i\ n area.', wilh a bfoa'lt.vr taluvaal, i t.lian 

wan p r*»'V i t.funly avail able in nuuh in'.'Vi dr,;; . 

I^iblit; iir.a i-y :''aio'jL>: i^v r'v,t:M.i -a i^' Ly ai . taiujnbi, ' n pj'ivat*' ;.a'. laM i ; ;nni< ai t.;; : m 1VK).}/(j'), 
th'..'rM.' W'M'" 'l,.;'^^] pubM'-; laainai-y n.<:hool;; with a t,alaJ oi' '>47,/7- puplLn, coinpatvai wilh 'iA 
pi'ivata' ..lahooi.', aavin.' l.'.ai.^M pujill:'. in all.. 

I ri;' 'v. rue r, v^ai ll; riven by /-i'.'n'M'al claia; leav-iia;-;; p.la:; ad'i i I i (.aia ! If'a'.aii.T:'. t'on vaffLnin 
.".j.-cial :*.ub.;-'!' t-n , aai.-h ar n'li Mnun i t).; I.j'ai: t ia)n and iiand i c I'a f la I'or ^livL;'. V'.c pup.i J / t».'a(:in.'r 
r-at-ia I'or a!: Aua!aaan pi'i::.ai',/ ^;':;.'.)o 1 aver'a/a.vi in J.Hb^/t)'; . ^"^ ^ 

Th'.' r.ai:;b'M' o!' ^.'iac^vL- p'.?r ncaool van'f.'n widr-Ly. Two (_',t)nt'rai oxv:an i a.t L Loan 1 pat t'.; i-n;: may 
b" d in L in,-:ui . ;.'."! ; (a) ,;'ai^;ol;* IdiaJ. ai:ata.j;:oaal' papi.!;'. ol' ail •'i.siit (:r:\diiii in anywh<?rt! fr-om 
on<.' la 'M,-:h'. ara t'; f'it;;.,M - wni.ai i;M'ana thai;, '.'X^'-'pt in tdi^ i,';ht-claijn achoolr., pupilij 
of two or ;r.o!''j /--[rad^'i; aiV to. th'; r* in tip.' :.'arut' oban;-. ; and (b) rc^ur-ola::5ii aeriooln which teach 
only tha I'ir.-.t iinr ara!-. o. ''.'In; ?abl" b.jlo-.v ::;howa tru; t.'voiut IfMi ovar thrv?t.' decadi.'G in the 
aintribut Ion of Au.^r.rian primai'y aanooij wi tii rf,'i\-.' r';nou to th(« nuiiibtn' of ciaanea per Jjchool. 
It wilL b>' riotiL-ad that al!,:ioa/:h th'..' trLa;a i:.; cloar'Iy toward;: a larger number of claases, more 
than h.air of all :a:':.oo:a in .] nj4/t;'3 , aoo oun t i n/: for J 5.') p*--'r cait of all pr'.iiaary school 
pupila, at ill. had ffwt.'r ta.a/. i'-jur ula;a;t.^n, 

Aft'.T th'> foarth r'l'a la of tho pi'ir;:ary nciiool , pupili> may - upon pai^na^e of a voluntar-ily 

taken or.tran.-^^: ♦.'xarr.i na t i on - enter the fliaU clri:.;^^ of a feneral oocoridary ochool. Some 14 

(2 ) 

per* cent of ral.l f ou rtn~rra.i e leave'rr; make tr.is transfer. Those wuo do not do so are 

now lejjaLly r-oqalr-d to t.'ike the La^jt four primary /.';radetJ in an upper primary school ^'^^ - 
do:-;cribea below - pi'ovided r.riey are u ona id rt.'d capable of piirsuin/;; the more difficult study 
pro.--r*n:.:;;': thir, ir;vc-iV'.a: ai; : provided auf.:h a ;K:hool exiats in their area. Uppt^' primary pupilf5, 
as we ahaJ 1 I'.e.j priaently, have ^'reater opportunities than those who remain in the ordinaiy 
primary school to Join the ;^en*-^ral r.eoondary school stream as late starters. 

A lar>'e proportion of primary school graduates will, it was noted above, 3 tend tiieir 
ninth compul:.:ory year in a polytechnio course. Further continued Gchoolifij:;: - in the form of 
part-time vo(-:at tonal oour.'.es - is ob],i^';atory for all those who enter apprenticeship or are 
articled under eqai valf.'^nt arran/;f-*nionts . Moreovei', prim»ary school leavers arc eligible for 
admission to intei'mcdiate vocational schools, where they can acquire skills in a wide variety 
of trades. 

A p03,-'ibiiity is also open to pr-iinary school graduates of obtaining access to higher 
education. This is th.rough attendance at a secondary school without a lower division - i.e., 



(1) The nation-wide maximixm number of pupils per class in compulsory as well as intermediate 
and secondary schools was set at 56 by the 1962 school legislation. In view of the 
toacner shortage, however, this figure was raised in 1965 to 40, the revised maximum to 
remain in effect until 31st August 1968. 

(2) 3ee under "general secondary schools" below for more detailed data on the transition 
between tho fo'.:rth primarv gi'ade and tho general secondary schools. 

(T) g (■:;) II A 
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Th" r-.-'.r'-y'?:ir' u. p^t r' i.'::.-!:';/ cour'::*^ i ^'Mr.'i I lo lii.'it c'/ oh'> ;;*M*.lor uivii^ion of the 
oi-'lin-irv i.'ri:r.:ir'y ^jchool but. i r'oviries n,or': Jif\'iden; i c-i L ly ori'Mitt.'d ».'duo;itioiu Teacher.s ar'e 
i't"|uir**^i b'- ::; li," .\\ih,]*:cti- tri'-y t-L'aci., ar;i: t;.»-' f:!'o;itt-' iipO(:iuli::;ati on of the 

t'TKTiir:,- I'l-.r*.-" -i:- co;:;; vivii !L;i'. r.f tr." oriiiriary yrir:;:iry :;:rhfiol:^ is rel'lecteii in a 

c-.n.: I !-r:ib:y lower i 1/ :.e av::i- r ratio ~ a riati-aal ;ivera,;i; of ///.i Uy6'5/64) for the ui>per 
p r i xa ry a a • ' 1 1 r . . . ' .'^ » 'I / .1 {l'.'o-\/f<^}) f o r t. i i o rii i r la r w p r .1 a ry s c n o o i. . ( T he avL^ i-a^ e n limb c r of 
pupil o p'-r' '.'ia.a: :,r. urp-i" pr"ir::ary :-'c:.ooli^ riOWL-vu'r, ro^.^bly a:.;>.it tVic came ii: the 

■ •;:di:ary ooi:.: - M . G in I '^o. 1/65). Upp*- r primary iru;tri:ctJ px :;.Uot b:' onjaniued in two 
s r*'a:-.!; w:.' ■ r"- ■ v-; r tv;;; : i *, i < r.."r::.it» Botn i: t r'tia;:::: ofl'^r oa-^ F::od*^rn forei;;n la:ii;uar*^, ^3 
>ri t r'a.^ 'a." oraij.ary pr:;:ia!'y :^n':\Qol vh^wv.; lavre io no fc^rei^n lari.^ua/Te instruotion. 
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In .'.i.i ; L I i u-fi , . ! t. i r. : . i.; : ■• '-.l-, opMor-'il ir.;bjt.'d iri ti.o xir^zt sitro.'.irii, ana a secor:d 

rL0j(/rn ::. .■•■'.:r;.:, i.'it I :.ir.,>'i.;'i,-:e i r;; ^ " t " 1:: c;0"ipLilsory only in the firiJt 

Tn-- . }6',: Soiicol A:jr. ir:]:jOi:es, a:-J i i j:! t,*jd it; the preced Ln^^^ i^ectiori, a Icc^al obligation 
upur: -i^ 1. c-jp'tM-j p.!.:.-:!:^ lo */:;.>.• "^..cir l:i:;t I'o'.ir pi'imai'y /rjradoiD in an uppoi' primary school 
ii tr. •/.:-.'::•!.].:.:..••:.'. - yiU:'.. : r: \:r-\r Ti:!;; wi.ii :»nd to plnc^* r;:or^; chilcire:; in a 

position to J-.:- i:.^' '.-.•■i -r.i i :j I r't:.''t:;, I.-.-. ' n ■- to iin ivi-.- r:3 i ty utudieij, since competent upper 

pr'i:r:ary i/'ipil.;, .rilik" i':>.^; \ ■ r.i ':: .irry prd.T.ary schools';, have the posi^ibility of trans- 

t''irvir.f^, withi^u*; xai:. i n.-i t i •.. : . thi-- ^^r'ado o^' :i {;ene:'al i:;fJcondary school provided th^-'y 

ni^?';t ct>riain lar.rua,*^' p..: : r n ' ^; . ( In tvo-G ti-oam uppfji- prirnai'v ucnooii-], the rif^ht is 
r'.-,n r i c t'jd lo T i : t ai:. pupii^;. Tr:o aot.^al efficacy of this tran^ifer link v/ill :..e di^- 
c.,s.>.-.i L:. h l..:.' " • ■ i' . 

ih',' u:i t--;: oT '-ppv:' i-ririiar-y I'choolj have, of cours',;-, all the same poijsi bi 1 it ies of 

fur'::.-.'r sen. - ::1 : r;.; a,- r".;':!:;:- prin:.-.ry .•.c;hcjol Leavers and, in fact, benei'it from them to a 
::;u>.a, I a o. : rt,'" , s :;>..' c : ai i y w i ih r-.'ard to secondar-y edvicatioii provi d i.n^:^^ access to the 

uni V'.- 1 ' .: -T, . ■.'pp-;." p:'l::;:ir-y leaver;', for exar^ple, coivstitute sor.e 8^ per cent of all entrants 
to *::-; .•'.''a::.;:.ar .:ehjol :;:ainly for f^.tui--"' teaciiei-s, as cori.pared with, the 3 per cent who, it 
wa:-; not- i ;tti.v,-, <:.'., froi;. the or'dinary pr'im;.*.ry schools. 

?iio i..jta: hri'^nt in upp-^:' pr'h:;ary schools was slifiitly less than 192,000 in 1964/65- 

This t':Gn.pa r-.'d wit;. Lu-.:, •■>27 :n tr." senior '^lvi.5it;n oT the ordinary primaiy school, thus 
T'vpre .-en tin.-: j'^.o per c^j-t ot" .:li />ustrian c-iildren in the 5th to 3th p;rades inclusive. 

The abov" app-;r priinary nro Inie^n t :"i>-u-- was couposed of 132,4 97 pupils in 793 public 
c hci o ^ s , a :v i ' j , 7 i ^> 7 0 p r ' i v : •. t e s c Vi o o 1 n . 

(lii) :;:;vclal schools ll/^jj 

Only very brief men t ion will be made here o: tricse schools, which ai-e desif:ned to 
enable pnyi-Ical.y and mentally :;an'.i icapped children to receive, as far as possible, the 
euaivaient oi' a r-^ifyalar ei'^nt-year primary education and to prepare them for an active life. 
In 196'1/6S, c:;iLdren at the.'je schools represented 2.65 per cent of all compulsory school 
pupilr;. 'V'lu: trend has, been towards expansion in the number of such schools and increased 
d i f fe rer: tiat i ■ in ti;'.; task:: to whicin they are assigned. Of the 148 special schools in 
196'l/b5, all but seven were public. 

( i V ) Polyt.-cnnic course Igll^J 

xJuht over cne-third (".';4 per cent) of all Austrian children of the relevant age group 
are, as noted above, currently (1966/67) taking the ninth and last year of their compulsory 
schooling-- in >\ poiy technic course. This newly established one-year course is intended for 
pupils who have finirdied tb.e ei^^hth prvimary grade but have not entered an intermediate or 
secondary school. The prOr;ra::ime is c.esi.-:ned to prepare the criildren for practical life 
(includin,;; leisure activities), to provide vocational guidance to those who have not yet 
chosen an occupatior'. , and to ro .ni Ouit tine p^.ipil's basic general education. In pursuance of 
this last-n.amed objective, tnere are required coui'ses in Cro-man, mathematics, social studies 
an.1 econ-;micL:. , the f und.-imentals of natural science as they are relevant to the modern econorviyf 
•»n/- 1 nee :■ ; r:-; drawLn/:, ny^i'^ne aiv.i , for ^'irls, doni^^stic science and child care. 
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(b) Comouiuorv vc^^j.'i j r.,f ;-t | -ciioois [y III '.-J-A p . t.J' 



Couraes ir. these scrioois are givc-n oitlier on a prirt-t.imo baisis (one full day a week 
throut^hout the year) or In certain seaiions o::ly or in blcck-release form (ei^^ht consecutive 
weeks a year). Th'^/y cover occupati oni-: in industry, conunerce, transportation and tourism as 
well ao iht^ woi:ier.':3 do:r:'/i.aic a:.i cJM.'jrin^: fluid. All ap;rentices, and percona articled under 
an equivalent aervico con', ract, aro l^i^;ally requii*ed to attenl a vocational school covering 
their specific occupation:?. In;: true t i on i the b'Chooi.s is divided into as many grades as the 
apprenticeship period last^j in years. Compulsory attendance terminates upon completion of 
the appreriticeship or equivalent service. 

In l''}65/66 the estimated total enrolment in the compulsory vocational schools was about 
138,000. V/hile the a^iie span of the students was wide, at least one-thiixi of all Austrians 
in each of three a.:e ^^roups - the 14-, 15- and 16-year olds - were attending a compulsory 
vocati'it.al school in that year. But as a rtsult of the extension of c;eneral compulsory 
education to nine years, the enrolment in the first grades of compulsory vocational schools 
will sharply decline in 1967, that of the second grades in 1968 and that of the third grades 
in 1969. It remains to be .^een how the economy will make up for the loss of apprentices 
thus incurr*.^d . '-^ ^ 

(c) Inter.aod iate schools ( second -level schools not providing access to higher education) 
(i) Intermediate vocational schools /v III 1-^7 

These are full-time schools whoce curricula, ranging from one to four years in length, 
provi ;e both the specific occupational training ? id the general educational back^;round needed 
to produce skilled workers foi direct entry to the labour market. Admission requirements are, 
in most cases, the satisfactory complei-ion of the first eight years of compulsory schooling 
and passage of an entrance examination. 

The main types of intermediate vocational school are; 

- The trade, technical and arts-and-craf ts schools (v III 2-4), which offer two- to 
four-year training in a wide variety of occupations in the manufacturing and pr cess- 
ing industries, in the arts and crafts, in the commercial branches of some specific 
industries (e.g. textiles), in some service iiidustries, such as the hotel and catering 
t rad e s ; 

- The business rchools (v III 3), which give three-year courses in all branches of 
comuT^ercial activity; 

- The one- to three-year vocational schools for women's domestic and catering occupations 
(v III l-3)f 

- The one- and two-year cour:5e3 in the vocational schools for social workers (v III 1 
and V III 2). 

There are also special classes and special forms of these schools, designed inter alia 
to give part-time training to employed persons and to upgrade workers by preparing them to 
qualify as foremen, etc. 



(1) ^ee Chapter III, flection r^, regarding the problem of insufficient stocks of new skilled 
workers . 
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There was an "iM. i ma t'/d total enrolment oi about 25,000 in the interraediate vocational 
schools takt^n as a whole In 1965/^^6. The participation ratio for each of the age groups 
most heavily repreGented in the^je Gciiools - the 14- to 16-year-olds inclusive - ranged from 
under 6 per cent to less than 7 per cent. Both the needs of the economy for skilled manpower 
and '^ecent □ocial derr.arid tronac call for a considerable expansion in the capacity of these 

". \ (1) 
.jcncols. 

.> 

(i"') "''t'terr:'^'' 1 ate school'; ^or t he trainl ii r of teachers and educational assistants 
li ill" A, i 111 2-5, T iV 1/ 

These schools - whose total combined enrolment members only about 2,000 - have been 
set up on a new basis under the 1962 School Organisation Act as part of a reorganisation 
of teacher training in t^eneral.^^^ Two of the schools in this category - the schools for the 
training of wocien handicraft teachers (t III 4) and those for the training of kindergarten 
teachers (t III 4) - constitute rufomied versions of similar schools that existed before the 
1962 le//i.';lat Ion. They provide a four-year training course as compared with the three-year 
programmes of the older- type schools. Admission is subject to the successful completion of 
the firsn eight years of compulsory schooling and the passage- of an aptitude test. 

A third i nte rrned iatt-level teacher training school - the school for educational assist- 
ants (t III 2-5, T IV 1) - is entirely new. Minimum admission requirements are the same as 
for the; two scr.ool types described above. But the length of the course ranges from one to 
five years depending on the educational background of the students. 

About 60 per cent of the roughly 2,00C students in the intermediate schools for the 
training of teachers and educatio:ial assistants are enrolled in private establishments, 
which outnumber the public schools in this category. 

(d ) Secondary schools 

The secondary school i-.-avirig examination - "Reif eprUfung" - is the basic requirement 
for admission to the university. The various secondary schools will therefore be discussed 
at some length in Section 3 of tnis chapter, whose purpose it is to examine the ways in 
which access to higher education has been broadened over the past 4C yea^s. In the present 
section, attention will bo concentrated on giving a general idea of the structure and 
functions of the secondary schools, as well as of the magnitude of their enrolments, so that 
the developments traced in Section B may be more readily understood), " 

(i) General secondary schools (II 4 + III 5j7 

The general secondary schools are composed of a four-year lower division - which pupils 
enter after the fourth primary school grade upon i^assage of a voluntarily taken entrance 
examination - and a five-year upper division, making a total of nine years. Prior to the 
adoption of the 1962 School Organisation Act, the length of studies was only eight years. 
The first graduates of th^i new nine-year schools v/ill receive their diplomas in 1972. 



(1) See Chapter II for future enrolment projections. Chapter III, Section ^, with respect 

to the growing importance of these schools for the economy, and Chapter VI, Table 89, for 
an indication of pf.nt-up demand for places in both the intermediate and secondary 
vocational schools . 

(2) See below under "Teacher training colleges'*. 
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Thtj dL>:';:.'- ] ;/f, i V" \\r.l b-j low showti th-..' main typ-^G of general secondary school and stresses 
in particular their 'iifft-T'^nce^ with reLipect to i^nguage instruction - which, as we shall see 
subsequent ly r ^ ^ ia of great importancj for tho relativ*} ease with wiiich late starters may 
traniJt'er to the- different school types. 

Ty^ea cf *::-r:.;r-Al j'jc'>:A\iry school: 

Arts r-rai^n-.ur ijchool (GyiEnan i uin ) /O (II 4 + III 5]7 (fir.st modern language 1st to 9th, 
Latin 5rd to 9th grades), with the following types of upper division: 

- Huir.anist: £iGhes Gymr.asium (Greek 5th to 9th grades); 

- NeusprachlicheG Gyr::na:5iuin (Latin and modern languages, secorid modern language (5th 
to 9 th gradei: ) ; 

- realist isches Gymnasium (descriptive geom.etry 5th to 9th grades). 

.-:cLence /^ramiLar school (Healgyrnnasium.) /G (II 4 + III 5_I7 (first modern language 1st to 
9tii grades, geometrical drawing in the lower division), with the following types of 
up : "--r d iviui or: : 

- 'laturwissenijchaf tli chos :<ealgyrrmasi\ (Latin 5 th to 9 th, plane and solid geometry or 
S'.ipplementai'y natural science C'<ii.-3^s -jth to 9th grades); 

- Mathematisches iiealgymnasium (second foreign language 5th to 9th, plane and solid 
geometry 5th to 9th grades). 

■Domestic science collefte for /^irls (Wirtschaf tskundliches Healgymnasium ftlr Mdchen) 
/G (II + III 5J7 (first modern language 1st to 9th, second modern language or Latin 5th 
to 9th grades, subjects preparing girls for their future lives as wives and mothers). 

A total of 14,739 fourth-grade leavers took: the general secondary school entrance 
examination in 1964/65. Of these, 825 (5.58 per cent) failed. The Table below shows the 
inflow to the general secondary schools in recent years expressed as a percentage of all 
children completing the fourth primary grade. 

Apart from the usual procedure under which pupils are admitted after the fourth 
primary grade, capable children in upper primary schools (fifth to eighth grades) may, as 
already noted, transfer without examination to the next grade of a general secondary school 
in which the same foreign language they are already studying is taught. But, as we shall 
see, the percentage of upper primary pupils who took advantage of such transfers has been 
rath.er low in the past.^-^^ 

The first two years of the lower division, in which there is no curricula differen- 
tiation between types of ;:eneral secondary schools , serve a function similar to that of the 
"observation cycles" which ','Xist in other countries. The lower divif:ion as' a whole provides 
a broad general education for pupils who go no farther in the general secondary school and 
transfer to vocational training. Of the approximately 6,740 pupils enrolling in the first 
year of the secondary business schools and the secondary and intermediate tecrmical and 
trade schools in 1964/65 » some 1,480 came from the general secondary schools. 

The proportion of pupils who do not move on to the next grade of general secondary 



(1) See section B i. 
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Inflow to ^-er.or:-ii ;jecoridarv 3cfiool:3 Dercenta/:-e 
of fourth-rrrade loaverG 



(in percent) 



(in 


tria a^j a wnolG 
::iu(iiri/j; Vienna) 


Vienna alone ^''^^ 




13ol6 


25.8 




12.74 


28.6 




12.82 


29. ':5 




1'^.20 


■^0.9 




l-j-87 


52. 2 



1960 
lv61 
1962 
196'^ 
1964 



(a) The figures for the individual municipal districts in 

Vionna :::iow very wide differences. The avera^je percentage 
figure n for th*^ years 1960-1964 ran/jjed frorr. 15 per cent 
to 50 per cent for the 2'5 diL^trict-j. 



school and transfer to vocational trainin/r. Of the approximately 6,740 pupils enrolling in 
the first-year of the secondary business schools and the secondary and intermediate tr?chnical 
and trade schools in 1964/65 » some 1,480 came from the general seconaary schools.. 

The proportion of pupils who do not move on to the next grade of general secondary 
school because of failure to attain the required academic average is rather small in the 
first two years but subsequently rises considerably. The average percentages are as follows: 
5 per cent in the first year, 6 per cent in the second, and 10 - 12 per cent from the third 
year on. 

In addition to the main types of general secondar:/ school there are three special forms 
which have no lower division; i.e.,tney recruit their first-year pupils from those who have 
co:r.pleted the eighth grade of compiilsory schooling;. These secondary schools for late-starters 
are: the rural arts and science grammar schools (GIIIl+5- formerly five, now six years); 
the arl53 and science grara:::ar schools for employed persons (G III 5 - formerly four years, 
now five); and the grammar schools mainly for future teachers (G III 5 - a five-year school 
newly established under the 1962 School Organisation Act), 

The first two of the above-mentioned special types had rather rat-idly increasing enrol- 
ments in recent years, but are not numerically very significant. The thii-d type - the grammar 
school mainly for future teachers (Kusisch-pildagogisches Realgymnasium) - shows, however, 
considerable promise as a means of bringing sizeable numbers of rural children into the 
educational stream leading to the university. The importance of this type of school is rapidly 
growing, so that its titles are rather misleading. Despite its original purpose, more and 
more leavers from upper primary schools (especially in rural areas) consider it as a way to 
higher oducatior in general. The role and importance of these specip.l schools are discussed 
in detail in section B. 

The total enrolment in the general secondary schools (excluding the :'rammar schools for 
future teachers) was about 85,500 in 1964/65; some 72,300 of these were enrolled in 155 
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;jubLic .'u^hoo!.^ 'trii -dx-V.^ 1:", Ir: ^yr'> privjite y.choolc. Tuci participation of the lOto 17- 
year old group Lri r^^n^ml :;-corM:.iry LichociiJ exclu:! in- the ^^rarni^ar schools for 
future teiichers) has ri£;eri froir. 6.5^ P'-^^r cent in i-J50/51 to 11.14 per cent in 1965/66. 

Th'-vL- w;'.:: an averare oi 2-) pupils to h cla;:3 in f^oneral socoiiuary t^chools in 1964/65. 

( i i } J- — ' rv VGLr;t,i;-;rial ■:tJ:;'--0:.f:^ /.V III S/ 

Tho.!<> af^ fivo-V'jar :;choo];-: v;;iich provi.'ie a .-/oneral and t^.;chnical education enabling 
tn-.>ir ;7raduatea to ...uit'-r rou{';hiy the sarie ran^;e of occupationc" as the intermediate voca- 
tional school:: but at a riie_'h-?r level of competence. Moreover, the secondary vocational 
school5J grant a Lichool-leaving ccrti i'icite which permits entrance to higher education, though 
usually only ir- the same field in wiiich the graduate riao specialised or in related fields. 

The main typoc o:? r:ecorida ry vocational school are: the secondary technical and trade 
schools (V III 2 + 3); the business academies (V III 5); and the secondary rjchools for 
wo:n'-n';) don-.^-jtic arv: catcrln.; occupations (V III 5). There are alco special forms of these 
:3cr.ooi:j! for ^jmployed perrsons and 'secondary-school leavers. 

The quantitative flows through the secondary vocational schools will be shown in Section 
3.4. It will ■niffice here to note that their share of the relevant age groups is much lov/er 
than that of th<: ^^rmeral secondary schools. In 1965/66, the participation of, for example, 
16- and 17-year olds in the ::econdary vocational schools was only an estimated 2.76 per cent 
and 3.48 pe cent n.^spectivcly as compared with 9.73 per cent and 8.31 per cent for the 
general secondary schools according to the First Assessment, (in absolute figures - for the 
year 1965/66 - there were seme 21,000 students enrolled in the five grades of secondary 
vocational schools, as compared with 44,500 in the upper section grades 5 to 8 - of the 
general secondary schools). 

In Chapter II, the Second A^^^essraent of future school f.l.ows will reflect both the ris- 
ing demand for places in the seconaar./ vocational schools and the intent io:\s of the author- 
ities to increase their capacity. Still more ambitious expansion targets will be proposed in 
Chapter VI, in the light of both social demand and the urgent need of the economy for the 
SD-iOiaiised workers produced by these schools. 

(e) Thir.-d-l^>vel schools (excluding unive^raititis) 

These schools, grouped 'ogether as academies and rclattjd institutions, were all estab- 
lished by the 1962 School Organisation Act. They generally require a secondary school leaving 
^?xami nation for adm.isslori. 

(i) Schools for hirher social nccup:itions /_V IV 2 : admission with secondary school 

leaving certificate; v IV 3: admission without secondary school leaving certificate/. 

This is a two-year school ( t.hree years for those without a secondary school leaving 
certif icrite ) de::igned to prepare students for more advanced activities in the field of 
social work. In 1964/65, the year of the first leaving examination given by these schools, 
th-- total enrolment was 154. There were seven schools for higher social occupations in that 
y^'ir, all private. 



( 1 ) See oe c t i on r! . . 
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(ii) T'-achor U-iiniri/- col l"^ IV ^7 



The eGtabli3l:r.ient of th(-30 coli^f,:os und^jr the 1962 Act is part of a i^encnxl reorganisa- 
tion of teacher training.'.. The old type of five-year r.econdary school for teacher training 
coirjnenced im:nediat»;l y after cc)::.pulsory L^chool and comb-Jned the functions of general second- 
ary education and proi-ei;L;ional trainin^.^ The fonT.er function hao now been taken over by the 
graminar Gchool mainly for future teacherts, which provides a five-year general secondary 
course, while the professional trainiiig iL3 henceforth to be the ta^k of the now two-year 
teacher training colleges. Candidates ^^or admission to these colleges must have the leaving 
certificate of the grammar school for future teachers or of another secondary school and 
must alsc pass an aptitude test. 

The new teacher trainin,; colleges have begun to operate on an experimental basis in 
1966/67 and, under the f.chocl Organisation Act, must be regularly established by September 
1963. During the pr-esent transitional period the secondary schools for teacher training are 
stiil functioning and their enroiriiont figures are, in the official statistics, incorporated 
with those of the gr:urjr.ar schools for future teachers. An idea of the order of magnitude of 
teacher training before the present reform went into effect ii^ay be had from the fact that in 
1962/63 the secondary schools for teacher trciining had a total enrolment of some 7,000. In 
1964/65 there was a combined enrolment of 9, CCD in these schools and the grarrmar schools for 
f u t u re t e a c he r s . 

(iii) Jcho.:.ls for vocatioi:al school teachers /T IV 27(for entrants with the secondary 
school leaving certificate); t IV 2 (for entrants with the master craftsman's 
examination) . 

These schools have been escablished to train teachers of domestic science as well as 
of specific vocational subjects. The programi-ie varies in length between two and four 
semesters. In 1964/65 - the year in which these schools graduated their first students - the 
total enrolment was 115. The schools for vocational school teachers replace the former 
schools for teachers of domestic science and vocational subjects. 

( iv) Institutes of education 

These institutes are designed primarily for the further train"' g of general compulsory 
and general secondary school teachers. For example, they prepare primary school teachers to 
take the examination for the upper primary and the special school teach.:. :.g diplomas. They 
also carrv out educational research. 
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with M View to Wii-itMiinr Acq 0:3.':; to 'i.i''h'.T rxiucat ion 



The requirerneiiti: of ^\\e Aui^trirnri economy for hi/^hiy qurilifiod personnel are C(:Jrtain to 
,.ven grer:r.or .in th'i i.ilure Ir.ar: th^y nre today. This demand will c-.ntribute to a continu- 
ing riuo in th^- mauler or" o;" .>"-or.i;M-y jc:.:../l;i Li-ovidiiu: ac-jeoO to iiifher education. 
Th'j incroaye ir* tri-..' flow 'uV :UMJO!i.iary i;cr.ool f:ra<iun te;; in Au.stria - botn in the recent pai:t 
and projr^cted ah^^ad to the eiid of the pre;;eni d^?caae - !;:ay ho nhov/n in tormi; of the increas- 
inr, proportion of these ^raduate^j t.o the rt.'levant a(;e {;roups: 

1050 1^53 1^59 196:5 -1-?7Q 

In view of the inuortance of the rioin^^: ne'xi for- iii^-aily qualified perr.onnel mentioned 
atove, a n..*^:e:j:::ary foundation for the inve.sti.^^at ionii to be carried out in this report will 
be rt ijurvey of truij L.;r:'.i rojfor.'no effected up to tne pre:K:nt time with a view to niakinf; 
rii^her educatiori accessible to more and more people. For this purpose, the changes in the 
relationship between the L;econdary schools leading'; to higher education and the compulsory- 
level schools supply in.'' them witii pupils - moi-e precisely, the changes and improvements in 
the cr.annels of access fro::i the nv.t; type of school to Che otiier - will be traced here. We 
snail first of all be concerned with the relationsriip between the compulsory schools and the 
general secondary scnools (the former ^jeneral /grammar schools - all^emeinbildende 
h i 1 1 e 1 s chule n ) o 



1. z^s tablisfiment of transfer links to the general . grammar schools (allremeinbildende 
Mittelscnulen) /& II III 8/ 

In the first quarter of this century there was only one possibility of transfer from 
Che primary to the grammar school, which in turn was the only path to the university: the 
pass in,;::, after four or five yearr. of primary school, of an entrance examination for admission 
to the ar-ts .^^rajnmar school, the science r'rummar school or tlie science ^.;ramxiar school without 
Latin (the school leavin.: certificate of the last-named type was not then sufficient for 
entrance to all kinds of '^.miversity study), n pupil who had not succeeded at the age of ten 
or eleven in gaining]; admission to a f'ram;.;ar school was permanently excluded from university 
study. The stream lortdinr to r,hn university was fed only by its "source", i.e. by the 
primary schools; there were no "tributaries" joining it later on. Thus, there were two 
strictly separate categories of school for the 10- (or 11-) to 14-year olds until other 
transfer possibilities were provided for in the idchool Acts of 1927 (Upper Primary School 
Act and Grammar school. Act of August 2, 1927 ). These Acts abolished the old thi'ee-year 
"Btlrgers chule" (forr.^er upper primary school) g II 3 and the fifth grade of primary school, 
and created a new four-year up;er primary school g (G) II 4. This new school type, which 
children could enter without examination upon satisfactory completion of the fourth grade of 
the general primary school, was normally to bo conducted, in two streams. The streams were 
d if f e r'-imt ia ted as to the scope of the education pr-ovided and the methods of instruction. 
Capable upt,;^^>r primary pupils were granted the possibility, upon completion of a given grade, 
of transferrin," to a gr.'unmar school under the conditions described below: 
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. J _ . . , .J.,.. 'W'lOi/fj ar:ni.-:tl ".--ooci" anc: w:.o crjccessf ully 

■"-•VI. .1 w C'j-^IA *. .'■■iri.-.;'-.-r , v;:t,;.oi;i liLtiinr an enoriirKje exfimina- 

iion, to tr- r-v': cl:-i^:: o T u - r-: = ::.::.-i r i:u;.ool v.:.:^:;: th^ sarn.. ,Larv:ua.:e wa^ taught, 
■:it:I i ^r-, loi^^i-ra ia-;--'^-''^ coj:'JOo wer-; o^t;;^Mal upjj'^r pnniary :jci.ooli3. 

;^o::.' i r.. ' : : : 1 . ; w-;:-' a^-;or<i^-.: 'lo Lv:j:i:i; oi o;v.^-Ljtroar:: :;pper prirr:ary 

liKil) rradt.? an^i un.iur ihe cori-i i i on^ 



^7 i-v* ! :• 1 - t. ; . ,f; ;.rf)viava :/:\rii liiv -rar::::.ar' schools w.-r-: to bn? 
t,;,r.v;-:.f;';*: Au::^ria. Ai' ir: ^h'j pa:jt, a,im.i i on to tiie 



.iri -. * M ■ *. ' 1 .-; • • : V i u n t a r' : iy 



Mr co;::*j1'; t iuri of the four-th 



.-r'!.i»^ o:' ; :• :.::.a r*." i;c::OOi. 

To !••••/'•:•■. '.'.> ::>a/i,:.';0 r* i.-.v.i arM-^v^:- , w-.: :;:a7 ^^ay that t'lO trani^fer ponui b Lli t ie - 

' "O" ■' i'^'j 1... ; > ■■; a--.- j-'-r-fiM. -.h'.' rir'::t " tr: hutarv" in the utrea::. lf--;diri 

Ar*^-'r th^^ r^'jr. h-ji: v/arL^ l:^'tWM^;:l l.M'j^l ana ] 93B and tne v/orld v^ar II poriod (betwee!i 



( 1 } N ' * V • - L- 1 : ; '.• L • ; . : t ; . i. : \ e w I r a a i\ fe r p o i b i 1 1 1 y (i i a not: c a ... s an overcrowd 1 n^^; of the ^ r aiiuiia r 
•.;c:.oo L;.- .vi r.c-j th*.^ nw.T.bur of puplLi availin,- t::emt5elveG of the opportunity provided by 
by the Ac I wa^ .^":.al.;". it. I/. batti:;ta in "100 Jahre Unteri-ichtsministerium, 1843-1948" 
(100 7---ir-.^ o!" th:-^ rVjderal ['ii.riii) try of jiducation, 1348-1948), (!3stGrreichiGcher Bimdeaver- 
ia.--, LO'l^^, r>-i.--':' T:v: :j aaaivorsary publication was prc;pared by a coniraittee corapOGed 

of r:ie;nt'-jr.; of th^? Federal KLrJiUry of i:;ducati';n lender the chairmanship of Dr.ii. Loebenste in. 

(2) The orovisirm "Ejub jeo'T: to voluntary ro^_^i:jt rat ion'* , loft it up to the parents to re^f^ii^ter 
thoir (J:iildr--jn for the ..ti ranc-:.' ox.airdnation, Th*-7i-ef ore , the Austrian entrance examina- 
tion is different frorr., e.,^-. the ti :ih 11+ examination in that in Great j^ritain all 
t,:it} -:1 -von-y-^ar olas have- to tako tr.t;-: '..'xan: i.nat ion wh'.iroac; in Austria admission to a 
■-v:i--r-:i 1 ./'^c'cr.ia i-y ochooi l:i ^^fff-cted by voluntary re/;i.:;ti-at ion for the examination. 

( 3 ) T he u p r- p r i nia ry s c nO o 1 i a 

"... at the core o: t'ne 1927 r-eform because it has introduced into the organisation of 
the entire school syste::: uniformity, on the one hand, and flexibility, on the other. 
It foiiow:; d irt.'Ctly' after the fourth primary school f^rade ana enables pupils who have 
coi;ipI';ted UDi'.'-'r :n*im'ir\y licr.ool to f;o on directly to vocational schools. Moreover, it 
permiti; 'vi:abLv; ;iup i 1:;' t,o trannfer to ,^^rami:iaz* j^c:'.oo1 wiuhoat loss. o±* time and wj th^at 
their having;; zo pa.^i^ any examinations. ':ot the school types between \;hich the uppei- 
pri:r.ary school forms a sort of linK are not affected in their substance by this. 

"Unfor-tunately , a setbacK occurred orily seven years after this reform. The great numbers 
of pupils vho r.cnr.ht ad:r.is:;:on tu -^r-inmar school and of graduates of grammar schools and 
uni ve:-:-> ities v:ho hilled to find adetjuato employment caused the i^inister of i^ducation, 
Dr. r'urt ochuschniL'tb f "to ir.ake rdie ,';ramniar school curriculujn so difficult that the number 
of ^:raduates necessarily decreased. The relevant Federal Act of I'larch 25, 1934, and the 
curriculum re^^ulat ion;L issued subsequent to tnat /\ct, rendei*ed it practically impossible 
for pupils to 'trannfer fron: uppe!' primary to -^i-ammar school, thus widening once more the 
^■^ap bef.veen {;raT*rr.ar r.chool and primary ::ohool". (From the essay quoted above by Dr. L. 
battista in "l(jO Years of the Federal Ministry of i::ducation, 2843-1948", op.cit., pp.162 
ff.) 

This r, i t.;tor'ical aeveloi. ment l'^ of particular importance to this report since between 1929 
and I Au:-tria, in s ite of a pronounced decrease of the cross national product, 
experienc;ed a .-^reat inflow of students to the secondary schools and the institutions of 
hiff^h'^r '■■^duc." t i ^^r , a flow which was checked not so much by the depression as by the school 
acts. ..e re^?:ard thir. fact as a warning; a£:ainst the simplification of assuming that "higher 
national income equal:^ inciv^ased inflow to the hi^^her schools". Chapter III deals with 
t:A.- i i!'"*:- 1 i •"•ri i r. ■-r''a*."r' d*''tail. 
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.ina i')'\'> W.-iTi.ari :-'::.ooi lav-: were in force i- Austria), the AuL-3triari school system 

took the fonn which i:» i li u:; rattvl in Diagram I below. 

In the post-war period, pupils .leaving: the fourth ^rrade of priniury school had the same 
prospects of continued schooling as before the war: capable children could enter an upper 
primary school or, upon pasna. e of an entrance examination, could enter the first year of 
/;'r?inr::ar school (arti; .•:ra:r.n.nr school, sci-;nc'^ .sramrr.ar school, science /grammar school without 
Latin, or the domestic science collo,re for Kiris). Pupils who did net effect either of these 
transfers reinairi'V.i or. 1- th^ ordinary primaiv/ school to complete their compulsory schooling 
in the senior divisior. . 

After 1945 th..^re were increased possibilities of transfer from upper primary school to 
f^rar-irr^ar school in so far as a modern language was compulsory for pupils of the first stream. 
The peda^70^ic principle/ of "brid^.;es find crosslinks", first established in 1927, regained its 
importance anc began to be applied more widely. Upper primary pupils with the required grades 
were permitted to transfer to gramj:iar schools after the first and second years provided that 
in these ,:ra:;un;ar schools Latin was taught only from the third year onwards (i.e. to the arts 
;ina a.-MeriCM .-rn-tmrnar schools prevailing in the rJastern part of Austria; at the arts and 
science --r-tnuna schools prevailing in tht^ '.vestern parts of Austria, Latin was taught starting 
in the fir-.t y--ar). Academic performance was considered acceptable for purL.oses of transfer 
if th(- i.'upi.! rtMjeived, ori his annual report card, a mark of "good" in at least half of the 
compulsory subjects, includ i rig Oerman, mathematics, and a modern language, and "satisfactory" 
in the or.her compulsory subjects. (The Austrian marks are: "very good", "good", "satisfactory 
"adequate" and " inadciauate" ) . 

After the third and fourth years pupils with the required grades could transfer only to 
the science gra::imar school wi'thout Latin (nealscnule) - or with Latin only from the fifth 
year on ( Lateinrealochule ) - and to the domestic science college for girls ( Frauenoberschule ) 
However, it was possible for any pupil from upper primary (or primary) school to take an 
entrance examination in all subjects permitting him to transfer to the next grade of a 
grammar school (or to transfer to the same grade, thus repeating it voluntarily). 
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Diagram I 



STRUCTURE OF THE AUSTRIAN SCHOOL SYSTEM BEFORE THE ENTRY INTO FORCE OF THE SCHOOL ORGANISATION ACT 

OF 1962 

Age 



?3 



n 



19 



18 



17 



16 



15 



14 



13 



ADULT rouCATlON 



VOCATIONAL. :.CHOO[.; 



12 



11 



10 



UNIVERSITIES. COLLEGES OF TECHNOLOGY, etc.. ACADEMIES 



Upper prr'^ry schools 



Pfifn;ify schools 



KindCfgarlcn 



End of compulsory schooling 



Leaving examination, entitling graduates 
to enter institutions of higher leorning 
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A •.rv-y ■ • • f , r;,-^ i:;*^ :.';:':o-i b^/ ^w^^^':i .I.MvV--*^^ ^-^i^'-i 1^6/1/65 clearly i3howo a 

:n:.ii-K^:-i incivai;-? of .t:-'.) i i ri ^:"t:;.::.ar- ::(:hooli^ ■■ir> c:in se^M; rro::: the follcv/iiit: table. 

A cori.::.ar i .-c:i or li.o ir.ciic-^G repr*.' : . t iru; uh'; nun.be r ,-:rLtn:::.'ir fjciiool pupils v/ith the 

i'ai:>>:; for t:;.-.; tot^il l•vl-v::::^ a,'- .tc: :r::^ { I'J- iT-yv'Mr-ol'i :r.akr'S it clear thnt the propor- 
tior^ g:" vo^iiir- 'xi' ' i.r . -o:lou1 i i-lTo:.;-!;; o:: the increaso. 



>} r- ■ t: r ■■ : c : . ' . o ]. t . r o 1 r.: 0 ri t c o in t'o (i w i h total 1 0 t o 17 V e u r - o Id 
poDulati on , 191 9/^'C - 1964765 UJ 
Index: l')19/;?0 = 100 







Ji:-,'-; of 


,;-fO up 


G raj nma r school 
enr'olnient 






IOC 




1(30 


i <. -:/.-'^ .... 




-.-{0 




139 


: .... 








17^ 


] ..I-/.:? . . . . 




70 




134 


' ■ . / I.- ; 








220 


: .... 




76 




237 


; 66 . . . 




76 




239 



\\) Je.-v "C;:t-rreic:iiL;crie ^chul;:tati.'3tik 1955/56" (Austrian ochool 



Jraoh ]. tr.'i?':-j tiie ri<?v^-lopi:iv.'nt oi /;;r'."in:nar school enrolment for males and feniales con- 
:5i.d..'r-d r,-.'LJ.-ir-i r.-vly . .;r:.'.>r -■/orld -Var I a marked increase took place: by 1933/54, 11 of 100 
r::rile ar.d t^ (')f IOC rerr.alo a.io Lescjent:^ were attend iri^ riaiiii^ia r schools. 

iiowov'.'r, ti.lf.- v;a:; LOiiov/od b;. a decrease in total enrolment wliich seems /generally to 
have continuKi vintil thf- final year;; of World V/ar II (for theide years no data are available), 

fn ] ','6.1/^5, 14 nut of ICO n:alo anci M out of 100 female adolescents respectively wore 
a t ' ■ T.d i ,■' r-i::..:.ar iicr.i'^o 1. an i /rt^rit.'rri L .-econdary ochoolK. 



l) Jince ad'pt. i '.'ri rjf tr.'- .I'^oZ 'ichrol C r.'Tanisat ion Act, .".ramrr.ar &c>iooIs have been known as 
f::'Vn*^ral .;•}<:•: n.iary rK:;'OOLS. 
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Gr:]Mh I 



DEVELOPMENT OF G:'^AMMAR SCHOOL EN'^OLMENT SINCE 1919/20 
EXPRESSED IN PETCENTAGES OF THE 10-17 YEA:^-0LD AGE GROUP 




1919/20 



1928/29 



1937/38 1946/47 
School years 



1955/ 56 



l%4/65 
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01 •..'.•lira nee 



( c } Pup i. . L5 w:io e:. t,..- r t,:,. 
year of ^ip; pr- ; iiri : 
.• * r ■ ltj:. a r r? c h c o 1 • 



L" ir ;u::.ool ai'Cf.M' co!:::. ;. et i on oV the fir:-t 

iO voluntarily iv-p^'.-it a y-.-'ar' Ir; t rani^ f erring; to 



(I) and (v.;} i::ay 



J' i 0 c : . M ■ .uo ; . l'. I v o ve r the pac t t er. y ea r 3 . 



Table ^ 

r,?;" vMi' f.:' /T'lr.ri.ar .-^nhool ( ..^ inc':*:^ lv^';;/rj4 /^er.'rral isecondary school) 



(In percent) 



Jcnool year 


Pourth f'v^i^ic 
^:chool leav^. 
paijsed the c 
examinat ion 


:;i'i:ntiry 
rs hav i a^ 
ntrarice 


Pupils having; 
to repeat the 
fir:;*t year 


Pupils having trans- 
ferred without an 
entrance exam after 
complt^t ion of first 
year of upper primary 
s c ho 0 1 


Total 
enrolment 
in the first 
year 


1955/56 . . . 


11,2'^6 = 


89 


.69 


/23 




5.77 




569 = 


4.54 


12,528 = 100 


1956/57 . . . 


9,902 - 


90 


.15 


638 




5.80 




445 •= 


4.05 


10,985 = 100 


1957/5H . . . 


13,259 - 


93 


.13 


571 




4.01 




408 = 


2.86 


14,238 ^ 100 


1956/59 . . . 


1'5,095 - 


92 


.47 


■ 649 




4.58 




418 = 


2.95 


14,162 = 100 


1959/60 . . . 


12,4635 = 


92 


.04 


699 




5.16 




380 = 


2.80 


13,542 = 100 


1960/61 . . . 


11,4'34 = 


91 


.91 


643 




5.17 




363 - 


2.92 


12,440 = 100 


1961/62 . . . 


11,236 - 


92 


.13 


531 




4.76 




579 - 


3.11 


12,196 = 100 


1962/6"5 . . . 


11,785 - 


92 


.97 


542 




4.23 




349 - 


2.75 


12,676 = 100 


l i6'V''.4 . . . 


l:•^792 


94 


.97 


4 50 




3.34 




227 = 


1.69 


13,469 = 100 


r964/6S . . . 


I>,b09 - 


95 


.94 


459 




3.19 




125 = 


0.87 


14,393 = 100 


1965/66 . . . 


15,004 - 


95 


56 


528 




3.36 




170 = 


1.03 


15,702 = 100 



In examining the trend towards --reater accessibility of the institutions of hit^her education, 
the nuiTiber of so-called 'V:er.uine" transfers from upper primary schools to the ne:...t .^rade of 
graiQiiiar sor;ool (/;en'MviL socoridar;/ school), with or without entrance oxaminatit.n, is of 
siecial interei^t. 

To the numbers of upper prirr.ar^y school pupils makin^^ the transfer to {general secondary 
schools may be added the nuir.be r who went into the 5th form of the "grammar school mainly for 
future teacr.ers": 1412 in 1961/62, 1974 in 1963/64, 2044 in 1964/65 and 2152 in 1965/66 (nO 
fir;ure available for 1962/65). iiowever, even witu these added fif^res the "efficiency" of 
this trrinsf'>'r link is showri to have been in the very low ran^e of one per cent or less. 
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Table 5 

Triinsfera i-r.j^n: udi'.t ir::u:irv School t.r. U:'^ nt ^ xt .-Tado ol' on.-r -il L;eco:..i :ujik;o1;^ 
without special categories in the school years 1960/61 to 1964/63 ; 

t r'tr...'l''j 

- r'ror:. the Il:X> fo!"i: of u:,i i. r-i riia r*;/ i;chool t.o th^? ,!:vi fon:i of the .:L'n*Ji"il r^ecor.dnry 
3'jhool ; 

- fro::. ^r..i i'or:;: 'j ui.per prinnr.v Gcriool to l!\<^ "jr-d Torn o ;" th*.' /ciieral ::.aar'y 

- iro:;; ?.ne '-^'rM I'.vri:: oi' upp'.T' prir:i.-iry lichool. lu the 4th I'orui oi' the ^;en...-rril iteco: .dary 
sciioo 1 ; 

- from t.he .ith :or-::i of ul.^t prin;a:-y :;c:iool to the Sth fonn of the /;oi:t.'/"il Gec'^.dary 









u::.i;er of 




The 


r c 


0 f : 






pr-i I- 


school pupils 




number of 








r] tri' 


f lri:t stream 




upper primary i-3Cr.ool pMpils 


jchoji year 




arz-i 


of the 


oehool year 


who tran:.ifer 


lo the 




;; :r;r L 


• t re ained 




next forni oi' a 




up:- 




linary i-_u:hooly 




general secondai-y school 




(fw 


ivn i 


;,o 4 i r^ei . ) 




( without i3:.ecial 


categories ) 












Absolute 


In 


percentage 












figures 






l-:^60/6l , , . . 






157,503 


1961/62 . , . 


350 




0.22 


l'j6l/62 . , , , 






151r^j'^5 


1962/6'ji . . . 


431 




0.28 


1962/65 , , , . 






l''6,39a 


1963/64 . . . 


521 




0.36 


1963/64 . , . - 






141,861 


1964/65 . . . 


746 




0.53 


l-}tjd/65 , , , . 






l':>7,489 


1965/66 . . . 


638 




0.46 



2. ■"Creation of a "oecond Path" to hirher education : the 3^;ecial forms of /:raiiiir.ar scf.iol 

The 1927 Grammar School Acts not only created possibilities of transfer from upr.'-r 
primary school to /^-rainmar school but also laid the first legal fotmdationG for a "£5ec".:d 
path" lead in,- to hi/^her eduetitlon. Two types of eiitablisiimentG were created: the loiral 
grammar schools and the grarrjiiar schools for employed persons. 

The relevant passages of the 1927 virammar School Act read as follower. 

"The Fed'^ral I'.ini'oter of Ii^ducation shall be authorised to establish tentatively several 
r\ir'i; .'.r'amriar sehoolu ( Auf ba;ji!chulen) within a period of six years after tiie entry into 
force of tiii-J Act; theue ."rhall :jerve the purpose of enabling gifted pupils who are not 
in a position to embarri upon grairjnar school studieo until after the completion of 
co.ipul.scry schooling to obtain a grammar school education through a special five-year 
courGe of study. 

"Trie Federal Minister of rJducatio!: may, within the period of time laid down in paragraph 
1, ter.tatively organise, at individuai gram::iar schools, coui'c-^os of sevei'al years* 
d u ra 1 1 o n ( g :'ar:i;;ia r schools for employed persons - A r r - ? i t e rm i 1 1 el s chulen ) in o rd e r to 
enable persor.o who, after completion of a primary or up, er primary school (BUrgert^chule 
n 1 6 *: y p e of ■ : p r r :iv\r::\ ry n c h o o 1 ) , ha ve h e gu n w o r'k- , a nci have finished vo c a t i ■ na 1 

5 3 
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, •, • - • ' ' • ■ V 't' ; .' i- :i:-.::.--t r :v.:r;0';l I'OV -/ir-Pioycd 

' ■ ■ , (1) 

■:n-i,:, at.>r*. :;. ' r: • ' ''^ y: r ' i >'.v:.lch. hav.; 

b--r: t. / n -.r,: ry " ^.>w:vr D.'V :i : ; : • i ■ - : . i : or "p^itM^" l^r^':::.r to tne 

^-iv: i.av-; ui..:o ^>vi:.-r<-J l'J.!7, : nc i • -'l- • ; M v 'kl. J :;iru;o iy^^O rnJ.y be i^u-.n 

rrc:;. .i*:'/- -ic : o :* ih^' r:u:;.;K!r .;:-i.s^;:it.r.; o:' Gpr/cU^i -cjnool lypeo [^-r^own :iicr;^- 

^r.i'.ii of tiif I'-'.-ular- o:.':.^- (now nine-) y-:'ir ;K:i;Ool in Table 6, 

A:5 :-f:cw:! : r. ' roll '.v i r:y nui;;i;<-r of .T-: .iuatei:; l'vr>i:. t:u^ various typei3 

or' :'-r:-;7-al .-:-a:n:..ar n^r.ooi ("v^m'i:;'. r"i j n i r. • ooJ::) v^-i;] O:. I'lrj i::cror:Se 

:.e'.w(:en l 'ii.'-: i ''^2 ar:.: :ec.: i.!.-.! ::"*." r-w-r ; • , ilow-Vv.-!', if v;e »!xan.iiie th'.; iMi:e of relevant 

- fi-;.:;. -ip: ;-ox l::.a o-ly / ' '■() : y'-ar:-; ol^; - a oL:::.i.lar thou^-h leGi: pronounced 

ir.crea:;" a:: i -'ai^e may be ob:;e;'Ved, w:.: ;b i-how:.; .hat. Ihe pere-mta^-e of ^^raduateG in 
rtj:;.-ct •rorrer^poi^i a^:e .-roup ha;; I'iije:., T:;lu;, 

■^,7 r^er -■■'.i'- ^f r- ■ 1 < -var; ay-' T^'j^.p i^. lae !:ir;.:i ^ : : • r I. 1';;^!:' -• 19?)o. 

^ 1 „ .. M n .. H .. .. _ 19,:/; ^ 

a:-..: a:a; roK.:::.a'.-iy 

., M H " " " " " " 19-: ^3 - 19-!7, 

:^ra'l i;a t.- 'd fr^;::. :'a ;_ ':'a::;:;.ar scbool::, 

A .-r'../v; ; - iv. :-aiar :. 't. v of M:e p'lta" of •M^^eat.io^ :r.ay -.huG be ob^:ervod, although 

nu::;^>ri ea: :.7 In r;a:* a:: i.oer: f .-real : mpo r iar:oe , r'oi' yra. iua' from rural ^^raiaiiar schools 
an-.: ;:ra::;;:.ar ticr.ooi for e::. ployed :>> r.j ; d -:;.o,-rap:ii c ,i o vel oy:-;en t ±r. not aG r:i(;niricant 
a:- for' *.he o\nt:r -ra::;::,ai* lujriool pi:piJ.;, ;^Li.'.:e fae L^taieav:": of tboGO special 3criool types 
btilorir, to rnair.' :L;f';reat. a:--; ;-roupi:. 



(1/ Iv':.*.i..n .d. -al : a]:>. f-; :;.ai'? of li.-^ ;a^'ci.aL "l'.*av;:-.y exttmiaa'ion for ornploved perr'onn" 
( P"'-r ;f .a-'.' i f''pr'if:.n, ■ } , . :Ka:a;-'.'' of wrach 'eitltie:-^ p'-rsona who not poncesc ;i sciiool 
I'.-avlr-.-* . :'l -af." 'ir..: v:bo aave ^..•i,:ea up an occiip.'it.iv-n to ;",".Uviy at an iaatitution of 

:ayh''r uea*. ^ a. or. b-;.::.;- of ti.'^ir ooc-pai,: nnal r;nov/lod^;';e or of intenaive studiof^ 

w.aich *a'\v ::.'i7 b.av^' ■••■rad-'ij oai \:\ -] .-iv^n fi^^l'U do far about PSO p-;* r; ■■oaji have availed 
'i.t-::..-'^ ; V- ".• • f" t.f;.: rVaaiyv, v..: -b v.-:.* "r. i t.:^. 
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the £.;ra:i:::.ar L5Ctiooii3 for' );/».'<] p.jr\;orij,: arui Uu; I'ur.'iJ. . : !'fiiri::;ai- Ljoiioolf. , l.*^- tv;oeri 1956/57 and 

.196.;/65. 

'IVibie 7 



E I ) r-Q ] III • n t. in / n < ; r': 1 1 /: r-ii:,: :.:ir t ' h o 0 J. a na .spy; c i r 1 1 tyy)iiu 





Gene ral 


gramciar 


i<ural 


Graiiiinar lochoolu 








.schools (: 


ince 1963 


£,^rammar schools 


for 


Total 




/'Oi^e- ral : 








employed p u x- a o : i j 








:;chooI:; ) 




































90.35 


355 


0.43 


993 


1.22 


31,664 


100 


1957/ 5 H 


32,379 


98,11 


334 


0,46 


1,203 


1.43 


84 ,166 


100 


195^^/59 


83 ,582 


97.86 


413 


0.48 


1,416 


1.66 


35,411 


100 




62,899 


97,44 


474 


0.56 


1,704 


2. CO 


35,077 


100 


1960/61 


■31,117 


97.23 


519 


0.62 


1,790 


2.15 


33,426 


100 


1961/62 


79,137 


97,06 


517 


0.63 


1,883 


2.51 


•:- 1,537 


100 


1962/65 


7t.sl69 


96.89 


552 


0.68 


1,957 


2.43 


60,678 


100 




79,544 


96,91 


580 


0.71 


1,9^9 


2.58 


32,073 


IOC 


1964/d5 


62,94 3 


96.92 


65'3 


0.76 


1,986 


2.32 


35 , 582 


100 


196^/66 


36,404 


97,16 


643 


0,72 


1,882 


2.12 


38,929 


100 



Lower percentages will be found for the rural gramar schools and ^j;rarnma:' .;criOOls for 
employed perGOr.a, in part bc^ cau.se these schools, unlike the 8-year re/jul-ir .Mineral secondary 
schools coinpri L-.ed only 5 and 6 years respectively dujjnci the period covereJo 

3 . Teacher o raining and th.e wiw rxniniTinv school for future teachers as an avenue to higher 
educa tion 

In the paL^t decade and a half, the secondary t:chool for teacher trainin^^ has played a 
special role in o^-ening up to late starters the path to the university. This is a five-year 
schonl wiiich follow-- the eighth grade of compulsory schooling and which combines general 
secondary education with pi'of essional teacher training. Jince 1950, the leaving certificate 
of this school - whose functions are now being tal-ien over by other school types as described 
below - has been the equivalent of the science granuiiar school diploma, thus conferring the 
rirjht to enter hiA^her education. A portion of the graduates have taken advantage of this 
right, alt:iOu.--ti the majority have entered the teaching profession as primary school teachers. 

The enrolments of these schools have risen steadily and while a part of the inflow is 
composed of pupils who have transferred from the general secondary school after "she fourth 
grade (end of the lower division), increasing numbers have come from the upper primary and 
ordinary primary schools, especially in rural areas. These primary school leavers are 
required to take an entrance examination. (Unfortunately, statistics on the previous school- 
ing of the pupils have been maintained only since 1965/64 ). 

Under the School Organisation Act of 1962, the role of this school in providing general 
secondary ed ication is being tai-ten over by the new ^■.'[ramjr.ar school for future teachers 
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{HuLsijch-Pndu;'' H< m 1 -ymria; : i uia-ii . I 1 1 '3), while the profuijLJ.iona.L f.'ach-r Crainlnj 

t'unctiorio are L-ir;r ai^^uin-^a by a n.;w t.yp*; of tiiird-levol teacher training; colJ.e/;e. n'^ 
the new .:ran"jnar i'.'j.-.ooIlj foi' ru^.^.ru teuchtTi] opened tnc-ir doorrj in -and the old-typo 

L^OGondary .ichouJ:: lor- tt,-acher trairilri^: are relea:-; i.n(; their laiit clay;:on in 1067, there- ia a 
cried of ^.verla^i.in,-. iieac- i r. tne tahh;a un the foLlov;in^: pa^-eo, enrolment !'i::nreL^ for 
rjO;Vo4 and i9'--'./'>'^ will '.'rj'iMspa.JLj Ijoth typed: of LSchoolLi. 

To be;:in v.-i*:. it ^w.o.ili r.^.>l':<\ that t'roi:; 1,963 to i'jb^/bo, 82 to S3 per ee'nt of the 
new enrolinent t.; -h'.- ra::i::'ai' ;;eiiool for f.^ture- t^•ac^■ler^^ ha.'J b-en di'awn from the upper 
primary :K;hooU:, v;:.:I..> butwe.Ti y and 11 per cent c;iiii-j fron, .general rrruiuriar l;c}ioc1l;. Prirr.ary 
or other .-.chwoi:;. .-. .pplied Ih^* reniainin^; 6 or 7 per cerit. 



Taule U 

.; c>a^^;o of rocru i.triiera to ;^r ai:i::.ar i;chool£3 
[.•irilnly for futuiv tf^achers 



'''a:;;'j f I'cm : 




1964/65 


1965/66 




20G 


278 


291 




\ y 974 


2,044 


2,152 




72 


72 


59 




50 


3^5 


94 




2, '502 


2,^87 


2,596 



ether data concernir -Mr: ini'iow i:] al30 hi^^aly -.i^nif icant . For example, applications 
for ad:niy:oicn d\iri.n.-; ti. T.io.: nay bo broken down: 



Pupils w::o: 


1963/64 


196a/65 


1965/66 






2,M58 

;^,302 (80.55-0 


2,949 

2,487 (04.33/0 


5,044 

2,596 (85.2S;v) 


Vert? ridt acce:.t'jd for Jack, of Lipace . . 




237 (8.29-:) 

519 (11.16;^:) 


206 (6,99/:) 
256 (8.68>) 


94 (3.0^>a) 
354 (11.65;0 



The coriipar.'it i ve Ly hi.-jh percenta^je of pupils wtio were refused admission for lack of 
'jpace showi; the :jo-cailed "pent-up social demand" for education (see Chapter XV). 

The foilov/im: tabiei; ;;how the evolution of inflov.- and total enrolment over the past 
decade . 



( 1 ) See o':' c t i o n above 
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'Pal i^t 

Injflow to the t'lriit .yoar ol' the oocundary nchoola for toicher train In/; 
(aince 196'V64 to the grammar schoole mai/ily for future teachera). as 
compared to the size of the correapondin^ a/?e group s 







1«M r-;.; ;.-y 


i'iv pup i U; 


Tot.al numb-}r of 14-yL';.ti'-old.T 






Ab:.-.o I ut{.' 


Irv.iex 


Abr.olu lo 


I nd e X 










.L i I i 1 LA i-i 1 P-A 0 


.1 9'"^5 = 100 






9u<J 


lot- 


.1 2H.9 


100 








101 


ii''.;3 


B7 






i , G.n{^ 


1 1.:-' 


107.6 


B? 


195^V'^9 




1 ,.?>'-i 


1 -o 


106.9 


82 


1 ?59/60 




1,'^G9 


i '';h 


89.1 


69 


1 ^6(;/rj 






14 9 


90 . 7 


70 






;i. r74 9 


D'n 


105.6 


81 






1,7C8 


I'll 


107.7 


83 


1965/64 


Grammar school for 


2,301 


2'^9 


102.9 


79 


.I.964/(>S 




2,487 




97 . 5 


75 


1965/66 




2,SSo 


270 


94. :3 


7> 



vn()rea;.i L:;'.' nam tor of 14-yo'ir-old:^ , who account for th-? majority of K*ntrio:^ into 
teacher ^r'tlr: ir..-: .ichooli: ^v:irj:i/^ir ychoolc; rnainly for fjtuyt toa^jiiurs, dropped by 25 per 

jont in the pM:;t t')>i yoar:;, ' h'.^ nu:nbor of en*:i'ie::; i.ncrc.LOcni by 15^! per cont du.ring the saj-ie 
period. In r*.' lat: 1 ■/■,• t-jr*:::;:, t '^e r'.^f or--^ , the niunbor of ontrl(?o can be iiaid to have tripled. 

Table 10 

aYirclment of the secondary schools for teacher training (including the 
cooraes for secondary-sc h ool leavera) since 1963/64 1 combined with the 
enrolment of the new grammar schools mainly f6r future teachera 







iJU*:ibor 


of pupils 


Total number of 14-18-year-olds 






Absolute 


I nd e X 


Abrolute 


Index 








1955/56 = 100 


in thousands 


1955/56 = 100 






4,012 


100 


548,0 


100 


1950/57 




4,144 


10:: 


578.6 


105 






4 , 11 


109 


598-7 


107 






4,616 


115 


568.8 


107 


l':^59/60 




4,971 


123 


544 .2 


99 






- , 4 96 


137 


506. 7 


92 






'^,25B 


156 


499.5 


91 


196 2/t/5 




6,965 


173 


'^^09.3 


91 


1 ) 


includi.-)^ grammar schools 


S,125 


2C2 


495 c2 


90 


Ij64/b5- 


for future teachers . . 




226 


503.8 


91 






lo,:^29 


255 


507.5 


93 
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Up t,(.' \'^'> :/■>•' t iv ( 
I nc rx';i::<ni , but :• i fiC ' 
A corn:.-! f i .:oii o:' to '.a I ir. 

t.ri" in flow,- - now *<.n t,;.*.' 



,■,1,1 11 



:,■,.] -ii;.-f"aa»Mi ( a J V •u-:i m Ito-l/nS a iwirat. upavM::,: ..a:j (.)b.;.M-v.'(i ) . 
.[;;,, .nl-- w i tii l\\>! al' i.a^^ a^v; r.y aa.^wa istronrly i nc !Mjas i r;/: 

Jint-t' *:nlry into I'ti/'*:" "i" ••a*' -jchfiol. OrvVin i aa tiori Art, of 1962, 

..,,.-lv .y,.-,'..-! .'r'i;';::.ar aaio .la ::,alriiy I'or t'atan) tANici.-ra - iiavo 



a. 



; r. 



:'ol.ni-ai t.a 



Tab!'' I I 

aaai^ia r\' laaioai a Tr n t,,M(ai'r t' t. r-a ' n; ly" 



r.'ar 


.•;t.'.'*a 1 ar • -a r" 
-ot.a. •! rv a.. a.'; 1 :: 


I-/ van .--ara^a; 
I'ov a.-aa -aa a r\y - , > 
aab'>-> 1 .L'jav*-\' - ^ 


'?a t ,'i 1. 


Index; 

19!;5 = 100 


liuiiibMr' of 
oI'-Il; ia t, 
po pula t. ia 


a; t/ot,:ii. 


:^o/:alar 

r, ra i n ; a ■; 

ca;ara>0 

oai.v 


Total 






Abaci utf 
in It 00 a 


1995 - 100 









aa6 


.1 00 


101 




IOC' 








h'/O 


107 


107 




99 


1 .'V// 


bi 1. 




rjOl 


96 


'■i6 


b'o • 5 


109 




, . ; / 






156 


19o 


116,2 


14 1 




ai ■> . 






11^6 


L26 


155/' 


162 




(' ";^ 






124 


157 


127.9 


156 


1\<6L 


7" 


l.!7 


9. '9 


129 


LUJ 


112.7 


157 








1 ,06-^-. 


1.27 


171 


107 . .1 


151 




-it,'-; 


A 


1,.:91 


1^5 


2t:6 


106.7 


150 


i "O'l 






1,^0.) 


172 


240 




108 


i>65 






1,59^^^ 


168 


25^^ 


90.4 


110 


1}6'3 






.-\1UC. 


203 


555 


105.5 


128 



(1) liince 195 i coai-ae 
c o nd uc t ed :i t the 
;t; e:i(ir a 1 s -j c a n d a r .v 



; or :;-..'CiaMur;/ 
; ;aa'? r- t.rain Ii". ' 
jaool are tra: 



; c ho ol Icviveia: (i^aturan te:ilehrgiin^;^e ) have been 
aaaools; thcaae are courses in which (graduates of 
;eci as primary school teachers . 



Up to 1962 the o,:t.,'at uf ^^radaatoL"; .t'r'om teacher training- schools, c;oa.a. idercd as a 
proaor{:iori o:' the n-.'lovaat are rroup, declined. Since tnen, it has bt^en ri^lnc; sharply, and 
will coritL::u«.' to riae: a^v.' th-,' development of enrolment in Table 10. 



4 , Accoaa to hi-:ner nt.adios trirou.-"h s^econdary vocational education 

Aocesi^ to hi.:a^^r edacati.-n - normally limited to stady in certain fioldo - may also 
b^^ had b,v /-raduat int^. fro:n a aecondarv vocational school. The main types of these schools 
a re 'i a c r I b "a b e J ow . 
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Jnoroas by pa^:oin- Ih- h.avin.: XMii.i ria t i on at a /^r-arniiKW Ji<:honl ei- a r--t,rai!urv: 
.school tho Li tuaent acquires an un.].imM..Hi rw:ht., t.o .nvoW at. an i n:;t.i t,u(. i on oi' Uir,h.r vdur.n- 
tion, the loMviru' O'Ttificab; of a ba;.Mn-:..; acaao;:iy limit:; him to unno Lntf^nt at, th.^ :Jc:hool 
o|- ^Jorn-vr.:.- (Ho-'n.i'-hiU - ffh' -V' I '.harLlM 1 ) . :'ut hy taKiri,- an adaiti.nnal (^xam i na t i ot^ - t^ii-.: 
nupplM[:;.^ntarv .o 1 - Lf av i n.: r x:.im na t i nn ( iwvnri^um^^nmatura ) - he can al::o actia.iro an 

anii,nn.te.i ri.-nt to at>.ly at i n:; t i t^; t i unn of a i./:lie r o.luca t i nn . On the other hand, /graduate:: 
fn- -enera.1 ,:rarnr:ar sehuol.;; iriay obtain the Leavin^: cm; rt 1 r i (Vi te of a buGinen.; acaaerny in a 
two-.v..-ar cunirr:er'(Ma.l. course for ;:ramMar school ,";raduat(M', - ( Ab.i. tu r- b-n teiikurc ) . 

Ttie .leaviri/- - rti:"LCate oi' a buiunoGL: acadeiuy i^; tnonjovor eciaivalent to the joa r-neyrnan ' 
oxanMnatlon (-Je.- L ! enr.rli fun^: ) in a e uiui.. ■ rcr i.a ! I'ield and catitleij the holaer to conduct a 
baiurieia:: Lrovid-d ii- can ;:ive im'ooT oi" at lea:;r one year':; experjonce in that flela. The 
busine^-n acria-;riy in an upper dlvi.aLon nehool (V 111 ^); in 1956/57, approximately 05 p<^r 
c-.-nt or it:-, firnt year pupiln were upper primary L^chool Loavorn, 'jO per cent camti from 
,:raininar achool, and thc^ root from other ^iohool::! ( lu-iior divi nion of ordinary primary nchool^i 
or pupiJa^ wfio woali have nad to repeat a ,:rade at other ::chooli3). But the aintribution has 
b.-en ciiar.'inr in favoar of upper primary school pupilLj, who in 1964/65 rc'pre:;entod 73.11 per 
cnit of ^n" firat-ye-ar pupil:>. 

ThliJ dcvelo:.i:ient i idiowri in idie following- tcable. 
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In t.i..- rK'xt. i.'ii.l", M." I,nt,;il .>nf'(),ini.'ti» iiv- r'.^'i into irrifX numb'T;; 'irni tin' 



with ttvit of r>'lovHnt rL/::o ^roup 





nnro I nit'i» L 


All 14-17 yoar old v. 


Ah;;o iu t-'J 


I')S9/'36 100 


In 

thouL'and 3 


I nd ( ? X 
1955/56 ^ 100 


ir^b/'yo 


)i 


10 C> 


4 6fj.H 


:iOo 


r)'36/57 






4 92.3 


.1,06 


r/y//5-. 




117 


4 0?. 5 


103 


1 m/'yj 


L 


il7 


455.5 


9B 


1h'3v/60 


7,^iC7 


11'"' 


4 16 . 7. 


B9 


Ij60/6L 


7,H7b 


114 


394.0 


84 


Jir;l./.>2 


7,74;:: 


11.- 


39-^.1 


84 


i[)t\:!/h'> 


7/)l5 


10^;^ 


■^92. 6 


84 


196 5/64 




10 1. 


406 .4 


87 


i9o4/65 


•.■,J7.-^. 


101 


413.4 


89 


I965/-.6 


u ,647 


97 


402.2 


86 



Tht,' abrjoluto ruinb'Jr of :.'la(.iont;.; ,s:i0v;3 con:; i/hM'ablc i'luctuationJ3 aLi a rcGult of demo- 
^;ra..hic facloi'::. A coii.pnri L'on of t,he erirolrn'.>i:t indices v/ith the size of the correcpond in^.; 
a^-o '-roup :jriow:j tnat onr'olrT.^nt haG riuon ul L,::htly relative to the a^e ^roup. 

Finally, the develop::.en t of outpi.it oT the buLjinens academies in the past decade is 
Lihown in Table l^ . 

Table 14 aliiio :.>how:: an nior'^aiie of the ab:.;olut:i,' number of graduates up to 1961. Since 
then a lecreaGO haG been objerv<jd which cannot be explained by deino;.'raphic factors alone. 

( b ) oeeonciary technical and trade scnooln 

The five-year federal tech.nical and trade schoolG (up to 1963 known as "Bundesgewerbe- 
schulen" ) are institutions for the trainin,:T; of gifted young people for careers in higher 
technical ser-vice in indui:try and state undertaK inr!;s as technicians and draughtsmen. They 
enter these fields of ^mp 1 oym'Mi t iirimed i ate ly after taking their final school examinations. 
This examinatioi: entitles them to I'^i'ceive certain rights and privileges in one or more 
respective trades. The course is normally cornplet»-;d by taking a leaving examination which 
^ives access to r:i,7;her studies in the sane or a related discipline. In certain cases the 
taking of supplementary exami nat i '-^ns is necessary, just as in the other upper divisions of 
secor.rlary scnools. boTore tlie 19o2 ochool Organisation Act, thone school leavers who intended 
to go on to university were restricted in their choice of studies witiiin the Faculty of 
■ingi nee ring. 

(l) oee "Bild'jn^Tporicht 1^^^^5", (l'-^^^ K"port on ivvurttion). 
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1 /, ■ 

1 

I,'". 1, 



(.'. .i;r:;<':-. for' 
, ' fi::.niar 



.'YC 



L , ■• ''■'/ 



;ti^:i.-ic;:. 
"Hi ,V 



•1 



11. (; 

1 J :. 

1- '1 



U;7 

17-1 
154 
169 



1 r}-v<'ai^ 0.1 tin 
(17': - .1H:7) 



t\br>() 1 u t;(.' 
in 



.7 

^'n.7 

l:o.^.^ 

J 07 . .] 
lufj .n 

88 . 
105.4 



.1 nl'-x 
195'^ ^ 100 



U'O 

109 
111 

121 



>:rvl';:' IV"*' •^'■r/y::>l Or-^aniijatioi^ Act. 



fnlLuwiri.t'- 1 o ve lo OHIO nt ovui' the piv^t >lecad(.". the total 
i- 1 r'/ iL'oraiicaL ar.l t. r.'i'i*: i^ciioolc; tim ciVcin{y.nr a i ^.'.t^vLbut ion of their 



and, lastly, tho devoloprr.ont of 



ontoriri/: :v.;.il:; acco t'<i ' r. " t^i 'v'b'- i^r-.^ vio..:; i:cLoo 
outpi.t ^.:(3r;.:;a!-ri wi:,b tb- "VOiutinn in til" ::i:V' ol' the --levant i^jje ^roup in tho total 
popula t ion . 

The orf-;ani:-atii.K;al un.it.y of tb.'..' .;er-r;ryiar7 teciu.lcal and trade scrioolr-. :-.pociali i.Mnr in 
techno^orical subject:: vitr. '..hej intorrr.eii iate-lovel technieal Gchooln forinin,..-; their lower 

V Li^ ; nr:.: Aor:: not :.:er::-.Lt a :;cparatt} lir^tinr of (^nrolrri'.'ntn i,n tho To llov; i -.^i LableiJ. Tho 
increa.-.e in '/a*- n'.mbfr or.' pup i In :-,in'.,a? 1955/ Sb i-'-^ evi.dont. It is not uoL-.aible to provide a 
cornDari.:s.':n wit:: t:^.e eor-r''r::po:;d Lti.': a^-ie fj;rO'.:p3, an the Gchooli; comprii^e three, i'our or f-iVC 
years, and ar-- -.herefon- attenied primarily by th':- a^e groups:: 14-17, 14-18 asa 14-19. '-^ore' 
ovt?r tb.e :;ta. t.^. r,r [-.r :j>rj\ :: and clan:;ea for master craftsmen are adults belonf^inp; to 
variolar a.-:e .--roup:;. 
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'!al.l'.' 1'; 

Hnrolmont In thn .M>>c:nntlf\ ry 1:<M;hnloal and trade; r.choolB, tho IntHrmodiato 
technical, tradu anti artn-arui~criU.'tn ;.iohoo.l.n, the nchooln for master 
craftemon, t'oromon and con'.it rue t j.on workers and tho clai^:)eH for rnante?r craft omen 





;;».♦( 
■ii;d 
i n I.'.' r*i! 

a 2 ' t > - 


Kn I'f) i !!;>.' nl in 
ond'i r'.y '.►fchn i ca.l 
1. rvidc Mctioo 1 1\ and 
t.Mi iatt.'-I»jv*'i trad(.', 
technical rind 
and-cr"if tt; L'.ciic.fO.i; 


rjH'O l.ni"nl; 
i n Mchoo'l for' 
ma;' Lu r* c r*a f Inrnt.'n , I'n r"<.':nL'n 
and coni) t I'uc t i on work*.' r;'. , 
f.ad in (:laGr,(}rj f<.^r 
n.ai;. t*"'r cmi' t.";nen 


TotaJ 


i *')'-./♦)'> 




1 ] ,^•.f^M 


1,2^^3 




13,123 


.i'")o/')7 






-1 ,:'^^3 




14 ,139 


i»v7/'.'^ 




r-',7M.i 


1,401 




13,1^2 








1,633 




16,390 








1,737 




16 ,363 






14/.,0n 






16,469 


L .• 






1,H,H4 




lb ,316 








i/.':^> 




16 .Hfil 






] 


1 , ^1 G • 




16,92^3 






l')/,>-i4 


1, 323 




17,109 






1 ' ) , L' 


1,369 




17,3^39 



Tai ; 16 



Previous schooling of students admitted to secondary technical and trade 
3chool3 and intermediate-level technical, trade and arts-and-craf ts schools 



y "a r 


Of tho foil ow i n,'5 
nu;riber:: ••.♦n rolled 
for the tim*'* in 
thf firi't- cl.aca^e.T 


Th( 


} followin^T came from: 




Total 
enrolment 

in the 
first-year 

classes 


0' f ) p ul :.i 0 ry ; j c h.o o i 3 


Tho lower divi.^iion 
of ru-jcondary schools 


hI'u'.O i u to 




xh>;oiute 




Absolute 


% 


1/33/56 


3,701 


100 


2,351 


68.92 


1,150 


31.08 


4,044 


. .'at\/ S7 




It.G 


2,4 95 


69.63 


i,o;-;h 


30.37 


3,824 


-SY/3r^ 


3 ,7'/' 








1,174 


31.12 


4 , 004 


- -:>/V59 


■l,3t. ^ 


100 


:-.,0b7 


71.24 


1,238 


2-. 76 


4,64 3 


. )l f^O 


4 ,(>17 


10') 


2,913 


72.51 


1 , 104 


27.49 


4,313 


:4na/n 1 






2, 934 


73.31 


1,057 


.'0.49 


4,309 


: H- i/o2 


■> 




- ,103 


73.31 


1,130 


2o.69 


4 ,633 




,327 


i' 




74.99 


i ,132 


25.01 


4,896 


L/6 3/64 


4,71n 


i'.A 


S'>19 


7t'.23 


1,127 


23.75 


5,036 


i ■*6..:/63 


4 ,02'^ 


LO'. 


;^,024 


75.11 


1,002 


24.39 


4,770 




: 1 .'7 




5, i.:i 


76.11 


9e<6 


23.89 


4,935 



(■ > la hi.'' ai .Vv .;liOw:' a dii-t, i.rict trar:d \\\ ravoar of ont^'vln^"; pupil:: co-Li n^^; from tho 

■ ;-i">r'y ;aa r, --^ . rVorn 1 ,*33 to th^^ro r.ay been a rioo of ovfr cix per cent ir~. tho 

I"' r''':;o t i or'i of •".■•>•■ r.ril.- reor'*it^''t \v v:. nzx.cA.z^ov): tichool:^ aru a corr(^::5po!id in£: 

a-a::::.-' i r. 'a" : re-:"!** ion trara: f r r i a:- fr:'i:;: \.iv.' r^.^w-^'vCx oocondary c^chool;^. 
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Tiiblo 17 







. • - . 1. 1 .-1 ry 




I I. I.-/ 


i <-y. 'M--nl.i, , 


. ' ■ 1 > 
' ) ' i ' ' 








l( ' 
< i ■ 

! j 1 

i ■ ■■ . ' 
j 

, • i ■ 


Ir.,' 

1 -■ i 

1 ■■(■ 

A ' ■ 
: \ r- 




'fl 'L- ul" i :'i (yi ;>i ri; :"or' h :ii^'h"r ei ornt':; or t;:M.":'inr 

■ ' , t i 1 1 '.Hi'. ;;]'ri.i t,'.- t.o tirir'oi at tr.o 1 nr; i: i. t u t...-:, for 
.'•■j 'it- ' fi" ''jn i V' • r.'. i '. i pr'ov i i or.-'ii ri/^'it o i.-Mrolir.'.-'rit w.'i:.: 
''Lt::n/' 'i : ; ^ .p : 1 '>[;;f.M; ry " xa::i : na j or^ , I'nr :\l ..'lo.ti'.. car, acq:. : ■ 
: V a r. I na t i t ■ ; 1 1 n or' a i ra" i' .ca i r^, Thu I'o.i ja v; i r.y tab! v 
i.*aj' or' T,;.i;; tyj.t' Oi' aeaooi :'!!ic-/ i - A !'U'in: t. j-er^] ;;.ay b<-^ 
i, i'^.y) 'iai y-^'', (J"u:'>) riru! y 1.''. (i.',^^-:) i r, au',.' to cii;:\oy r^iphic 
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lo : ; . 'w: - : 



. : -t DOT.. : 1 b I . i ^ It' :^ o !' :icct.'i^ 





- I 


■ ^ r: ; 7 (r.( 'lit h;'. 












7 




K'h 


[ ^ 




14-'. 






]f.^ 


1 




l'>Y 


< 1 




.1 --.M 






.1. 1. 


' 1 




1 1 

r/j 






1 .1 .:. 






X..19 


■.■•i;;; to hi/ 




(.\iiu'-it 1 on 


uo h i -ho r 




,:-it..[o!i ci'^)iit;od by 


11 tn up li) 


the 





pr-i.n.ary ;'Jno^. 1 :o ^aav 
f a , I i o v; v < ■ , a j f a r a t J . 



t,;.' iiri i. v- r'£; i * i f ,' (the /^'.nK-rai ;;*)Coiulary .'.school) liay boen 

.'•«:r:Vury ■ bf.'i'o.'-M f,ht? iricr'ua'oe was accounted for by the 

'l.riw pupil:-, r'r'oii. [;rvin:ai'y :jchoolr> who paGr>ed the entrance exam- 
' ' ill' r'T.'.'i-a I ;ieo(.riciai'y schioolc: at th(j a^:;o of 10 or 11. As we 
i'.tary" jn t,ij(.' r:;aii^i trr,*a;:i (t, rariL'fer poiJiu, bill ti en froni \apper 
li L;ecoM;iar'y L'choLv! ) ; the ef Tecti venoss of thi.s tributary has so 
-ral r:ra:r»:r;ar rchcol:; <are coacori;0(i , been r.trikirirJy iitable and 



t r I k i - : y i ow . 

In ;*u :*■/' -y i ' '.h" i<" v-'ic j ::i"n? o th-' ":;,ain :;troairi", w>j can obL^erve a coi::: i do rable 

i::^) r"-i.-^^ i!: '>r. .•■o.I .t:-.' t, i;. :,h'.' .•••.■i;"ral rcejn.iary i.;ohooi::, botli in abcjolute fi/^'jui'erj ar^d in terms 

of Liar t i;"it. i t::" r"-*i-'Vint a,***.' r,vn\^'j. Thir; ii: :jhown Jn the table below: 
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Table 19 

General /?:rammar school (since 1963 /general secondary school) enrolment 
as a percentage of the 10-17 year-old a^e group 



Year 


Total i.^- 
old fzirv 


-17 yecir- 
roup 


:L;irolw.*:rnt ox .';enL!ral /;r:i:i.T.'.ir C'criools / • 
(uince 1963 t:enerHl secor.dury Gchooiii) ' 


In thoi 


.f;andL3 


In thou:^uirius 


As a percentage 
of a.:e ^;roup 


i 950/ SI . 




771. 


1 




6.52 










4 


74 .S 


b . 6 




1960/61 . 




HOK^ . 




79.^ 


9.ao 




1965/66 . 




789. 




87.0 


11002 





(1, 'rrris t.^ible only o..cwg the riumb-vr o:' cupilo in th.-' iL'-17 year old a;:e ;;roup; younr, mid 
old.' I' pu:. iliJ ;ir«- rot iriciud-rd. 



(b) Apart I'ro.T. "rr.ain ■ r'^'ai;:" , nowever, ther ri wiiolo system ot' other pathc to hi(^her 

education, which 1:-) j^viinir;,-:- i r.;::ea£j i ri,: importance. Tho:;^ pathi> cocpri.se the old oocondary 
schoolii for t^a'jh'.'r trair in^ (and r.ow tho ^;r;inu!:ar schools mainly for future teachers), the 
bu;:ineGS academi.^s , the ijecandary teci.nical and trade schools, and the secondary schools for 
women's dorne:i:tLc and catering occupations. The.^je are all "upper-division types" without 
lower divisions. A minority of the pupils corae frOin the lower diviaion^j of ,;^r.arar:iar schools. 
The majority are recruited from upper primary schools, ana a small number co:ne from the 
senior division of primary .school. 

As A-iii be seen in the loliowin,"; tables 20-23, and l; .iiTLT.ar iried in Table 24, in 19o6/67, 
98 per 0'»nt of the 8,800 pur ils entering the non-specialised Sf3condary schools", which have 
provided the f^iajor access to higher education, came from the lower division of these schools 
themselves, wtiile about 88 per cent of the 24,000 pupils enterin/r all other types of 
secondary and interriiodiate schools v/ere recru'.ted from the primary and upper primary schools. 
The "other ways" to n1('her educatior; represented in thin latter ,;jjroup are of particular 
importance with a view to the expected future development of the Austrian school sy^jten; thlr^ 
is nil I'.-rli red , fu ."tnermore , by develOLments i*" other riuropean countries .^"^ ^ 



(1) i'j.g. in '.he Federal Republic of Germany. See the brochure "In^enieurschulen , Keuordni' 
Ausbau I962/7O" ( :'Jn,^ineerin-^ Schools: :ieor.;:anisation, :^xtension, 1962/7C), published b;; 
the ;Jtand:nr Confer^^-nce cf the Hinisterf, of .Education of the Lender of the i.^'ederal 
:':epublic of Germany, .".rnst Klett Verla^^, ututtfart, 1965 • 
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Table 20 

Pupil inflow into first forma of secondary and intermediate schools, 1966/67 

Schools of ori/^in 
oecondarv schools /giving iO:eneral access to higher education 



P^p ila t rana f e rred to 
(receivln,;^ schools ): 




Pupils transferred from (schools 


of origin): 




priniai'y 
schoolG 


4th form 
upper 
primary 
schools 


4th form 

general 

secondary 

school 

lead ing 

to higher 

education 


Other 
schools 


Total 


N 


"i 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




N 




5tb forms of the grammar 


74 




2,520 




385 




20 




2,999 




schoola .Tiainly for future 


























2.47 




84.03 




12.84 




0.66 




100 


5th forms of secondary 






158 




8,681 








8,839 




schools without s^^ecial 






























1.79 




98.21 








100 


5th forms of secondary 


74 




2,678 




9,066 




20 




11,838 




schools giving access to 


























0.63 




22.62 




76.58 




0.17 




100 



Note: Mention should be made of the fact that the total sum of the figures in Tables 20-23 
does not agree with the number of pupils in the first form of the corresponding intermediate 
or secondary types cf schools. This is due to the fact that numbers of repeaters of their 
own school and those of a sin:ilar school wiio have been accepted into the first form without 
entrance examination were not considered. 
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:3c;>ool;:: 01' ori/'in 



Papii.i: ',r.:r..i :'t; ri'i.-',: I'i'oi:: (;-u:hool:i of ori^'in): 





cth rorr:j 

Lri;:.ary 
i:ericoIs 


4 th for:r. 

pi'irr.i'.ry 
ociiooli; 


4th : orm 
^/ea-.Tal 

Cuhiool 
ioaa 1 
to hi."h*;r' 
'.'4ucat i. on 


iJchoolG 


Total 
























I ; ; t f o nr. ; ' :' . -.■•j : . : :.i 
■.;:ir. i :■ i.. -.li'i t :"i i 




- f - -L 


73.. ^0 






798 




53 


74 


;:.27 


3,253 


100 


aca<: 


14 




i,7'-)l 


76 


1 


5C5 


1 . 


4o 


43 


1.S3 


^,353 


100 


r. r a i r 1 i r :'o r w \':.'.: : . ' ; : 
.jn:'?..:t ic aria r : 










67 








84 


15.24 


551 


IOC 








4, '3 53 


75. 


57 


1,303 


4^1. 


16 


201 


y,27 


6,157 


100 



Table 22 

Viii^iX i rflow :Vi r/^t I'orrT.j of secondary and ir:torrLgdiate rjchooln, 1^66/67 

ochooli: or or.i/-in 
■Inio rn:e'j la tti voc:ational schools 



Pupils transferred from (ociioolo of orip;ln) 



Pupils transferred to 
(receiving schools): 




e.th ror7;-. 

priii;ary 

och.fjols 


'\ th form 
up p^^r 
primary 
:;ch.ools 


4 th f ormi 

general 

secondary' 

school 

leading 

to hi£;her 

oducatio n 


Other 
sciiools 


Total 






N 








U 








N 




T rad e a jid t e eri n i r; :i 1 

vocati Dnai :'.c:.fv.'lB , . 






1,412 


7y.4i 






205 


11.53 


161 


9.06 


1,773 


100 


Cornu:- ' rr. i a 1 c : : o o I " . . , 

'/ 0 'J a t i '.--:■ a I ::'-":. o : lr> for 
'AO::;e n ' d ■ . r..-^ i:: l i e nd 
car.'^rinf* O' ;^: ^ . j,a t io:..j , 


1, 


234 


3.^0 
26.47 


5,550 
^:,429 


*0. 
69. 


4 

74 


306 


4.97 


67 
241 


1.09 
3.79 


6,157 
6,351 


IL'O 
100 


lnt*^rni-^d iar;^■ voc.n i jrvii 
5c:;coli'; 






13,3u6 


93.14 






511 


3.58 


469 


3.28 


14,286 


lOi. 
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Jc::ool:- 0.:' ori.:"in 



t r:in:; r-/od :'ra;:. (:;c:.oo1:j o ori,-'in) 



Pupil:; t r-.i!M i ».^r:-rj.] to 
( ! "/i.*:,* school:; ) : 


: 


crirr.ary 


■ -th fo:'ni 

school 
leaa in^ 
to hif'her 
education 


of::..: olc 


Total 


















iJ 




Jchool;.; :'or kirui'.- r.;;u:'t^.'n '.(.'ri'.::.^::-:: , . 


26 




377 


80.56 


49 


a 0.47 


14 


2,99 


4 6a 


ICG 


i-ichooli- I'or' I'r.': :. tm J r; i of wo;.. 




12.63 


216 


75.79 


14 


.:.9i 


19 


6.67 


285 


100 


Int^.Tin^'-i ici ccr.ool.s :'or te.-icrw.T 


64 


. ^0 


S93 


73.75 


63 


8.37 


33 


^..33 


753 


lOU 



Table 24 

Total pupil inflow to secondary and intermediate schools 

and percenta/^e of tiieir origin from primary and 

general secondary schools 1966/67 



Receiving Schools 


i^upil 
inflow 


From 
primary and 
upper primary 
:jchool3 


?rom 

e n 0 r a 1 s e c o n(i a ry 
iichools 




I i umber 






1. Secondary f^rairjr.ai' niainly for future 


2 , 999 


8^: . 03 


12.84 




6,157 


75.57 


21.16 




14 , 286 


93, 14 


3o58 




753 


78.75 


e.37 


Tot'i I for tea'.:her, technical and 


24 ,195 


87.66 


9.35 


uecciidary witr. -ut i-. r-cial ca t»-ff i> r' i.o f:-. .... 


8,839 


1.79 


98.21 



(c) The follow; ri/; tanlo sum:' up the p-rfo rmanco of the entire syr-te.r. of pat ha: leadin^j to 
r. 1 c'n e r k} d u r a t i r. be t v;e en 1955 a rri 1 964 in t e rm o of t r.<i d e ve 1 o pm*;-' ri t of the total output of 
t'.v'id ua t'?o . 

It can te r.:een fror:. t:.i:-; table tiiat the number of £^raduates increased from 1955 to 1962, 
but ha^i d»i'::l i r;e'J ijinor? t::on. It is difficult to compare these fifjiires with the population 
fi:5ureG for th-? r-.- L»:'Y;ir. " a-- ^:roupo, nince the len./tn of li^choolin^^ varies •■vitii tiie type of 
.school . 
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Table 25 



Total of all piradiuitea from aecondarv sch o ols provldinff access to higher education 



(1) 



Year of leaving 
examination 


Absolute number 


Index 
1955 = 100 




5,125 


100 




5.443 


106 




7,674 


150 




9.993 


195 




11,004 


215 




11,120 


217 




11,465 


224 




11.700 


228 




10,662 


208 




9,830 


192 



(1) From; 

- general secondary schools (includin^T; rural grammar schools and grammar schools for employed 
persons ; 

- secondary schools for teacher trninin^; business academies; 

- secondary technical and trade schools; 

- secondary schools for women's domestic and catering occupations; 
including the special students of all these schools. 

It can be seen from this table that the number of graduates increased from 1955 to 1962, 
but has declined since then. It is difficult to compare these figures with the population 
figures for the relevant age groups, since the length of schooling varies with the type of 
school . 

Despite these difficulties, however, an attempt is made in Table 26 to give a general 
idea of the devel^.pmr'ut of output relative to size of age group. This is done by determining, 
as an average figure, the percentage of 18-year-olds (the group accounting for the bulk of 
graduates) in each of various birth corort groups who have received secondary school diplomas. 
It will be seen that over a 12-year period the ratio of graduates to total age group rose 
from 6.6 per cent to 11.1 per cent. 

Table 26 

Percentage of secondary school graduates in the relevant age rvowq 



General grammar schools 

Secondary schools for teacher training 
Secondary technical and trade schools . 

Business academies 

Secondary schools for women's domestic 

and catering occupations 

Total 



18-year-olds belonging to the following 
birth cohorts 



1933-1936 



3.7 
0.9 
0.9 
1.0 

0.1 



6.6 



1937-1940 



3.8 
0.7 
1.0 
1.2 

0.2 



6.9 



1941-1944 



6.1 
0.9 
1.5 
1.7 

0.3 



10.5 



1945-1948 



(1) 



6.0 

1.8 
1.7 
1.6 

0.3 



11.4 



(1) Partly estimates. 
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H;i/l:.^: r"n.".' i "li:-: •. rf :'o r::..; -^^i O'.it i>: nin? yMit and evaluatod th-jir 

►,*i*:"';'jt.i vwri^-i'.:.j , -^^-e ar-- :;^w Ir. .'i ijO:>ii\u:. -.a i::/wV/ now 'om^ Vjij2 ochooi OnjfjiniLicxtlon Act con- 
jj-\Iida*.»;L: ar:c i:.:*o th'; ;tbuv^-r::»M; t: lorvj'J >i(^vtjlo:.i:i'.;rit: or' the Austrian school syu toi:i - 

I.e. th.- i r:cr^r;..;-^i .:r;l'Icv; ;:c:iOol;> i-r^adi:;:- to ;:i/'hcr' education in ^ori'jr-al, the 

irriiji'over:;-^-!. w oi' '.rariijrer :,0oSibiiitieL3 I'ro::* upper priruury LXdiool (or frorn the senior divi:.;ion 
01* th-.- oruLnarv pri'r.ary school) to tne3e uchoolu, aiiu the increaoing importance of the go- 
cai '.^-.'d upp'.T iivi^■J:^.r■. typ^>:j of i:':;hooi a^j v;-^ Li as of tho other paths to hi^^her education. 
Jec'%i--;.r-. '5 of t•i^' I.0o2 Act a:jtu;ft:; th(* d f.-moe ra t ic pri r.v,- Iple that all existing educational 
f^'jilities (ir'c'udir.g tr.e lii.st i ti . tu < of hi/di-r education) yhould be open to all capable 
P'-tiwr,*' . It re:idt3 ad followo: 

"Tht? \u;.:trlan school Ljyijte::; i;hall be unifori:: in structure. The £3ti'UGtural divicion of 
t!.»^ .;u;itriar; 3cho^;l oy;.>teL-, i3:iall be detern:ined by the various levels of age maturity, 
tii'.' '1 : f r^T'^^it talent:: of thr-- pupilr,, their different taskij in life, and tiieir future 
Oc^.'upa t i on.s . All pupilo pos^jeuijin/- the neces::ary qualificati'--n;; shall have the oppor- 
tunity *.o acquire a nirjior education and to transfer from or^e school to another". 

Trie principle of "brvi .ifos ana croj.:siinks'* (or - to expre^js it differently - the 
principle t:.at dead er,ds in ed.ication must be avoided) is laid down in general terms in the 
section quoted above. The specific ways in w:iich the 1962 Act prepares the ground for 
impien.onti ng t:;irj prir.ciple :r-c re effectively than in the past are sielled out in other 
SfCtior.G. A:r:Gn^-; th'i ,Ti0re important provisions in ti^is respect are tK" follov/ing: 

1. ^;^asure^; to facilitate tranjfers to .^en ;ral secondary school 

Capable upper ijrim^iry pupils (first-stream pupils v;here there are two streams) whose 
ar.r:u:.'.i r'>port:: S;.cw c.ia t isf ao tory results (in accor'dance with the regulati:;ns govei'ning 
grade classif icati.-:n) 3.n'i ^ho have been successful in tiieir foreign language studies may, 
as in the past, transfer '.-■ithout exandnation to the next grade of a general secondary 
::chool in wr. :ch the sanie lar.g'ja.-e is taugiit. But the 1962 law goes fartiier than earlier 
iegi slMti--ri in facili tat "..n - such. tra:iL;iors. Not only does it lay down the principle that 
dif ferer.ce.j in eurricului;. between th.e upper primar-y and the general secondary schools must 
not be such as to impede moveraent fror:. one to tiie other, but the reform^; which it has 
effeetnrd in '.h^^ :;tructur'"- o:' the' <;eneral reoondary schools serve to remove a number of 
p rf ' V i ou:: i y e x i s t i m: ob ; j t .-ic 1 n t o t rans f t-* r • 

Of par*ticuiar relevance in this cor.r.^-cti i;.; the frict that in the nev/ science grammar 
school no Latin is taught in the first djv; .ion (first four grades) and that the curricuJtim 
of tnis division ro ighly c or i-e spends to triat of the upper pro-uiary school. Thus a pupil who 
has not be-fun the stuiy of Latin in the up^.er primary sc'nool will not for that reasor. be 
pr-e vented from transferring to a science graifLTiar school. 

Diagram II .\':ay serve to illustrate the meaning of the term "bridges and crosslinks 
fi'orri lippe^r primary scr.ooi to gen^^^ral ;:econdary school". (The diagram, and the text which 
follows it ar^^ tak^'ti fro::: ar. es;;ay by 'Jr. Ctto Timp and Leo Loitner, "Die allgemeinbildende 
htthere :>cnule" (Trie di.'n-.-iVil J-^-r -..r id a ry ochool), Pddagogische Mi tteilungen, 1962, pages 70 ff.) 
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.1, ill : !-;•.>.:. .•'j>:l\'>:\ par*'!.-;: ' ' ■■■'C iici nv. i t r; i r'd -y;:; r clriU;;^J:^ oi' I 

r: :" •■.)•/;-'* iivi:3l.;:; sv^:- ::o:j:;i:ji»; wit:,t ' . "^i. I;/ (:i-''tv;/ lir:»/s}. Tranr.-t'-Jr to trie 
-.h ,sr:i cl'i:;:.;-?- or' cirt:^ ';r:i::i::;Mr gc::oo1 lyc.'L; [i^utl^: i*ro:;. t.h'j thini cla:::; o:.v;aiM:0 

L ■'.♦lu t uril'jrj;: ;'U0..-'.7ij I tu.l tlon in Lt-.tln -.it ati upper primar;;/ ijcnool car. 

r : . : I i .» . T t : . . • :\; r... '.(j '.r.'- :' v^r':..i 'tiivi I'it'uh cl'isjes oi' Jjcicinco; ^^raruTiar i^^iiool 

: {li-':.' i::;-.;::) JO :: u.;ual.:/ pr-.-L-^'M ,-:r''..-::l j i. iM cui l. ' , but experience hac Gl:icj-,;M that 

10 l,h';;;-^ ;'ra:l-;:; arv- far :-!UC':or;.:l'u J tr.ar: to lovrer /'rad-JGo 

''op».'cia.I o'jcor. ^arv JciiOol f:yn'.:J arc only iridicai^jd in l:.\v> tablu uinc'.^ upper prira-ir^y 
.; I :)uc .1 i r3 'i o j : t rans f e r to th(j". bu t d o O:: t e r i:i'j:r:" o 



2 . ?:io obi ir-'.'- i o:\ for all capable* -oupili] to ^itt^nd upper ijriinary school 

rtiiil'.- T.r.'- wtractural and nurriculurr. f:han,;j;eLT denci*ibed Libove Lihould eaoG tiie v;ay for 
trariaT'ir.- r:. apper- primai-y to ,-;L'neral ;condary school, another provicicn of th.e law 
i:j alm*:d at br.^ ider.iri.f- thv rec ru trijer. t bane of the upper pr :'y school itself. The riev 
le^:li-.;Lat i c^Ti rr^ak-a; it obli^atoi*y for all pupils who are considered capable of lollowi;!. - tdie"' 
.:-'ii.irr.e at tno aup'.'r pri.'r.ary :x:hoel to switch to ;-,.Jch a f:chool after the fourth grad(. , rather 
tr.an i^tayin^: ir. an ordinar'y pr'irna ry Mchool for t^i:-' r-er.';;.iitider of tacir primary educati'jn, 
Thu£:, es.ecialiy in r'..iral ai'ea^j, rnar:y 10-year~olan who otherwise nii/^ht never have [^cii'- reyond 
compul-;ory sch.ooling will now be placed in a better poL^ition to join the stream to ^v.-n-.-rMl 
secondary an^i i-i::;her education. The obilt'-ation to attend an upj)er primary school, how'-/er, 
i :j cGntinf:ent upon the availability of such an establ isiunent in the pupil's area of 

Ldence ; therefore, the real efficacy of ti;is measure will in many cases depend upcr. ?.he 
carrying: ..ut of an adequate school bui 1 : Ln>: pro:5ra:p.:ne or the provision of the necesnar^; 
no o i t r:x n p o r t f a c i 1 i t i e . 



, rvynansion O'f fA.rai'nrria;' school education .s-tjc ially dt:i^ ir'ni-'d for late starters 

A:- alr''.Kiiy noted, the creati n of j-.peclai forir.:; of ^'^ramrriar school which begin only 
after completion of compulsory .--vchoolin,-: - and thjus have th^e pur,.Ooe of brin^':in£ late 
starters into the :-itrea:n leading to hi^jher educati<;n ~ dates back to the le^^^islation of 1927. 
The t,wo nchool formn of that type estabJ.ished ir: 1927 - the rural ."[rciniiTiar school and the 
/,-r*arninar .'-c.oijl for '.'nip loved persons - have be'On ;:.ivon :i ■.■;w ] o/;al framework under the 1962 
Act, with the aui'ation of their study prO:srai;L'-.e£:-. bein/^ extended by one year (to six and five 
y ears respec 1 1 ve ly ) , 

The most proinlsin/' of th(.- special (rrairjrai* school forri:s, in terms of possible enrolment 
.'Towti;, hov;ever, was n-.'wly ■jre.'.Ltt.'d by the 1962 law: this is the r;ranunar school mainly for 
future teachers, whicii was described above as haviiv; taken over and expanded the significant 
role already played by the old type of ..'econdary scnool for teacher training in opening the 
way for late starters, especially from rural areas, to rii/^her education /"^^ The five-year 
graiTuT.ar school mair^ly for future teachers is a true ;--;en(.'ral secondary school, without an 
upper division, deoiigned specially to receive pupils directly from the upper primary (or 
ordinary -jrimiary) school. The volume of the influx to these schools in their first two years 
of operatio.n (as well as the pent-up demand incicated by the rejections for lack of space) 



(l) o«,'e section B'j above. 

7 o 
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h;i:j aln^a-ly r-'r m <:•: ' ■■•i . ' ^ 1*. tviy ad it;ri hero ti.at i^ince i-j6:^, schools have been 
cr-'-;t.yd - li ji: U,-::. i i;i'i.:'^:> ',-V:ior t-::-:;'^ 1:. whicn the fonner type of teach-r traiiiiru; 

i;o:.oo^ alr'i-iay •jxi3t';?'i. 



The "o^r.'^r v;ay:; --i i' : - ; , i.-. *.h-; i.-<v;..':i<.i:iry voc-ttior:;a tjchcoj^:, were 

exiiriri'ied -rM;. .1 y ;i rvru:.*; tr:^- i.-^ii J;:.o;jl Orfy^ru :;a t, i on Act: wii i ch pr'oviciod t.he; 

;.'--;l.L b-i:ji:i lor ir i3p-;ji-il fornix. Th^j fivL'-yt;;ir but;i.ne:^s ac?ider:iJ-o for employed por^^^onL; 
ur/i th" f :>ur-y-.':ir cor/j 'i ry t.t,-c::nical .'uia tr-i^e sc:;00^i3 for err.ployod per5:cnc' (upart from 
thv ::wiwi t.ype:; oi" r'--;> rvUiry voc:iM-:i:a iicnooiii) have openi^a the way to hi-^iier eciuc-ition 

for tal-':. •.V'.i ;'^r.v.-r;r wrio ar-- alr-erriy er:iployed 

In r'-viewin;: tne r-'forTn:; ::et :;:ot:on Jci.ool Orran Lijat ir.n Act rro:n the point of 

v:--v. .--hnnc : r^r ar ..•■'Gi:i i 1 i ^y to h:.:h^n* Oviucation, it car. be noted tnat d:;rir:^ the period 

f. . I. -Ji'Tati r: • : - vel ■ . Lr::"n V ai;d lr*'.e:-;a have been taken into account and carried further, 
;;in"e . -.yal f y m i a 1 1.. r: , eX;resuL!',- rne will of tiie ^rea:, ::;ajority of the Austrian 

:v:Op!'-, ! .1 ::■ ; r-n; t.:.:.r. Ta.f:'>; tr':.e:d:i :'-ia '.-"intinue to develop* 

Th'- ,iry-T.t: o;' ; • ia- La la re arar clear. At the i^Mfth Cor^f c rer.oo of the rluropean 

•\':r.- o: .vlaeatioa, t;.- Aa.:M'i-a i'N'ier*a' h i : , i . ; t^J r o!' uea t ion , . r. Thood or ?if f l-?e rce vie , 
ir. ; r. tro i^.e i ny r.h-.- A'jstri':n r:. .^:v on coiitiaU'^a edaeation, interpreted theiie intensions as 
I'O I.iGv;3 : 

"In (caaain,-- th-- VjG:- -Vaiool On-anica% i on Act), the Auatritin ?arl iarric^n t v;ent back to a 
huaia prLn.::pI'' oi' Aaatrian educational traaitlon - to the princi.ple ^ pronotiny the 
'.;a:-raie. h'o tal-.a-a, la.ai.l re lent and tno road to h.i.yner education shall be open to all 
eapabie pertio:a;. ?hi:: "jeana tnat ca:abi':; children majt at an early Gtaye have t:ie 
oppo r'tuni t .■ of aaao.^Ln.-: t-.a'.'ir own way; it al;;o :;;eana - and I want particularly to 
-[r;p:.aJi t.-.La - th/)y. late:* on, that i i:; , at si.'Tnif leant ^jta^es of the educational p^jth 
rit:r:t -ap to the un ve' rr. '. ty , all capable peri^ona rr:u:;t have the opportunity of selecting 
a at rear:; l-aa;:. ' to r;:.a:.<.^r ed iaa:, : on" . 



D. Ja::r::ary - .k-v- i oran'-n^ rf the litream L/'adin/t to hirher .aiucation agd the Future 
Perso^rctive 



ThiG chapter, -iftt^r d-a.-cr ib Infy the present or^^anisation of the Austrian school systen;, 
analyses the i^tructural reform.-? that have been carried out during'; the past 40 years with a 
view to .Tiaking hic^ner ed'.;caticn accennihle to a lar^^er proportion of the nation's youth. It 
further indicate-:, on the ba^iit* of th*' relevant statintical data, the extent to which these 
reforms r.ave been effective up to the present time. The likely future dovclOt^ment of the 
atr*ea.r. lead i ay to hifaher e.dacatioi^. - a vital factor in detorriiinin,_. the educational system's 
anility '.o provi'ie t,he i no r-oaa iaiy; r.toeks of hi^hily qualified manpower needed by a chan£;ing 



(1) Ibid > 
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j\ir\i.: quart;or of -^*;■.tl.^Y, adnio:::cri uo the .rrajamar school - tlio sole 

v.i',li. -.0 :i::iv<jro: •.y--y p. ■ i r. j ^ L uU ry - co..l^: b<;: iii.i o:.iy by pasi?.:,: n^;; an entrance exariiination 
vol'.niari ly :.ar:.-n ai in- ':y'- -^t" i.C or 11; !'aLJ-n:-o to rr.Ci/t ti:iG roq-ji r-m-jnt i:;oant pernianont 
-xvLu:;:.on rrv::: a:n/ :;o.:. • ib i : i \y ai;iv-n^[yv :;^u■:y. .w.ile, a::^ v:e 5.:nall fioe below, uub:jequent 
r\y,-::.\^r-t: innc v: 1 - .: ..■ r:aVv' it. :;o5^.- i L»j :'or latu :;t:a:'t.o:a: to ^;aLn eniry to /v;rain:nar 

an.iiL:.;:ori a r th- lo^^nth rrai^i ol primary scbool rernaino the principal 
fa:,:: to oUca i;<a.oc. i n : . A I jii-ia-it (i^o-l), abo'.t 1^: per cent of all fourth-grace leavers 
•■■n:.';r yra::::.^! r* rcaool^. 

(a) a - >-an:; r- to :-r -n;:r!:ar- i3chool 

Ir: L'.-V, a :.:-lbM.ary wi:; , for -a;.' I'ii'rt tir;", al.joiT:ed to thirj main ntroaii: to hif^h^^r 
r iu..:a:iori. :.ey : .■ 1- ; or: :i:a. r^ai Ir: taat y-'ar r:;ace it: pornible for ca; able pupilo of a newly 
creat-d u:...-r- :>>'i;::ary ijtn:ool (the aauptochule , r, (G) 114), coatainin.; the last four priii.ary 
;'rai-.;, . t r-:.r:a:''i r' , with' >:t o xa:r: l):ar :. on , fro::: any yrade to tbr. next (-rauc of i^rarnniar scnool 
:;r'ovi.,:^;a :.a-y.- ::r: r, c-rrtiiin ::.odorn iany'i:t.'e r-eqai r'o;i:en ta ; the rif:ht v/as limited to firnt- 
n^rea::; pu::ilc in -aio.a' u;;p':-:- j.rLr;ar'y sc:.ooli^ wi:ich had two L;treai:iJ. 

Aft-.;;' th- aiat^ :.■ o i 1 j"? ".-I'j-^ "3 , ^^nen ur:r:::an ^^choo^ iawu were in force, widei- u'^e was 
-■a i.; of th-: r;r*a:a:fvr- pc. ■ .: i :a 1 i t .i e , wnh.:h wer-e facilitated by rnakin/- a modern lan^^uage 
con.i:ui;:ory in ".h- firrt :;-.:'^;a;:. ')f the UL.::er pri;!::ii'y rc::ool. subsequently, :ho 1962 Schoo^ 
Co:ar:i::ation Ac';, in iayir:.: dow:: t:;-: ieyal fo-ndations of tne present Austrian school syr;tem, 
::o^;a.t fu:-:di-'n '.o :-;:.for'C'- '.n- '.r-onrrer br'iiy? by, in.;er alia, statLn^ that differences in 
vu IT- i .:a Ion;: b'!•.we^;r: r.r:e mlv.'.-:' prinviry and the y r;i::;::.a2' - h'»ncefor'th known as yen^-ral secondary 
sericoii- :r:usl nr.*. ce ::-:h as to impede tronsfor fro-:, ore to ti:e other; those curricular 
d i f : -^r-n :'*'n wer--, ::,or"OVf-r, rea::ced by t:ie eban^res which t::e I96d Act efi'ected in the 

I-:-: T.or-.* uV ;.h-- coio: a r; scaoci , par t i.cnl:irly in its lower ;:ivisior.. (Here the lower 
divi:-i(;n of ihe i:ew Healyymnai' i. u:a deser'vos special mention, the curarLculum of which, like 
^nat of tr.e upp-.-r primary school, :ioer r.o t incluae Latin, so tiiat able p'apils from the 
;"oar.d-i ,-:rad-;j cf * rie- uuper pri:::ary school can transfer to the fU'th f^rade of the nealsym.- 
n?ioi(.;m). 1 additior:, 'do-: A^'t tnade it ob) i.-riLOry for coir.peterit pvipils to take the last four 
ve-ars of lj.':ir e l"::)'^-! t;* r-y srarjolinr i»i 'in upp-.M' pri::iary scbool, r'ather tiian remaining in the 
o r^i i : : a r y r; r i. ma r y s c n o o ] , p r o v i d e d a n u p : ; e v p r i ma i-y e s t a b 1 i s hLm e n t was available in their a i "e a . 
The full impact o:' tnis measure will d'^yuend upon zh>3 implementation of adequate school 
construction and sod'-eol tr*ir. sport pro 'r'urrjr.es, 

:b} :d:-i:.>--d '-frhney of transf '^r o i-- •• ^ r io:,^ 

rh-' efficacy of tr.e tranirfer l;nk to .grammar scdnool ed-ucation, and hence to the univer- 
sity, ha:-, ::. , r.^-ov^d thus far to be very limited. Only 0.8 per cent of all children 
who were In upp-r pr::.'.ai-y sciiool in I'j'-^''^ sob:;e> :uer»: iy r::ovf)d on to a r.eneral secondary school. 
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A:,: • -r--.; <r: .i! . • • • i .• - i i ; ■• ■ - : "i :■ 7 oo i pui'li.; W:,g :.a.: ir:;!..;!'-/ rr'-Ki I'rOui -in upper- 

::ri::.-ir7 /••■!• i ■ i .•'.■.:;My -flow ;i:t.il" o y^::' -iy t:i:-.a,-:h Ijnb/ob. ::ovv'/V.;r, 



>'r";;;.- -tr- ^= : tv:--. ' ;■ la'.- 3l:.ir\--i\: 

■ ■■.r-i. / : • ^-^ 1 lO !' i .■:/>/■■: r; ;:'r. s 

, r ^ ■ 'ii vo .■ i ■ : . ; I" ■a:;;"; I :' .>chr.o I -y;;" • 13 w. i a re aiineci 
.1. :u;:.o-j: yriv--/:;, aiy.-'r 'riyii'.h y/r-i'l-:, *.o .i'"j^r: Ih-i .MVirn 

P'; r-^v::..: - ^'^;::y; riso only ::i x ■• u Tivt: y^a:':- o f ^ tu,ay 

n:ne-y'-'^ fjur-ral .-^jcor.d-: ry ;:c:.oo-ls of niort; u^jual 

* v;'-) :::;-cia! .-ciiO' I lypoj iia:.^ !"L:^'"?n i-t'.tr.-jr rapialy in r-o::erit 
: r; .i::)-- :.cal ly , l:i *.*m':-..: 0 fiii:,;),jt, i'oi" -/vt'ry ICO ^'raduatvf3 

■)\' ; : c : , ■ : : I ' i. : 'y i-cho'yi :i n ijo*-, thore were o:ily a^oiit three 

.■:..;■.].,■;;/.': 'i:. : . : raa\::i- :o o:' "h^j rural r rrirr.a r 

; !'::■' ;■ r-im:::ar ::'-r.'.o; ::.-iiryLy for I'll'^r^' noric::^^ 

::.o.:t p r^::;: : : r'. * .y-'olai nc;:f;>.:.i typ^- - e;;p^^::ialiy Vro::. iri*^ :.:tar:apolnt of :i nc rea.- 1 j^;: 
rur-t: : r:. i c i : ^ :. : ai^a.-M' <M a va i oaal I"V';'l:.; - is the r;ra::i:::ar tschooi r::ainly icr 
fatur-v t*'acat.^rj: , ':;j*'ja : by r.r.e i9o2 Zc:iooi Orr;ar.i;'a.t,io:: .>ct. This, too, is an czclui:ively 
"uppo r '1 ivii-aca" nohool , ••c.-p ri t'ivr;,' yoarrj oT r-;!:ady ai'^er completion oi' the f,.ll eif^ht 
pr'irnary ^:rad--:3, in 1 ^-i.'./rj^;, i t:j .soC':aa:i year of operation, tair; school type ha.(i an inflow of 
:.',-::^7 f i r;.- '.-y-.-ar' p..p'ii;-r o-onipa r'-'^i ::o total etiroimont of 6^!)''} and 1,')86 for tho rurai ^v'aiTiniar 
sc:.ool^ ar.a tne /-rarr-i^u' :.:c::00io for o:npioyod persons rr^cpectively . Mor-'.-over, nearly 7 p^r 
cont o: all. a.pi: :anL;> for aurniosioa to th*= .'-rarnrr.ar schools for futuia;; teachers in ^nat year 
haa t..-) tarr.-a :iown i;oleIy for lack of sp-ii;e ~ show.in/' the existence of co:a-;ide rahle "pent- 
up .i*-:::ari.i" , Th'- ro^-.* v;a : f:n *.hr';.ie ,jchool^^ ":a.y play in th^.' future is cM-i'-riy discussed in 
Cn^ipter VI, 



I :: i J 1 : • ; 
;■ ;:;0'-' 1 , ' I : 
■A : \ ..^iV 'ly a-, 
i - : 5 •. ■ • - a. : 

.•ra::...a:- / a: -l 

kind , 

y-'a:a . : • i.' a 

o'.' ' :.' • v. : 
yra i «a ' ■ 



7 It: a 

-.1 i a. ■ a ' ; 

a.; ■■■ -ipar- : w: ' 

■-.!•-.:::.■-;!. : :. t: 
. '.•..•:'•/ .a :i; i ;■ 
a-.y . ; 'a/t ■■ ' 
a-a;:.:.a:' .aa.' 



3. :jea-^aiarv voaatian al eri:iaa-:jQn 



.aAi3t:nf_: ale r.r^'i -e ^.he various rrain::!ar-type schools arc tne seconaary vocational schools, 
which provide accfa-'a;. to st idy in Sj.ecific fields in hi,':hcr education related to the type of 
:>a.a;ra;-.ry .ac'r.ool i pur:-aed. The three main typer> ot secor.dai^/ vocational school are the 



(I; Th*' ien.':ths of study iriiiicated in this paragraph represent, for all the school types 
men 1 1 oneii , a oia'-yeai^ e x tera- loi' which is bein.y put into effect under the 1962 School 
Or.''aii i .'-'i : on Art, Th''* f:r:^t ;^raduat^'S of the new nine-year •eneral secoi^uary school will 
rece ive a : /- \ piorr.a.i i a 1972, waile tne first a:.tiut of tho : . x and five-year special 
sa'r:Ocl typ'a- is :--.a:ajaiy. ^^d for l'}68. 
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t:...chrilca]. '-r-n-- --i^n. ]■-., t.K.- r..;. i ri*.-: ui:-:d.--:ii v.^ ::rr. ::-;c-:ui-iry :^c:ioo::; for wor-riM: 

donio-tic -i:d .'-i^.-r--- . It :.:iouid he M ^. r-;:: M.^it. po:;::ihi l.ity of ;inlimit.>a 

acc-:js to higher educ^it icr: i:; on'o-d tu -r::.du:Uu:: oT i -.hn-- -chool types wno paufj a 
cjupplem-mn-ir-y ^or;00±-ie uv: rv; ex^ir:;ir.at ic:r. . 

While i3eG<:;■d^::•y vocci^lor-al 3C:iool ^-:!'olr:.v.r:t.:: doubiea d.r'in- trie decade lj5C-i96C, and 
r.av. r-;e:. a-.-...:' t :.er .:er.:. ::. ^ne riv.- .r.V.;:e r..:.t. y^.>ar;:, tn^vno cc::ool:3 nave 

rar few..;!' pjt::i:; r;:.an rn.; ;-:r..T'al. :5e-o:.ei'i:'y ^J..aiOolr;. Ti.eir totw.i enrol::;*;:. t; was only about 
21,CGC in eomparet: l:o ■^5,000 t'O!' t:;v' /:enorai :>ecoi;da:7 :xhooln; in term^^ of parti- 

cij:ation rabies, lav proportion of, for .;:.a;npie, all lo- a:.d IT-year-olj:; in.recbndary 
voeationaL iscnool.' was only an estimated 2.76 per cent and :5..^8 per eent, rei^peet i vely , in 
lv65/r;6, UL? a;;air.::t 9.73 per c-nc and h.'n per .>,nt for the ,:eneral secondary ^schools. 



Tne ?re:-ert Sitaatior^ -um a Perjceclive of the rjture 



Th^• r';rrark.s tiiat follow conLn.itute a brief suir.rnary description of the pre:ient position 
re^:uni::;r ace^-in to ni^hr^r education ani a -l;ince ahead at future (icvelopraents in the 
context of -volvir:.: er-;r.or::ic and :^eeial re.;ui renientG . Anticipatory reforenco will thuG be 
ni/iii- to sorr;e of tne roubn-fi'ient ebapterr which carry forward tn^^ account of Austrian educa- 
t i. o n al d e v e 1 o : e- n t p r • » e n t - ^ d in 1 1 ^ ; s r-e p o r' t . 

1. The jtructural innovaticn:-: introduced prior to the 1962 School Organisation Act have 
not, a:^ we nave ceen, had a very sir-anif icant effect on the breadth of the main stream leading- 
to :a^^ner education - i.e. via /'[raminar-type secondary c^cnool i n^: . Nevertheless, this stream 
;:a::5 widened over the y-ars, as jrn be ser-n fror:. the? fact that participation of tiic lOto 17- 
yoar-old a.-e rroup ir. the .general secondary scnools^"^^ increased from 6.5^ per cent in 
i9';0/Sl to an estimated 11.02 per cn.-nt in 19b5/66. In terms of output, the proportion of all 

la-yoar-olas who graduated from a (rnn^iral .secondary scnool went up, di.rin-' the sai:.e period, 

^ ' " ( 2 ) 

frcn 'i.b per cent to 7.3 per cent. 

2. The 1962 ochooi Or^:anisat ion Act lay.s tlr- foundations upon wnich it will be po. ::.:ble to 
effect a more rac:id broadenin.;; of this stream. Some of the relevant provisions of the '.ct 
have been mentioned - o.,;-;. the prolcnf-at ion of compulsory schoolin.^, wiiich will increase the 
nu-ibers of tnose eligible to continue their education beyond the priir:ary level and should 
otin^ulate the flow to secondary schools; the legal obli^:ation for capable pupils to switch 
from ordinary primary to up,.er primary schools after the fourth /^rade; the str\ictural reforms 
that serve to reduce differences in curricula between ;;eneral secondar-y ana upper primary 
schools, thur, tendinr to f-.cilitate tranr»fer; the creation of the new science c^ammar school 
(HeaL/:vmnasiu.T.) , the cr'^atim of the /^ramraar school mainly for future teachers, etc. 

3. A very considerable wi-ieninr of the stream to and throu^n the secondar:/ vocational 
schools is envisa^jed in view of the ur^-ent need of the economy for vocational e;raduates and 
t:;e hirn aemand trend obsf^rved for these schools - includin/7; considerable pent-up demand 



(1) r^xcludin/: the n';wly e.sffo^ ished f:^ci:nma.r schools for future teachers. 

(2) What is, p!-ecisely, be in-' coi:i oared here Is the ratio of 18-ycar-olds, d';termined a: 
avera-:e fi.'ure for the birth cohorts belonf;in;; to the years 1933-19':56 and the year£- 
1945-1 o.: r? . The fi^^urer. for the latter .vjroup are partly estimates. 
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.-:■/:; i<r-i.-^-' '.n-- . :■ :•^r:■;■':■ 'ir;! h-..^ : icvitod t::.o extiMit to ^;hLch those reforms have 

ufL-;'Ct-;a :i^r:\; ■ :■; v f:-r;: . ?;u-t Ic'.ljir atv-^ritlori iiau been devoted to lihowiru: to 

.vinr. •.i'^:r-'- *:.<■':■• t r •■j lu I. '^:::ir.?^L; :\:iV': .;erv^:(i to bro:.iden tr:e stream l^}adi:v; to higher 

J,. viui'.L. in oi.-i :>*>.?r, 'in a t t >;ili. se iiiiide to project the f^iture per rormnnce 

o:' ^hv L=v.;^..:;., -i.ri:-,. '.hv :.9on-I'j75; '.i-ut perf ori:iance will depend, in lar^o measure, 

\ii:o:: r-r-n ,-1 \: r.yi.:;; o i" l:.e co::.preh'ni3i ve reVon^ti wi.ieh are embodied In the 1062 School 

0 ^ 1 Act; -.trvj are iri proeu;':; of ii::pler::0:itatlon. 

Ill o :-d r o i 1 rn;- ^ - ■ f u u • p e rfo nr.-anc e , two hg ije b;:/.-,' n t : : W'; re mad o of the d g ve lopme n t 
o: enroir:.er;tG and ^. To:- -.rio d^^oude J/j65-l^j75: one, a conservative "minimum" projection 
u:: i*:j-::-iK'::: : r: ai-: ':.e :>-i:^.m.: a i::o re expanru onii:t e:jtimate made a year later. The 

: : f:''/ r" :i ' r-;::ve":: two p ru.i vc t i ^ : .:' are that the ;;ecrjrid tal:es acco.nt of social 

leriand by e >: : rapo la ^ : ; 'r':::-i:i objerv-d over ^ne pa^:t 12 year^i ana, above all, that it 
a:-:su:::e^ the Ap-ir..w r-: r:: .: a t^: rT::ei: i i r,e an^i ^n^iary ed..eation will not be impeded by lack of 

.;.;::ani Ill a. ^ , , by *.be t:"!- ^he 2n': Ao:>e:a;rnen t v;a:; i':ade, proj';Ctr: concerr.ing n^^w 

■!■■>•;'.■';! ay 1 o^viO')] (; "i n i fa i o f . Ae t had bnen wo-k-d 0'.:t in greater 

■:et.ai.i a:;: a aarrr.e:' 'd ' -a-v; : a • ■ aui'veya ca attrition I'ate:^, 'ir'^ i;tructairG and wastage 

rat^e^ or ne-i-a-ro, and j>>cot:.e available. Tha:: r>be 2nd Af5iie;Jiiment t;ii:eh: closer account 

of tae ^-e.::-/ ^: th" ;M::Ooi sy.:te-:, an'J of ;a;^::al factors impinging upon it, as well 

, . ;.;c'N;if:=- 'a'a.aa.y ■;; .rr^.pM;-,;- of trie 0'.j icat, i Oral au t ho ]'1 t iej's . 



Dev:loo::.-v.'.- ^^f -.ot al earoin.-'n tH 

::'jt.a : viv.'try a:. a • ate ai a z'y acaooi eni'olmo'nta will mo\i!it tr,!-in,': the decade 1965-1975, 

;;-t:-Mv a r-.r-l'. of a ::t->a:iy ri a-"- ia '.hu aiii:ib-r of births; from 195?-1963 (after which date 

a-i.e tape-riii^-: o:":^ '-.n '.r.'^ a::a of birta aohort.a har: b^een eal ijnate'd ) . In addition, bhe lenf.:Ch 
of obii.^a^'^rv ::a:/'0.;a:» aa .a-ii. a[: iiJi-ati^ai of n:any type:; of ance:viary achool p ro,;:rariime s , 

are b'-'ia-ir: extenl-ii by aa*; yenr. OO 
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i i- 



■-■i - p'-r "Tit. 



.•.:;:'cL:::-'-:it .: i n •/•:::• ia t;*.- vu<j;i 1 1 onri :. ucLoci:; iJiiou.lJ up by H r:.inL:nuii) 
, a-.' ::0;' I ; ■ r.o ^a::- Ii^r; .s-ei.-.-r::-:^^^ , and by 6-1 p-r --.Jrit ( in -ir):^olu;.o r].:ur(j:3 iron: 



::.}.;): ri.: ■.■r;t {:':';/:. i. , LlO to 1 ^-'^^"^^ ) ior iti>) :iecon'iu;^y vocatictial 

ur;ilk^• I:-" i r.'<n:/ic: i -It;-? ::rj:iool.:, pr-ovia-- to rii.rh'^r education. In ^-ho 



ill'.- ;'•-■■],.,:<.• r : 
jci.'j • 1..' - w:" . 

:;of;;'-i-^ ier:.:;:yi t,r-':i''i/ 'ir^'i t.o pr*ov i. j L'-ji;:; oT th'. 
t:.'::r p:-».^.:>- rit V'.-ry i.r.;v:e:;;iat-j e^Jipaci. ty. 

ri.-'j ry 'i ^ i'-t;-^ -3*- -ir- 1 , ip 

yv'i:'.-, p-':-:;'ti. bv r^'-'- p'-r 

;0.>v"'- '-.r.-i -J." t:.ib ■ ! -ri i:^ :*o r vo;'i*.i 



1,-^^.'.: J-:;:iooi Act looking' lo an -jxpaniiior'. of 



r..^-: a:,.- 



: r Lr-- ••i.roiront oj' rcniyhly 1G0/JC-- 

ci-ar* "ci-'ji^il towaruu air. ■ i- vi.icataon In 
Aca-';j.;::>'::1; ) . : h'.- n-vw t:,/; '::;j of t.t?aca!'^r' ^^aini!^c 
;-aaooL ^eac:i■•r■:J ar'*^ .;u::^'. i ruii nr to function: 
. :,r;: vlow t a' ^ cnarj?'.-:.^; expaai^iOn pi'ojecto oT :ai</ K\.n]r\vy Ol K'iaca*. ion, 

• V..- ■ i :)■;■-:• ;."r ara'; ar'j -r.vi .■a,:-^d - walch, in abaoiute fictuaoa, will 'aanr; 

; •■•arc i:;.':a' a:" * .;c t,.'pva- acbool to aor:.':^waat r\>jv 5,0^1 by 1973o 

;;..•!.::■.•;■::.■ a 1 ai;:r;-T- OfiacaH^tai noL s'O ar:*ect.i?d b;.- i;.' ; denof raf r^i c v- \vc 

ifr i - y; - a;a'^ 'a- ov^M'a:;. :*..a:.i In birtaa wa:-: dov/nwaad ) , ^aicir tr^tai iair-cd- 
::..-•-: r ; -t'-'aaa liy ra^ly p-r >aa:l accord ■ ajj; to tii-^ l:^t A;a ■ -ia^ij^ant . ba :> tda-i 
•-,.-: r-i;-:r:v* a-:-.a\ : '.'.^■i -.l^: ■ ■'■■.il.l t fo:>ja*:iaa an incraara oi' 27 par- ^aa:":; . 



.a.-v-- :a>:>r:,v t 



o ;'.a::uy ra . a 
jaawn aL- c :. :* 
ora*ol].ad in 
pat ion a:" Iti 
ca.. :a i 

V'^f* -a: 
^:n:ilar' 
aaco r.i i a.a * a 
aa;r.'.- p-aaad. 



:-->^.i :..a'a.' aj.^a:' ^: Laa oxp^jlaa r'a-e in enrolr^anta is daa . aa L ^--nly 
10 f : alrio *aj ar; aa t i c ipa t-a..! ia^'a^a^aa in :ai rlaaipation ra-..'.o:3. Ti;ia£; in 
■, V oi nab, - .: proj--;atv: :>;a> paacanta-;''^: af Cne d : Vfa r-a^ a^'? k; oapa 
-/i,:- vy:a:' a ..arl::. Tbu;-^, acac-.i ' n/; tu the ;.^na Asa'^t^siriant- , the par^ixi- 

air--.'iii^ :a * :an^a*al a'avaaiary ncbools ii; expQ-:led to .ao up froi:: ICi.-'ia par 
) r.o L-a* -nt i'; ijT'^/'t'b, an-i i i: ta:a r-H- • dary vocational schooia from 

*,0 a .a'- p-a" .aai t . 
, -a.- pa-:, ia i i.at : a a l* 
Aa^aiaaaa r t - to 



'C ya'ir-oid:v in ill ;hor odacati a. la axpocted - also 
'ncnaaaa r'ro;:; 5.22 par ^-}nt to per cent, duaiiia; the 



bavalcn::.:-nt of total out-. ;- 

jata ua .a rat ir oi '■Ital in;portanaa bo:a ia viav; of tiic noc-uiG oi trie oooriomy for 
rradaatas of V:. - vaaioa; ::c'-.oo± typ-.-rj aiid alao 'in a ana i*.':- of the efficiency of the system. 
In tais conn-.c* -.n, it .-.oala ie nated that the retarition ratas in general secondary 

iiCaoolr> (-/.'i^a acapac-. ta f i i'l^j t-yt^ar antoriri: clanaes) ia. only 50.6 per cent. The retention 
rata-G i*or a:.'a-a- c i t*>ao ri a^-: of :veaoaaary Gcaiool v,a. 11 bo found in b'ection Al of tais chapter. 

Ta^' a i :*;t aa-r i-f ar. tha lat aivi ^nd Ar^ae^i^ii.enta for the output of th>^ intermediate 
vorar. ia: :i a:.-. oca a forfar.a, ao c 1 1 va iy , an incr-eaae of 21 p*^r aent and 'yy a^r .-c-nt. Tiie 
d i f f -'rr-r-'aa-: b-; t v. •»••-• n *.aa tvar aaaor an-aato with roapaot to the seconaary vocational schools are 
very j t I'ik ir^a , Tr.'-y a-n-it.-j a:i ia-:aa'ifa.- '.' per aant and ^cs per cent for this type of schoola 
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t::-.-.: .■mt::'..o:-: :. vlvw . \ .r.Ly o:' r'i.:,:.y ':--f::'*:.i I'-'r :.i- = --:w t.^.l ^> t.f... I r: f 

■lO-Ly l,r :.. .'r:vi-i-i:-;.: . ..it:, r-y";:- to i-i: :.:-iry :;oi.o<):.-, iw i:t A:;jo::--::.. :.t 

- :.i r-i.= .^ ■:^ '.-.-.C'^y. o:' 52 :.or' t, -i:: : :,r..: ^n : !^-u.^: ^y' 70 p-T 

v.,v i:.., 1 . r.c i , • -,..v : by M.v A , L i.J a.li'i^u^iy 

•..-ir that .;v.t^...t of .m;. rt ry La:]iO....:s v; i : i. bo inaicyuat.: cov-r th..' req ..i rt^m^nt j of 

vcoa(:i:-y. Tni.J wLl.I b-./ .i',.;;;i:."nt.<%i in i^;Viii 0:r;pU:r HIp 

Th- a:. :■: tir- i t i t,-. t, i..;:.;- .jf r::yi:vr' v : ■ -at ,: or. i:; "xp"<r\oi '.o yo up by 9 p^^r- :."r:l 

or y-r j-:-, a:jCo : the I'-oy^: t..; ve a.;. -ay^a . Ta-a-; :::u:;t b- co;:.-.iaere.i m:: 

.i.ly rowa. ';a t i :::a t:-:^ ..;i!i--e al .. ta-r ia fo . 1 1 .-a n-. ■ / . a ry ['or r:.oa*: pr-^ci.^a yrojoctica - 

.. ..^r : .'f '.a of t:.e rt-i-o ivyir". i .::a t a .a of :.:.a..':- odacat. i^ai, w:.i:a ia nov; in a prepar'a- 
i:;.; - : - *. yM: av- i l-;b,h-. 



r ,;..-.put !'at; oa bv a:-^- yroap 

Ona '-f tfit' irucnr-taat eff'^^cts of the 1962 Ac"^ if:^ exp.cted to be that of raicint" the 
proportian of y = - an^yj i;e ra who (jomplMt- the full •Myi:t grades of vjciripul so ry schoolina; and ara 
-.hu::^ ali/cibi.e Lc cr.r.ti aua ti.air od';aaiLan. Th^ ■ a^ro.iuct i on of taa ninth compulsory year 
vvH.i m^?aa thai: ::./iay r^^^peaterJ who v^>■i.l^l ni.'r:;.aLly i:ave co:;:pl^'ted a:.ly i]^Viir\ ^radoG (in -brTnt 
v,-ars a. -at at ycijool) will now poa.:>jaa a full primary edacatioa. An estimated 72 per cerU 
of all la-year-ol-iii conplet-d th^- -irhth ^:r>Lda in the :nid-60'3, while L.^o:ne 88 per cent are 
axpeated to do so by the end of the decade. 

And wr.er'.'as in the .T.id-60'L^ an ea t irnated 11 por cent or all 18-year-olaG rucoived 
i^eoaadary acaool diplomas entitling: them to enter iiiyher oducatian, tha figure will riae by 
irie !:iia-7u's to ao::a- I'-) p-r cent accord t.o the lot Af. ■:ess::ient a!<d to 17 p--r cent accord- 
fa.-' to tfi-.* oec;.i.d. 

"rtith rea:ect to aaiv^^raity education, the proportion .f the releva::' -tye group receiving; 
first deere-:-a is -expected to rise frorr. 4.1 per cent for the birth cohor--, ! -il-19'14 to 'I.'- 
per cent of t;he' birth cohortr i9'5':5-19a"' . 



Main characteri:-:cs of aniver:^ ty at'. ^y nt bodie s 

A n; un b-.^ r o f a t ud i e a we re ca /r i ed oat in o rd e r t o p r o v id e : i c I e a i-e r pic tu re , To r pur r,o ; 
of future ula: riin^.:, of the main oharac teriatics of tae uni%^ersity student bodies - 0.^3. 
eor:aosit: on by sex, n.-.^ and sccial orir"ia, per^enta/^e of foreign atijionts, diatributiori ty 
f : 1 d s o f r. t ud y , p e^ rc e n t a^e o : ' a c ho l-'i r s h i p ho l-i e r s . 

y :;ie of t.h-- prinaipal fiadinys ,.ire briefly auir.airi :;ed h-n-e: 

1. Jomoositi :n by sex 

The proper' -'n of fexale students, increased froir. 21 per cent in 19alV'3^l to 25 l'--r :ent 
in 1962/6'^ and has reirai i ned stationary at U:e latter fiyare up to ] 904/05 • 

2. Psooortion of fore irn ■students 

T :a-:- p I'o p 0 r t : 0 r . r o so f t'O.t. 10 r c e r; t of all s t u ! i e n t s i. n 195 / 5-' t o a. po a k 01 31 per 
cent f:;^.:; 1957 to 1959 aa;i has sinc^ dropp'^d to 2'^: per* cent in 19C'i/C-), 

8 i 
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.1, of Inv CM;je,: tht^ 
•la : ; :.• i t,r i 'i. i . 



it:;-:^r'j 0';cu'..:l t i on wai: .-vivv;:: a?; i^ioye*..-" (inciuain,-' civil 'sarv'Hiis 



y:i,"|L^ w';rr' of Au.:t:r'i'in riat, n.;.a 1 i t:y . Thfj fiv" fi-ld:: oi* ;;U.viy w;.ic-i nad "h'^ hoavi'^-it er.rol- 
i:\'-r.^.i of Au:%trian 3\ad'.'n'-." w-'m-':/ , in nr;it::', a^; 1*o11ow;j: 

1. Ii;h--ral ar-:.,: :r::iL.din;' !;.ji'>n<;e 



. . b,40l 
. . 6,930 
. . 4,069 
. . 3,943 

:j, 41 W'T/ in law or 



In : <6>.'o.l, of '/V'-ry L' ' ; u-; f f. r i t-; avan i'^d t(j AuL;lri-jn LitudL?n 
pr'\it.icai .:ci t'r:'.:>' , in t ; i :>•> na ; art:;, 'irid 19 in medicine - the triree fi'„'ldu leadin.^' 
in *:.Li' "J ♦-•ct . Out, of '-^v-ry ll-l /-Tad aat-^i--. w i r.:i ■:;[. lomas (a lower acaderniLj qualii'ication 
:.ha:". ti to r-a"-:.' ) i 5''^ w^-r-" .-;t;.^;:on. t:; of tectmoloijy and 36 of bui-.iriGiiS and commerce. In 

f.-ontM'aL , vnilr' r/r.-:.- r.'jin^j.rr oi' d oc to :•■ • *. 'it; awarded riaiJ d'^^crea^ed in recent years (index ICC in 
i .*^'V "j'' to J^i : r: l''.'t)'.v^'>'' ) , t.!.ai of ^n-- va7'iour> d I :-.lo:nat; hao i nc reatjud , showln^: a tendency 
C/f ".ar/,- ;;ia:'-:.'-:; r. *: '.''i ;-o^v: ^o fju:ili fy t::emf;->iv>=?3 for a i: rof e:-:r! ion reo_uir'an{; a dof^tor's 



5 . L-«jn<'.'t:i of Jtaay 

rr--juir-d nainb'.-r' of :;^'^:r- -t.fu':^ for* complf/ 1 i n/' univer^;i1;y de^^ree prOf_:rc-:iniiies is iiigifly 
vrariar.lv,' ; in rr.o;-.t liberal ar:,:; fiel.di; and in law and political science, it is 8; in business 
and cor:;:iaerc^s 6 or 8, deLondiri/" apon th^^ de;:ree taken; in the majority of en^^ineering fields, 
9; and in xedicinc*, 10. But w:;a ■ i.s alino:;t uniformly true i;^ that the avera^^e actual number 
of r...'n;".; t.».-r;; t.ak-n to ^-^v . luate oxc^'edL; the required number. Thus, in mechanical and electrical 
*^n/-i n^•«'^ i n,-:, f(jr both -f '-aich tri'. r'equ'.r*-d len^:th of study is 9 semester.s, the actual n-.-';.ber 
avera.-.:e.s in tii'^ firct ca^je from 10 to 12 and, in the 5:econd from 15 to 16. Likewise, in the 
: urnani t i er. , T.h9 actual duration is 9 semesters, aj^^ ot^po.sed to the req.;irec. 8, in the sciences, 
9 to IC, iri:;t:.-ad of H, 

6 . J c : i o 1 a r s h i D h o I a ^' - r • 

Of the 3a, 714 full-tir.e Au.strian ::lijaents in 1^64/65, a total of 9,020, or 23.3 per 
cent had L^fudy ^{rant:-5. Of 'frie^je, 61 per -jont haci *' .lir permanent reGiii'^nce elsewhere than in 
the locial i t,y i n wu i cjri the ur. i versi ty waj i tua i-d . 
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1. Uet'iriU : 



L3ome of the k«y t-rnu-. u::*.:.i haro aur. K'U'Owheru in rapovt are defined below; 

anrolifiOnt ( xQ 

Total nujDb^jr of pupils, 

Attrition (A) 

= 1. Pupil.s who leave school during: cr at th.^ -nd of the Gchool y-ar without concluaing 
it properly (drop-outs); pluti 

PupilB whose scholastic perforniance in a .;iven grade fails to meijt the requirr;a 
^-^t 'Wizard ( repo?.ters ) . 

He ton r ion rat*? (HH ) 

- iNurater of i::raduato:j of a school as a percentage of the respective inflow at school 
entry. The i^roup at entry i^J cciiotrued to include repeaters and pupils who have be*--; 
admitted later than at the normal age", those who have been sent down from a higher 
grade, and pupils who 3ubJ3equently transfer to another school, • 

An accurate calculation of the retention rv ' requires comprehensive studies over 
time. Average r- -ontion rateu for tht '.dual types of achool have been calculated 

here for each year, for e^roup;^ of y: an a rule, for ten years of the observa- 

tion period 1950 to 1%/' ; t;ii'.^ .n?i3 y: a fairly a-jcurate ba^is of measurement. 

The retention r^^tes show /^'e-t v.iria.^- ■ irom year to year and betwee school types, 
but certain tronds arc d : sccx-r.ible . It is true, r'J-eovcr, that retention rates are 
particularly sut^c -ptible to organisational rnea^-- /er (^.g. chs-agea in the curriculum) 
and to recommenaation^j u:aae by the schonl autioritie^ (se- "1965 Report on Education", 
pat:e 93). 

The retenvion rates giv-n below, which is-f-.m to be fairly accurate, were chosen for 
the ^cond Aj; -P3.;inent after carefni nocsiaeration of all pertinent factors, 
:nere are plans for a coaprehenL.iv'. stni\r ;e_'.ling with attrition and related problems 
:n the Aufjtrian schools. Preliminary Ltuiler. in this ar.-a have already been subir.itted 
to the school authorities and o ',he ste-; .n(- committee cf the present Austrian iilP 
project . 
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2 . Th'-i baisir> and niitxirfj of the two assessments 

Two assessments wert:r made of ttie expected flows through the Austrian educational system 
during; the decade 1965-1975; the first assessment was carried out in 1963/64, and the second 
a year later. 

Both assessments take into account: 

(a) The demographic development of Austria since the end of World War I; 

(b) The official educational statistics; 

(c) The le^^al framework of the Austrian educational system; 

(d) The estimatsd effects of the 1962 School Organisation Act; 
i,e) Ascertainable trends with respect to 

...(i) tlie inflow to the individual types of schools ( inflow = 1}; 

(ii) the production period (= p); 

(iii) attrition (= A); 

(iv) enrolment (= E); 

(v) ou^! 0); 

(f) The scr.. .>pace available. 

As will be seen, the first assessment, ' ^ which is considered to be a minimum projection, 

i»etiras to point ^^enerally to a rather unf avr^urable development of Austrian educational output. 

The second assessment reflects a more optimistic view of the future development of the 

( 2 ) 

Austrian school system and takes into account the increased social demand for education. ' 
Above all, it was assumed in the second assessment that the expansion of intermediate and 



(1) The purpose, the methods and the results uhe first assessment are discussed in a 
report of the OBCD Planning Bureau of the Federal Ministry of Education: 

"Statistics and First Future Assessment )f the Population (5 to 29 year-old age group). 
Pupil Inflow, Enrolment, and Output, as well as of the Demand for Teachers in Austria, 
for the period 1950-1975". 

(See especially "Notes on the Principles and Methods of Calculation", pa^es 1-34)- 

(2) The sociological problems involved in estimating future social demand are discussed in 
Chapter IV of this report. 
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CDMcernin,-.; th-.- iit'w -.cKcjl typea crfjated by the 1962 h^chool Or-ganisat ion Act had been 
worked out XI. -rfi.'itfjr- detail. In addition to this material, the reuulty of a number of 
n.Ht lon-wid'..' .5. •■• 7:3 (including- public ar;d private schools) initiated and evaluated by the 
OivJiJ Planning': I •. au of the Federal Ministry of Kducation were used as a basis for the 
.'■eaonu A-jJHeaument . These sur'veyo Included the followiiir: 

(a ) In the fie id of /.general compulsory education 

- Analysis of inflow in the school year I964/65 (as of 31st December, 1964) to show the 
percenta^-ie of childr'.a enter in,'-; school before, after and at tiie compulsory school ace, 
as well a:.; the proportion of children who are not educable . ^ ^ 

- Oe termination of ::he number of repeaters at primary, upper pri:aary and special scliools 
in 196'3/64 to show the number and frequency of repetitions and to make possible a more 
accurate or. t imate l^of attrition. 

- De t'.? rmination of the rate of loss (decrease In the number) of teachers in the years 
19SI, 1936, 1961 and 1963 (Iogfi of teachers due to death or retirement or to notice 
given by the teachf:r or the employer, and the use of teachers for special tasks between 
Ist January and 31'^t December). 

- Determination of the a^^e structur-e of the teaching staff as of 1st January, 1965 (sL^es 
of the birt':. cohorts 189P 0 1945 among compulsory school teachers). 

- Determination of the available and required school space at primary, upi;er primary and 
special schools. 

(b ) In the field of /:eneral secondary education 

- Determination of the number of repeaters in the school year 1963/64 to show the number 
and frequency of repetitions and to make possible a more accurate estimate of attrition. 

- Determination of the rate of loss (decrease in the number) of teachers, 

- >V^e structure of teachers at general secondary schools. 

- Dete m-i nation of the available and required school space at intermedial ] h \d ov.. ..ndary 



( c ) In the field of compulsory vocational educa tion 

- Determination of the number of repeater? irc^ ^■^r^-t'- A to 1^:6^/64 as well a:^ cf the 
previous schooling of entering pupils in .1 ^'.»3/^--^ 

- Determination of the rate of loss (decn- " ..,'j,.j'^r) leaohei-s. 

- Determination of the age structure of ti^e ^hi lorce as of 1st Jar.uary, I964 (sizes 
of the birth cohorts 1898 to 194? among the teacners at corcpulacry vocational scijools). 



(1) The new type of teacher triining college, the ^^rammar sc}- l-I na:.rJ.y for future teachers, 
the polytechnic course, etc. See Chapter I, Section A4. 

(2) As already indicated, the "BG" annotations in parentheses •-.•-'''^r to published reports 
issued by the OECD Planning Bure-i.i of the Federal Ministry of ii>ducation. 
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( J ) li: t ti" fi-'l 1 ' !' I f.t lat,'.' ?iri'i '(.■.':■! ;i ryy voc ■ ^ t; 1 rjr^'il education 

- r;t-,'terinino.ticri ol' I'li^j riUiLU.T ot" r-.-p^wtf?!-:; I'r'oin I}tji/62 to 19o'V^'4 

'1.1 ".Vi i'.:, 'nl. .-t:; i r\rtiJ-:ir.J-^;rrirt.- ijchoolu :;ind :it .secondary t-.'chriicuL and trado 

:jcrir.> ijl rj ; 

;it i rniv i iai'' and '.;f^'- .n>! 'U'.y ..-.■.aioolM for' wom*;n'L; domtj:.uic and cat<-ir i.ri^^ occupations. 

- :.t.- » •■ riiii r.at i o!' i.h'; :-at».' iofKi [d^jcr^r.i:)'' ii. '.n-' number) ol" tuache^-j. 

- Tile a.--; Ljt r'u;:tare of ih'i tuacn i ri,-: fovea at; i.ril^; I'liied ia arid uucundary vocational 
:;'«.'nool y . 

, In :'!"ld o:' r.v:ica-M' t, r-a i a i 

- t'jr:;: : na: i :■!. tho niuiib^jr of v^:p^rit(jri} in tai^i ^ichooJ yrw 

A nunib'-r of the i-jtuiie:- c i t^?d above - on a^.;e Gtructure and waHta^^o r:>^':r, in the teach- 
in.-: t'or-,*ti 'i:.J ■.)r; availa'Die an.: roq..i:'(id jjcnool f.^pace - were u:-i«jd in makiii-; -.iiH proJectioriG 
of ; r'--\ , \ '.'-•r.:- -nl .} :;'ur.::.ar-i s^^J in iJhap^er V, 



Any a srje^u-i of th- f\r- deinand for teachers, school space and funds must be based 
on an f^^it i:r./i^.-? of the pro:.;pt,^G : v-; niiiriber of pupiiy. This in turn necesciitates an analysis 
of denio.s'raphj-o develo ..uient l; , of thei educational proj*--'Cts enviua^ed by the school authorities 
and of par.', aevelopraen tu in field. The relevant trends observed so far (with reference, 

e.f.;. to th'-- inflow to the various school typeo and the demand for their graduates) have been 
ext,rapolaied and taken ir.to con.-ii'ieration in projectin^i; future flowa through the ::-Vool 
sy.s ten:. 

Various xtrthO'.-:s .T/iy be employed for such a calculation. Theoretically, it is pos.'jible 
to follow evji-y iir.'i ;roup from lUn.oDl "utry alor,^: its path throu^^jh the educational syt^teia. 
Th...:-i, for exa::.i.'le, the nu:nb'.'!- ■ ' pupil r. no* ace ep ted, the number of transfers to special 
:i-ci.ooiG and the numb-':- of r"; ; e.-, r\- would have to be cai.culated, using as the point of ^:e- 
L-artu-e thu' number of entries to the firjt grade of primary school. In the following school 
year r. ne pupils repeating the second 'jrade would have to be added t t ose who have sue .ess- 
fuily eoaipif-.' teni trie first grade. 

Tiir farther one coritinues along tiiis line tiie more co;iiplex thr: method becomes, because 
the higher th-. Tade, the .-reater the number of pupils who belong t- .different age groups. 
This mtrinod is renaered even more coniplicated by the fact that the o.-^.es of the various are 
gr-j ^ps (iiffer considerably. 

Another met nod proves to be more practical. This method, which requires the existence 
of school output data for previous cohorts, was chosen for this r--»'udy; it is demonstrated 
here with the secondary .;chools serving as an ex'-r-^ple. 

It was pos^'ible to determine tne number of secondaiy school graduates, as a perc /^t rje 
of a given age gi'oup for all types of secondary schooi- and for ohe various birth coho. ts ^-y 
means of the data available in the school tat is tics. Table 26a (1st Assessment) pr^-.-.ents a 
survey of thvj development for the birth cohorts of the years 1933 to 1945 divided into 
-mccesoive 4-year f 'roups. On the basis of these values the dynamic mean (average) of the 
total nu.'Lbor of graduates of secondary schools was first determined for the individual years 
UD to 19v^5 by -ans of the method of least. squar'T;. A first-degree trend was assumed on the 
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ba:;::' ol' a /-.fiMi 'ir, i .i ■ 'r.\ i i.^r ■ \ :,ru\>ort i > muI a i on . An ^jxan; i, ria t i or; o:" t.ii- ■■.'iuilt:-3 
carrL'^-i out by xcan.i of a c oj-pu U; r ;;a')WiM.i a jiro j<K: tj.^i 17 p"r oont of the rolvvant a^^u <::--''.^p 
r.;.>..'ivin,; i;c>jori lury uchoo.l Jipioma:; 1 1: J47',:-76. Ttie ■ ■un:' i a^^ruje vnnc/i '-xu.'nd'j from 16.08 p'-r 

to 17.98 uor c«nt. A j:juir. i n^^ a stea^iy dt^vuloi rnent correL-.pond in,; to that of thtj layt 12 
v-.'ar:- :.:.:a; rn-.-an/, Lhat, wi/.a a p I'obab i 1 i. '.y of y^j t>or cent, 16-lb per cent of the relevant at;e 
^;rojp w;: : ^^raduate from a .i-corMary ::ch(,ol by th*.^ late GevtMi tie:i . Au^jtria would thus not 
have rv'aca'.-.i the miniinuJii i^f .i'O per jtMit, which ir> the ,:-oal in Western Europe. 

Whether uuch an ex.panMion wo'.ld be poLj:;ibLe fror.i the point of view of personnel and 
fjchool space }iar. not b»^en taken into cot:n bi^^ ra t i on here. Only the optimum development of 
ijf.'condary education was to be shown in the 2nd A::;:^ea oment . Tb.' correlation between the 
pr-vio.;3 and the pre;.}umed future iv'velopment is 0.')A9 (product-moment correlation). 

For 1)75-76 the trendy excludt.'d witli a view to tne above-mentioned method would have 
yielded th4 foilowiri/:; re:j'i:ty; 

- 19. S t (with a con: - lence ran^;e of 17.4 per •.•ent - per cent) r ^ 0.945 

- :C (wL^h a confidence ran-i^e of 19.6 per cent - 24.4 per cent) r --^ 0.949 

Tfi'- pr-i ::um-.'d percentage of ^^.econdary school ^^raduates co'old be worked out in the manner 
dencril^ed h\jov>} for every a^-^e ^jroup. It war. assumed that 

- £^5 'h of the y^•conda^y school ^-^raduater, are beljw 18; 

- 50 o are' below 19; and 

- ^' are ov'jr 19. 

On t:.i:^ hafris the percenta^^e of the various a^^o ^;roups receiving si^coado ry school 
iipioraas, caxci;iat''i nccording to the methoc of least squares, could be converted into 
numbers of oecondary school graduates per year. 

The retention rates ai'e kn^^wn from the records. Table A above shows the retention rate 
for each type of secondary sc::.joi. In order to arri' ^ at total enrolment figvires, we calcu- 
lated the enrol:: j:' ^.':e various grades on the basis of the munber of graduates per school 
year ana the re; ..;,.on rates. Where pos:;xi . the enrrlniont figures for the first grades were 
con.pared ■ r, the inflow fif;ures available u; '.o 196'l/^5. 

Wher-e d i scr-.-pano Les were observed 'he c-alculated figui-es wer'e adjusted to the actual en- 
rolL-.ents oi tiie respective secridary school grades. The fi^-ures for the empirically ascer- 
tai .ed retention rates and the actual sizes of the first-year enrolments - for the period for 
which '.i^ty w-re available - were used ir: assessment of the probable numbers of secondary 

school -'auijates. This means that the output figures for the next five to eight years as fore- 
cast in th^- jec: '.d As:ieGr:n'.ent ar*' f --ly accurate. (It is assumed that there will not be any 
notu.-.if '-.ar-.,--'.':^ in '.he retention r'ai^es). This method was first used for secondary schools ^n 
>-eneral an^i it. wa.-; th*-n applied to each type of school individually. In thi?5 nrocess the 
:. r'oject.: o^. scbool ad;n i nis t rat ic n have been t.'.ir:en into account throughout . ^ ^ 

This :-.etho(i described above was sup^'leni'mted by caJ .rulations in which the sizes of 
e X i s t i ng c 1 a s j e g we re c o n>i e red , 

Trie j-^ojoct:on of ov-.'"".:\ p:-j;: of .secondary schools wbach, as noted above, was deter- 
mined w:-': the aid of n coMviu r , corre..;onds or. the wiiole to the sun oi graduates from the 
V I r : ■ • t V 0 e s of : ■ e nd a :\,- . ; • :h o o i . 



(.1) Parti-.;lar at.'-nticr; i :j called r:ere to the expansicr : -jts of Department V/^- cf the 
Fed e r.a-i Mini;- ^ ry o f r'^d u c a t i on ( I'. i n i s I e rial rat ur , L i t h re s pe c t to the gr • -:iinar 

lools li-air.ly for futu.-'.' teachers (see "rJducatioii 'hing", volume V/l965)- 
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In ij... .,1,,. ,;;,r,rp'r', ou'.jMil ri^.Mirn:! hav- brMni wurkod for ail typoy of iichooliJ w i Ih 

Th- I' i .a.f.-.: i'(.>r la--; ../jaTirHi : "rnou l:jory schooli^ woro obtairiMd by the subtraction of 

;it?.'a:..t :h»; low-;:' ;ivio. -r..; of f^./iu^ral ^jocori'iary i:ichool:j, or oth»jr MOc:oa'.;ai-y 
U: , ff ::. Vh- ov-rall. r. .:*/:-<r of pupil:.; of coriii.uii no ry ocho'-i a^e-'^e. The method ur.ed in 
; :r. - -■r.f'.Jn.-at in ir*' ; n : y • ■ i.; , . ■ u(' ir:;-aj wi l.i i;*,' ijho'^n iii greater .i.tail in Table 7b 
A;; ;m.;::t j , 

Tr.i;: ; :■; ofiiv a bri-'r' xp Lp.ri..; t i fni of thf met,i;oa uf-f-d for the IJecond A3:jey3ment, A m<jr<* 
v.-! i i w-.o-rLf.' of th-,- var.i.ocy of arialyHeu carr-led out in the payt, of the calculat iojis 
'.f t.ri'.' ■;;.«•;,: i r.r prooedur*.: used, would take ut3 beyond the scope of the pre^-jent 
:.n'.'iv, it f;;.r.ula 'idd-.-o !,rpit in c-^rryirif/ oat taii? as sediment we have evaluated the exper- 
:-;:.c.:o ,.'a ti;- • rf.-d bv -i T'-at wna^'Ji' of expi'i-ti; iri the field of education. 



• , i.th>:. of the Ma : r. Trerui.s i<eveaied b_v thf.> Pro.i eo t ior.^: ^ ^ 



i , ■ . V ..in t : ■ : u. o,- r.'i i, f i i c d e v o 1 o mt.^* a t f3 

Tab.Le 1 and the accompanying f/rapr. T ^^ive th-' basic demo^.:raphic data relev-ir.t to future 
school eriroin.-.-ri-.:.;. The most pertinent fact to:t emer/^es - with respect to enrolments at the 
primary ana ;.i.*condary levels in the next decade - i:.: the steady rise in the nu::.ber of live 
births betwe'^n 195'^ (about 100, CUO) and 1963 (some 135,000), In order to provide a deino- 
^:rapnic t^iciiir^t .In ^-rr^'at-^'r ^"pth, the follow ino facts have been taken from a detailed account 
of the factors on w:i:.c:i the .ilculatioris of Austrian population developments are based 
(report i^G 669/65) : 

~ The number of live births ex;ect'-: between 1964 and 1970 was calculated on the basis 
of ti," pre;--Tit fert:.iit;y ind.ices ( number of live births per 1,000 women in a given 

.;;roup; , ?he f'?rtility Indices rose until lyGl; since then a slight decline has 
be ^n observed. In s;,ite of the f^ct that the number of women reaching child-bearing 
a.'^e is comparatively hi/^h, the number of live births is expected to decrease somewhat. 
The p^r-rtinent data for 1964 and 196 '3 have, furthermore, underlined this trend, 

- A comparison of the censuses of 1951 ^ind 1961 has revealed a decrease in the 20-tc 30- 
year-old a^:e group, the group most productive of live births. This reflects the sharp 
decUne in the number of births during the IS'^u's, which generally recovered during 

the L '40 ' s , 

- Inf ;;nt i::ortality dropped from 6,9 per cent in 1949 to 3«4 per cent in 1961, and will 
crobabiy continue to decrease; a .-'imilar development is sug/*'sted by figures in other 
countrie 3 , 

Tre f ollowin;.-'; infant mortality rates have been projected for Austria: 



(1) The tables referred to in this sectioji are found in the Annex to this cl apter at the end 
of the book. To facilitate reference and comparison the tables of the First and Second 
Assessments wh.ich deal with the same subject matter are numbered identically (3 through 
26); they are pi-a'^;ed next to each otner, in numerical order, 
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- Quitf ' : y lb*.' i:.o ;'tu.l i ty r'ate betwu(M) ^hu i-TecorRl and seventh y^iirii of a^{;e h-in 
shown a i.': aownward trend; for' the next ton year's a further decrease from 0.7 per 
O'.jnt to 0»6 p^M- i.'ent i^.; expect.ed, 

- The mortaiit.y of peri'.on.s from fj to yeari^ of a{;o has not recently ahown any notable 
chan--es arui is no', expected chan,f:e sub^i tan 1 1 al Ly within the next ten yeari:>. 

Th>-' of ncno^)! (;ntrv ar- :;ohort, s , 19b7-197^ 

Th'; oLZt;H of the cohorts r-achin^' co;.pul; o:', a^^e durin^^^ the next 10 years are 

expected to bf^ -iii follow,] : 

Children reaching 
compulsory school a^e 

lMb6 V . -t January ) 120,000 

1)67 124,400 

i:)o-i 127,500 

1069 1:^9,100 

IQ70 129,200 

l<rn 128,500 

i:rj2 127,700 

1. 73 1?6,800 

L97.1 12 5,900 

97S 125,600 

The.^je fi.--;ures show tnat the number of cnildren reachinf^ compulsory school a^^e will rise 
until 1970 and will decline only moderately thereafter; t:ht? next 10 years will, therefore. 



provifie a substantial deno^-^raphic base for continuing enrolment increases. 

Table 2 foil owl: each uir*2 cohort within r.he to 29-year old rari^vie from 1950 to 196^) and 
projected to 1975. Tni3 table is a basic reference for calculating the size of age cohorts 
relevant to each school level. 

2. Development of total e nrolments (Tables 3a ^-^ m o ' 

The overall era-o ' :r':nt fi,(;ures at Austrian scnool3 and institutions of higher education 
broken down by types o:' chool (and fields of study) are of deci.'^ive importance for the 
d--' term i :■. it i on of ^ expected demand for school space, teachers and funds. This demand will 
be evaluated in Chapter V: h-^-i'" we r^rjall limii- ourselves to a discussion of the expect<=H 
expansion in e:. rolments. 

( ) 9 
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• J, t ... ... ! ; .i;;i>rv . i ■ • : .'m 1 1 , ; , -lu • • : . ri) I r:i'.' n t, i r • ;•■ i of ;it'M,.l p'-r (•';nt is 

; ir;.::-"-u;'.' : :■ :.r-'.- ^r;-; vnrr^./ nr> rj-^y >\>:\ ) 't;f ^•■11 -i;; Mi- ♦•:< t.-i;- i oii o;' .M)mpuh:ory 

i;(^:;':iol ir;,: ( i" r-rc : I ' .i:,' '.)'/ } . Tr:'; /-^'.V'ri i A^' -n.' , wLich t.;ik'-.: int.o cor; u (; I i on 

.... T'w:?^,' •>:' I ; ; .• l:-';:, .-'-I'TmI , - ' j:.- i • i ry ;,o<.' : n , an t i im ^-i ■ n 

a l; L ::.':;ti.y i3;i;:s i : r i :n; r»' i:- ;'o !;;■■-. ' i :i ^-t-i-.-ra.L coi.:] u I i^o ry Jciio^-U: - per cent. 

: r; ♦.ri" sc. ry v.m : ■ ! iw.'n.v ; 1 ;j -i. T') 1 rn" n !. will dccLin*,! lili^^htJy :'ro::i i;;aox iOO in 

1965/'. o '.o J'l :i\ :r;.)/Yl.. if.l w.il -r,.;:. Ui .;m m ! '*7S/7'J * Thi:; d*.'V.;lu. :;i'-iit 1^; n;ii..;.Mj 

by tho .!<' •r'j-i.- : :. .'i.--* o:' ih" .'i-ot;;,:; C"r:."'i 1 1 by itu- i rit.rO'Jucllon of thiv 

I ly t-- -ihn i c li. i <':!;/t;'/, 

n:. -a i ;i t>'? vO'^:t i ■ ri'il .:c:.oo.;; is '.o rU;-j rnoro :;:!arp:iy in 

r-^ Ht'.-^r:.i--i vh" ^--ii.p I"'. ■ ^ri riri.;.:. {.rirnury ;;r':(ic;, t.h" p I'o j i^rci orM-olin-ntij ure 

r:n^ af:'e.':t^^a r^y i ri i. r-o-i ■;t: I i : tii-.' p'.) !.;,■ ""chr; w; cniri;i;. 

T:;'- :vi nL^;-^^^:!:":: ; a inucn iv.on^ p ror:oi;;i(;t.Hi froi:: LOO (I'jo';) ItA 

; ] ,7S } 'T : r. r-::,'- : : 'it-; vov^^i I i ; ; ; : i Il tnkt.;:: irito acco.irit; not; only i.ru' c^niO/T-i: hie 

.l»'V-^ 1 c; :i:..:o r.::- i.nc i:;:Mow : Zn'i pa:;t li^ y.'ar:; to i',\.ich i ii 0* ) rn:e(i ia t'? e:;tab- 

.1 i .:hiR';n'. -t.: " :." ':o:nr'.? r^.: : ;:.';0l;.; , th-' .i r :,■ n;:'M.i;i*'; vocati{>:ial :;ohooiH lor v/oinon'L^ dor;':j :; t ■ c: 
a:^ ; ja r . r.f' ';*'''»pa'.i •iri 1 t.nn vo^^at. i ■.■m ' .;c:;nols Tor work-ua^. 

r:xp-- r i-rv--'/ ariaLy.vJ .^o far- 1(j i :.: 1 i -^-i t.*- an i :;C r-f^:i i n, ; d-'i-.an\.i . -ar'Mi'.o ^mu st i.i'vrUn 

for a:. ■■ l u-: a r: i at i r. t.-; r::.- 1 'i ;.■ ' vu*-iVi ^i/il :ic:.ool b-v-J I'y :.o y.;a:,.j uIul; i;\;b:]0'iU'jrit 
vrainia<: :"or rria;:t'M- rvi r" ta-::;'- n a:-.l -a; : : ; ■ a ^' ' rk'-t ri'> (4 lo S y-- r-s a L tof thu r ; . 

A ::;ar>:-'.! ln^^:a;a;a/ : !: vra'ol:r.-aLl. : 'il.iO pr-'dict^^d for tr^' iaterm'^u i ata' :jcaools for la- 
rv- of t-'ucner.-^ and 'nja t. L ■ n-il a:^; i anta ♦ bot^h ai;;:t!;:a:;iT:iait:c3 arfivo at ^;imilarly high 
n"j'.il*a- ( i.',^7:)/7t' 1.:; :--'X : i.';. a.ai lib r'-'^op'- ' "a ve Ly , compared with IC^C for l\)o^/b6). 

In r/ta' .■-•'aaa-'ii .-lary lavh.ooi:", 'iiv.' u^oreatie in (-r.^olraent i:; expected to amo.ait, at 

r- , ti; ^a^vi^ p.;r -a' m -h- ton ye^ija^ ( r^jt A:;. *a,';::::--nt ) ♦ H- ro too (as in 

th-? n:\.''t of t:. . ''o-nM. 1 ;---a-y i:o::oo]^a' . •f^io,.rr:*ait nay attrilutod to the incrt/ano in 

tn*' ri::- '-^ f a/--- r 'a;-: *.h- ev*,'!ra^n of .a:noolin/: (both corr;^' ;ilsi;ry and <yjr.^r:\\ n*'condary) 

frarr to a yenrii* 

'!':." 1 r.^- :"--i;-e : r; vr. '-o i :::>a: ■. n r'jd i <;!.■■ 1 in --va. :7,or»' pa-onons-^od - i , u . 68 por c^'nt from 

to I'./i'^ (,.V>j'nn A^' vn:a:;on* ' if M:-- >al,'var vr'-ind n.:r:co .I'j-lo towards a broaden ir^^:^ of the 
Bty-'-iin leadin.-- to iiiaaer e.i'ioi i i '.n in tako:, in:.o rs^ni. i.d e ra t ion . Koreover, thii Second i^^esi^- 
rr.-"*n' ' ---^ :,'ay^ atl-mtia; to t:Vj concr^»te projoctn - ' tii^; . onool au thori t loij , 

I'' frictcaa-, ao'jO'<nt for tne ffnarp rine in ^.;n '■olrr.e-nt in fne r.econdary vocational 
f;o:>.ool r. - n-.- irioreane i.r: tho raa:e of bir'th cohorts, th;? one-year extennion of ::choollng at 
zYi'-- bn.-:r:.,-33 a-aiderr. 1 -.■ : ; a.-, i a^^c^niary i3cn U:.* for v;o.^ej:'t; dom»*ntio arid caterin.;; occaipatioiaj. 

Th^' :::arkea di.ffer-jnce betwee:. thf^ F./. t rind th-- Second Asnes^smen* ■ (the Second Assess- 
rr.vnt p r'.-d i o tr; 'i\ i . re h:'; in enro i :.\f,'n t by 10;; par ca^nt betwf;*3n 1965/* •'■J :'^75/76 as com- 
pared to -lo p'-.'r r;--!.' i r. r\ •.■ t An e:'.:r;aa.t) in due to the fact t;;-t: ;. available * -riai 
wa55 ntadied ::.ore the r-on^y.ly f o - the 6k;c:^:.'.\ Asnen;-::.ent an^: that all trenda observ' . ..: 
e v.a I ua t i w :. t h /r r e a t p r-- j i s 1 o : . . T h p r* o v i i o nn ; f the o c h o ol 0 rr*a n i sa t i o a. Act pe r t ^ ■ ■ u 
t r . e X " ■ • i"; 1 0 n of t i : e n c ho o I t y p e ur: : ■ ■ c o nn ■ i • j e r a t i. o n h?;i v o a 1 o bee n t ri ■ • n i to ac c ount . 

In both a n . • t ' a : j iv. -j n t , c: o ri : v-/ 1 • • l : - .. c t o f t h a d " li i n i n t ry of ::ld la.- a t ion account for 
th" i h:'-: in 'na'ol::yatt at 'ni^ r"'-.:^aitly ::aroduc';d t" iOner trainin^-^ colle;;f;ai and nciiools 
for v< t : ■■■;.a .^ai'-iol te'ieii>an^ . ^ 

) See no t 7, p r ^ ? f ; 1 1 > • ry ' ■ > " ■ d ■ ] " r- ,L '^-]'iA b i n t he A r uie x re^ja rd i n^jj; the phas i ac . t ' t h o old 
type of teacha.'r 'y\.:.\r.r .aaioo ; , aad see Chapter aection A4 , for a TiOre co:.. ; rehenni ve 
explanation of tn-- r-;"- r'::in i :"ae;;er * !'a ; n I H;;;; , 




arj\;o!..Hi by I'll" ^i.'[vv:ivii-lii'' .;iv-, tot-il -M\W.r;..'n !. will. ^;uly viiu: :M^r:ht,Ly. 



The prOLip*fCt>.i v.- ^>r'. ro.l.;i;< ■ n I I'lrur^^iJ, a i :]cu:!::.;d in Uiu pruvlout; section, are ind i apurujabie 
for Ih- '.l'»t(.'rminrit inn of Ui.- d-irnrM l"or i;cM:ioJ :jpaco, iL-icbt.'ry and fundn Ghapt;ur V), 

and are limi) particularly rrLfVi[it to ih-? ta:;ka of i^chool administration anvi nnaii'.:ial 
planning. Kstimatc:^ ot." out.u:,, oa thr- oth-M' hand, aiiow for a comparlLion of the expected 
"pr'0'iur;tion" of \.r-> >chooi ir/iil^}m ( /.;r'a(i -ite.s of the '.■ar..-,ii- types of Gchool) with the deir/ 'vl 
of thp .■-•'nrioniy for 'j-; i I.i f it.-d prr;5oririr> 1. arrcoriirv^ to ty].- an.l l<}vei of education. In Chapter 
VI of triie Mtudy cor.eiu-. i oriiJ will be arawn from the compar:. :'. of the demand of the economy 
for q ualified personnel as ei-jtimated ly It. .io:3ef 3telr:i] (Chapter 111) with the projected 
r.upply . 

Th" '-^itiut fixtures are important ir. one other rer^pect ar, w^jII: they furnish information 
on the eff:c;eri>:y of th») L:chooi ny:;tein; for example, hoy permit conclusion;: as to attrition 
and - in:U)far th'*y are ^-xprcor.ed as p-.Tc-ntages of the relevant age ^^roups - they allow 
for coirrjar ; noni-. with t:.-; t^fficienoy of the nchool syf-itema of other count ri*?;.: (aee Section 5 
below). A number of ::iujh eo:..par-i oOT;;,! will ol' ;:;ie in Cna; tor 71. un tnis connection, mention 
Ghouid be made of a :A'.bli:;at, ion of tho^ ■■Jouru:il of ;':-;!*o])e, " i-^diicat ion in f')urope - School 
Systems-], a Guide", :j tra:jhou:\^^ , 1965). 

An overall vi.^;w of the developrr.ent of pant and projected future output of the various 
-school typea ii:: ,::iven in Table ?0 below. Index nuinbers indioate the development according to 
both the r'iriit and aeccnd Asiv^y anient:; and in terniii of both base year 19^:50/51 and base year 
196^/66. Output in tenru : a::'olute numbers; of ('raduates will be found in Tables 5a~12c. 

Thlf-i table 3howi-3 that; the output of the general coni'^a.l?.-ory school -./ill be 2C ,er cent 
to '50 per cent hi,*^her in 1975/76 taan in l965/on. At the ijame ' ir^iv? the number of journeymen - 
fiose who complete the vocational school cour::- obli./atory d .rin^^ apprenticeship - will 
nave risen by 8 per v.-ento 

The output of th..^ intermediate vo::at. i i-n.il ncLoois in expected to rise by 17 to 59 per 
c-nt by i975/7b. The b'^ir.st Aiis-.- o^sment i baij^^rH or the assumption that it will he impossible 
to cover th • increased aemand for' intermediate vocational school /graduates; i.e., that the 
school con:L^t ruction prOf:ra.':;.';ie will rio limited. The L3econd Assessment, on the other hand, 
ar.tUMpates a special promotion of the intermediate vocational schools throu^:h, e.g. the 
,v:rant. i:i^- of Lv.'.'lio :'t-iMa> to various private sci'.o.is, and the promotion of sc'nool con.;; t ruction 
pro-*ramir.es by the r-j .'.-'at ion and the other government bodies (provinces, municipalities), in 
orier to meet the i nc rear- in.;; demand for .'rad'uates of these schools. 

In the decadf 'ander consideration, tiie output of the intermediate schools for the 
trainin..-; of teachers anci edui:ational assistants will ^;row by 5 to 26 per oent. In the ;jecond 
Assessment an iricreased inflow t' ■ ;.e schools for kinderr.arten teachpr- is predict':}d as a 
consequenof^ of the ^reat demand for k inder^^ar ten personnel. 

In 1575/76 th.e output of the :;enera.l .-condary schools is exic-cted to be 52 to 70 per 
cent higher than in l^^oS/' , 

!t may b^:' n'V.ed her*- , :. anticipation of siibsequent discussions in this report, that 
th- .crease in oatput exp-'cted f >i' ^ral secondary schools wilx f .-oLably fall far short 
of the demands of *he ec'^'-'iomy ev^T; if a .generous school construction prOi;;rammG should be 
finar^.ced -la i e--. --ried oiii, (')ee Jnapter III r'egardin^^ highly cuai-ified manpc.vcr requirements 
and Chap.'-^r V ooncernln^; scricjl cons t rut; 1 1 ^n needs to r'or>omrrjodat'-; the expansion present:., 
projeotea..' (\ i 
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Tho .1 1 n"'M-"iit:M iM.'lw.MMi ihi.' prujoctiMj j ntM-oauf.^ in the- output; ol' the iwcondnvy vocational 
MchoohJ acoordui/: to the Flrut and :;u'CorHi AiJiJ^^^!^It)^'nt ruiip.-o t i vuiy . in pnrM, IcvU arly iitrlkin/^ - 
7 p'»r cent in th" ...nt.' c;i:i'j and '^H p'?r oont in th^.^ otht;r*. 

Tho I'i.'ooi.d A:i;-euLii:u'nt iiJ bancd on tho auniunpti on that th" rocuntiy introduced typoo, 
and i:«pocl-il typv-:s of :.;.M:(-n.laiy vocati-r.;! :;,ohool f o api/c la 1 l.y for ornployod pcruonn) will bo 
oxpand^^i in ac.-ordance with th'; provinioru] of thr MbJ School On^anitiation Act. Hero again, 
Lt jr.uiit h»; naid that thf; iixv".cl<jd (.output will bo 1 ihuif f iciont to cover the nocdn of the 
economy - particularly a:-, •.•von now tliere 1m a iJhorta^.;;o of secondary Mciiool eiv^ineero and 
buDiner.a acatierny ^raduat^•^,^ (caunt'd partly by better offeri-5 from abroad and em l^j;ration ) . 

liince the output of tho aciiooln for ii.w'her social occupationij in aboolutc niuiibery io 
v»?ry .Mmall, the cor pond i n// index valuer are of little ;.^ignif icance . 

With r-vv-W'd to the te-acher training: i nr,t i tutionn , the a/^e ^^roup due to graduate In 
1970/71 is r."ther i;:r:al. i, ~ r.o that total output iii exjuK:tnd to decline by 7 per cent in 
r"l.atlon to that of 196=3/66, while the 1975/76 fi^:ure will probably be 13 to 19 por cent 
hi/^h"r than the 19d3/66 total. ChaTot.: r V wUl discuy.s* the problem of the demand for, and the 
.Mupply of, teach^irs in /j;rcati]r U'rtail. 

Th.-j output of the Inrti tut ions of I'.'/her education is expected to go up in the ten yearn 
unuer < ■ - id"rati.'jn by 9 per cent according to the First Asocasment, and by 2':) per cent 
accord La./ to tn^; IJ'.'Cond . Theiie are cr.iy rough estimates, as all the relr-^rrvvit in^omiatj 
includin,: ''.i." -f:■ecl,^3 of rt^o rv:ani:ja-tion of higher education - ±l\ r > yet availa^jle. 



4. i-'evt'lOLment of participation ratios (Tables l'3-24b) 

As :.. ; In section 1 above, the projected rise in enrolments will partly result from 
de:::or:raph ! ? factor:;, but also, to a considerable extent, from an inci^ease in participation 
"i^lcs. 'I'M" evo J.u „ i f-^r; of age-,^-:- :p particip;i ' : on in tho various types, and at the various 
: -..I, of education, is shown in Tables l'i-J4b. 

The tabi'j n^umbors, ■^■:th th*.' corresponding school years which they /er, are as follows: 

- 12 and 13 for tl ':-r 1- /51 

- 10 and 15 for the year J r"/'3/56 

- 16 and 17 for trie year 1960/61 

- 18 and 19 for the year 1965/66 

- 20 and 21 for the year 1970/71 

- and 23 for the year 1975/'76 

Three examples will serve to illustrate how these tables may be used. 
/Example 1 

The total enrolir.ent of 17-year-olds in schools of all types rises from: 

- lb, 293 (r 20.3 per cent of all 17-year-olds, i.e. 90,100) in 1950/51 to 

- 23,129 {=■- 26. 6o per cent of all 17-year-olds, i.e. 86,700) in 1955/56 to 

- 35.B17 33.35 per cent of all 17-year-olds, i.e. 107,400) in 1960/61 to 

- 38,489 (= 35.8 per cent of all 1/' -year-olds , i.e. 107,500) in 1965/66 (First Assessment) 

Althou,.'ri in 19^5/56 the population of 17-year-olds was smaller than in 1950/51, the 
educational participation of 17-vear-olds was nigher in 1955/56 than in 1950/51. The schools 

U 6 
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pupils ha V i r i r . c r o u j e d . 

A conipHrioori of r.t^riolut.- -nr^; .m-nt. :']j:uro:3 ir t:.u.- not /.;uf I'i c Lent ; or.ly bv lookiri- i.l 
the percentap^e ol' the re:;poc i. v- a.-e ••roup c;iri wo say whether Ihero hai:] been an iricr-.ne or 
a ciecline in enrolment, 3ino^; the;;./ pe rC'^:it^w::e^i are independent of the nu:ner.ical i^iz^: of tne 
respeotive a<'e ^a'oupi?. 

Kxamnle 2 

In 195^-/ 56 there were •;?,'185 15 -year-old pupils at compulGOry vocational schools, while 

five year^i later there wore only '51,400. A numerical decline can be ob^jerved here. However, 

a comparii.".cr. of the numb^-r of 1^ -year-old vocational school pupils with the sizes of the 

total age groups revt^air, that while in 195'V56 32.58 per cent of all 15-year-oxas aiitena^a 

a vocational school, by 1960/bl, 35-28 per eent were attending: such schools. 

Here a decline in the absolute number of pupils - the consequ- ■ -e of a smaller &c'~ 
^:roup - is observed in contrast to an Increase in the participation ratio. 
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The trends which become evident from the development ox" the cohort participation ratios 
are of fundamental importance for estimating future enrolmer^t figures. 

If '»:e continue tiie series of percentages given in Example 1 (pupils 17 years old as a 
proportion of the total 17 -year-old population) 

- 20.3 per cent in 1950/51 

- 26.68 per cent in 1955/56 

- 33.35 per cent in 1960/61 

- 35.60 per cent in 1965/66 

- 52.92 - 56. .10 per cent in 1970/71^"^^ 

- 54.43 - 60.34 per .-ent in 1975/76 

we see tnat in the past the rate of ^-^rowth bega:. to slacken somewhat but between 1965/66 and 
1970/71 is expected to rii^e sharply. This sudden increase will be the result of various 
provisions of the 1962 School Orr:;anisation Act (9 years of compulsory schooling, extension 
of vocational education from 3 to 4 years, etc.). The decreasing rate of growth between 
1970/71 and 1975/76 represents a resumption of the development observed in the past^ 



5. Development of outi-ut ratio^i by a/?-e /^roup (Tables 25a--26c ) 

The output cohort, expressed as the percenta^je of pupils in a given age group who 
successfully complete a giv^-n type of schooling is of fundamental importance in making com- 
parisons with other countries. On the basis of the Second Assessment, the following ratios 
were obtained for the secondary schools: 



(1) First and ,;econd A.^r^oonmen-..- , respectively, for the last two years in the series. 
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If t;.'.^je .^::j:ioo.I :■ .'ir^' ;lI..so t.'-ikeri i:\lo account,, th^;^ overall pe rrentag'jt: rii^e to 

- 1^',J :r^.r (i^:\t for tr.-:* birt-h cohort:-; 194 9/1^52; and 

- 17.1 r ce:r. for tho bi.r*.h (johorts 1953/19^6. 



af t^^r 
(jo:ld1*- 



may so 



n tar-i.*';' c 

tud. :-.'ot 

ac:i r'l'oup 
.ivcl^Jded 

17.6 por 
33. ^i pt^r 



3a tht,' pupils who have corr.pleted compulsory fjch.ooliiv^ - at preaent 8 y^^ars, 
■1 of 19b6, 9 yf.^ar:A - are ,';roup'?d by type:i of school and l^^vel of education 
all :.'5;piln reach tr.o e:^i/-hth .-tirade in ei.^-;ht year a of compulsory school in^^. 
-'jornpri je:i 1 annual birth cohorts; in this way possible yearly variations 
•-'i.ci th-.' r»i:^poc t, iv? trcTids are moru clearly visible. 
IdrtiU o\' coi::pul:^';r\7 school age in the birth cohorts 1937-19^0: 



^ ..^ p'T 

H.i per 



cent completK'd the oth grade of primary school 
cent completed the fourth year of upper primary school 
.:ent completed the 8th grade of special school 



(1) 



^nz comple ted the f oi: r-th r:;rade of general secondary school 
Total: 59.7 per cent 



(1) 



This m-^'inr; tl'iat about GO per c-.-nt of the birth cohorts 1937-1940 concluded their 
compulsory schooling' ir. an 8th grade; the remaining 40 per cent did not attain tius educa-- 
tional level. However, as may be seen from cojumn 9 of the table, this ratio (60:40) has 
clearly changed since: of the birth cohorts 194 9-1952 an average of 75-7 per cent completed 
t h e ^3 1 r, s c a o o 1 grade. 

The i n rod uc t i', n of a ninthi year of compulsory schooling will enable a still greater 
number of pupils to complete the 8th school grade and to acquire the right to continue their 

(1) The fourth y-oar of tne upper primary and of the general secondary school is equivalent , in 
t e rm s u f y • • a v:- o f s c: r j o o 1 i r:g , to the eighth g r'ad e of p rima ry school. 
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imJuc^iLIom. Cn i.;.. ' 1 '-'..'^ r"lruii<j:\ ftt.- will, c j:i I; :.:.u« • lo .;i"ow, the c:;tin.at.od 

p':;i'o-r»t.a,:e o l" lupii^i w:,<; will. :ic|-.!:-': t I'i.'iit -.i .^y : t i ■ n :^-;yond Iho pj-iniMry i.ov.^i Ar. Uic 
birth cohort ^-roupj ar;.j i. ',iS7~ i ' ^oU i ;i ^Y.S cvnt ani bd.l p'-i^ cur.t re:ipeo t ; voiy . 

Uoluiim 7 or ^MoU^ j^a .^^(^v;J MUvt, ii. y-nrj th- p^; rc^Mi t'l^;" of pupils of 

c iiLTuJ ;jory .;c:;Ov;l vh.o ^loii.pl-^^d thf; iN^urth y^jiir of yt^n-^ral ;.uicoiidary school had inc'uaL:.:jd 

rro:i; '•..I ptrr .•'.•::t o 1.:/^ p'T i.-^ril. /i ;.; l:i *. i tiu- -1 ri:;e iy expected up to J.975; accOi^i i n^,: to 
th- Kir.:t A;;.-./.;.;r:.- -i!, , the iiuinb';r o:" pupil:; w:. > ow[::pl>.?te rhe I'ourth year of ^:tioral :;ocondary 
fichool will ari.oint t.o 1^ p< r c-;!. o:' Ih- r-.!lova;it a/;:e -roup, and acco-lia/: to the ^cui.d 
Ao.>;i-.:-:!:.'r:t. , to 17 t-.'r l'vt.i. l\.tblL' ,^'3c, cloi'.eJy r>;lat>.'d to ^f^a, Ghow:j the percenta^-e of the 
bii*ti: oohO!'t;; r^jii., I-..- 1 i n, - '.h-.^ vi,-:nth .^:r-^de who nr^-j expected to at^ei.d idie rtew pcly technic 
noMr:jr! ria.vlied !;:■.• t:;.-: cDinpul ry yerir ol L-;jhoolin--. Praciically no LituderitJri corn- 

plet tri^; :'<.)urt.r. V"ar' <>!* ;er.<.'ral .-c oud a I'v ^'ciiooL (equival*^;U to the ei^^hth rrMde) ai'e 



';it. i y*^)e l.'-LL w i li: 



.:oluji.i: b), but ri.f.nv' man a trii r'u of the total a^'e cohoi't iw 



h-r i:;..f:ri:tau. o I' :::e outi-ut of the l^*-year-old cohor't i'roni the 



yc:.ools: t.he nu;!.!)-:' of ^;radaat-L3 trori. oo::ipal:^o ry vocational i^chools (apprenticeti who have 
pa:'.:-:e-a rr.t; jo. raieyr^-rr; ' e :ca::i i na t i(.)n ) and from .1 n te rr.ied iate vocational and teacher training 
t.i'jr:oolii i.- ia:r>w:; a^ a pvr<>;nta:^;:r oi tne relevant a,^^^e CJ'^^P-" Of the 14-y oar-ol'.i s in the 
birch coh.ortLj l'V/-i'j.:d, an avera^;^; oi' .7 por cent per yoar pas^^ed the jcurneymen's exam- 
inalinn; an incr'ea:-ie or' aouut per :ent; iii expected duriru; the next ten years. 

Table 2h>x .-Tiver. tr.'j p<r^roenta^v.'.; o:' !■■ -year-olds havitu: passed a secondary school 
Leavin,:-: exa^-.i na t Lon , or projected tu do .;o for the birth cohorts 195'^-195d taken tOt<-ether 
in r-et-'. of four years. 

Jt will no :;eer. fro::, coliairin 7 'fnat the out: ut ratio r'ose fro:i: an avera^;o of 6.6 per 
cent of le-year'-olds fo." the birtii cohorts 1933-1936 to an average of 11.1 per cent for the 
birth conorts 19.15-J943. For tiio mid-seventies (birth cohorts 1953-1956) the First Assess- 
:iient ored:(:t;s a to 12.S p-r cent whereas the i:>icond Assessment arrives at a projection 

Ox 17.1 per cent of all. Iri-yenr-olds receiviiv^: secondary school diplomas. 

'■'oiumns f and ^1 sriow an expansion of schools for training of teachei-s and of i.iecondary 
technical a::d trade schools (compare Table 10a and 10b, rUrst and ^cond Assessme; s). 

It, ir.ay t)e noLed that wnile Table 25a shows 76 per cent of the 1949-1952 birth coiiort 
con:pletin,r e L,^-;h years of school, Table 26a projects only 12.5 per cent of this same cohort 
subsequently expected to coa.plete the secoi:dHry sciiool leaving examination. 

Sif^hty-seven-and-a-half per cent of the next birth cohort, 1953-1956, is expected to 
coiripiete elKhth grade (or equival^int) (Table 25a). The rise in successful secondary school 
leavers, projected as 12. B per c^ent in the First Assessment, represents no proportionate rise 
in secondary school output, while the 16.3 per cent figure of the .iecond Assessment does 
reflect this trend (Table 26b). 

Table 26c (o\iL;ut of the tuird level of education) the pei-centage of university and 
colle'ge /rjraduates (colunn 1) is seen to rise as compared to the size of the a£^e groups. 

In or'der to pr^^vont uverlapp.ing (university and college graduates who received degrees 
in more tiian one field of study) only the so-c ■ i.led first degrees were counted here. The 
output ratio of university anri college graduates increases from 2,4 per cent of the i-elevant 
a^.e groups for th*- birth cohorts 1933-1936 to 4.1 per cent for the birth cohorts 1941-1944, 
an(i is expected to up to -I . S per cerit for the groups born in 1953-19^6. 

The nujiber of graduates oi tr.e teacher training colleges, the schools for vocational 
school teaoheri! a::U *u:e scnools for hi^jiie:' ::ocial occupations - all of whicli were introduced 
by the 1962 J^jhooi Or/'anii'atinn Act - was estimated on the basis of the projects planned by 
the Federal MLnistr'v of Fducation. 

r>9 
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Theue tirol-yj jju:*v»i.v pv^n^'inl 'uvi p-i:;t univ^'r;.; i t.y ffifoi-Ki-Tr: arM ou'.put nnd pi'u:;,».;nt a 
protMLo of ::*,u.l{ir]t bo.ii^iu, incluain/; lydch. charac t-;ri.r> t, i c^i au 'j(.)i:ipo,si tiori by r.ex, oocial 
or-i.r-in ari'i ir.ariCa.l ;-3latu^3, p'.- rc-r:^. -.i^'e o fore.i/.-;nL»ri:^ , niaiii fioldr, oT sluciy , tM.Muirfd .itui 

A bri^'f r»ot..- .i.'f i n i t-'r:;::' in tho.>.- taM*;:] pv^;c.ij'\^::i Iho Vabbjis tnoiuooJ vet;. 

Tih^ i:..iir;M;i r: ?a^J.'.' >i7 /.!.ow tiu'.t: betwu'ori .lH'")'V^4 an-l \':n>b/ >^')0 •jri rolnien t; inc r^ja^od two 
ar;d .1 b.air . ; r-ot:. ,:C,OU to 32,169. Since 1956/37 the p^-.'cetita^:L' ol I'cer.alL' r3tudente3 han 

b'?-'r. i n. ;:;•»? ac i r./;; t:.-.- t'o liow.i ■ are th'.' inaex nuinb^'r'j i'or l'j5'^/66 (19S',5/54 - 100): 

- Total r^nr-olrneri^ 2ul 

- Ma L ♦.' ; > I ; i . 1 -J n : 2 4 B ( (.\a 1 u 1 a t e d i r o :t. t h e f i ^^u o 

/;.ivnn ia the tablfi^O 

- K-;:.al-v 3tu::en',;> 50v 

'i\or:':v" r t tabi-j 3nov.-s thai In l':iol/b2 t'wj nimibcr of fo r*''.--j ..ident:=5 wan ti. fo^:? -aad- 

a-(;ra;* lArirJV (iii.iox '."^51} than in 193 V 5'^ (100); nir.;':.^ taen th»? indox valU'V hai^ dropped 

To p-^r:.i^ i.:j;:,pa r i .'o:.;; with the data ;;ap: lied in Table 27, Table 28 ^Ivgs the number of 
Aujtri-ari aavl rore;,:n i^-.tudent.'-j ai; a percentage of total enrcment and of inflow re,spee tively . 
Ti.e proportion of for-M,-::i inwdenti.:, who in 1950/59 reprejented '51 per eent of the total 
studerit body, dr-oppeu by 19o.:/u5 to 20 per cent; in tiiis connection it is assuLied that 
foreif-n ot-:dentii who have started th^^ir studies in Au-Uria will also complete them there, 
anvi that i-: ij ti-.e inflow of f oi'e Lf:n .studenti'^ which is decr-eas ln.;j;. The i^aTiie table showL; that 
the proport i-.^ri of ferr.ale student^j has risen to 25 per cent of the student body, but has 
rercained at that level for the la;-;t three years (1962/63-1964/65). 

Table 29 divides all full-time studenta of Austrian nationality enrolled in the winter 
term 196-/65 into the following two f^roups: 

- otudenis i.'Clow the a£*e of 25; 

- otu'ients above the a.-^e of .-.'5. 



A furt'ner differentiation acco :xi i tn;:^ to L-ex would yield the following results: 





Male 


Female 




Below 25 


Above 25 


Below 25 


Above 25 




24,211 


2,226 


8,500 


510 


As a percenta^i^e of the population of the 


5.4 


1.4 


2.0 


0.2 




91.5 


8.5 


96.5 


5.5 



Thus, 5.4 per cent of all males in the age groups 18-25 are enrolled at institutions of 
higher ev.Mjcatio>n as compar-^'d to 2 per cent of all females in the same age groups. Ninety -one- 
and-a-half per cent of all male students and 96.5 per cent of all female students are below 
the age of 25. 

It should be noted in this respect that a portion of the male students have already 
completed their military service before embarking upon studies at an institution of higher 
education. ^ Q 
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or' Au;;rr.i nai. : ::. ' wi:. .;»';:;".-! -m' i Ji'mI/oS) ajcorlin.; Uj iHMin fit^ld of :;tuay aiui 

/UV'^.; ^h- .5t;ru.' :/;rr.' oi" Lii- fi 1 1 I - .i.m</ :.; t .d f-iU in ('ach o 1" th<^:a; L'ivldrj (in al):;ol.ut.o 

niiiiib.-r:; a:ii a;; a iv-r-c. nvar:o o:' t,ot,ai L'rw'Oitiifa t ol" ruii-tirutj Aujjt.r'ian ;it-ud(*ri l;3 ) . Tlius , t.-.r,. 
•M ::-Hr 0 1' all. i or, I .: t/.. a , ar.-.l 77 p^vr cent of all iJtuJontti ol' Ui.-.'Clot.-y aru uiiat^r 

y-.-ar.J of a.''/. 

Tabl- '5.1 off-r*:; ar; ''Xp 1 ana U i.r: I'or ti;-:;*? d i f f r.' roMou by ohuwin^' llvi a^-e otructura* of 
f r-.-i^hnien \i\ li i, f f o rf-a: t fi"l.d:.;. Amon;', lb-; id'tjabirnai at m-jdical school th(.' jiiaro of ^studtjnto 
bo Lew tbt'i a.--'.' of c'A i.: h L,.;h'.'L:t , a;:ioun t i.Ti, : to ^j';} ph*r cent, Thia meano that students ducide 
<; f.)!:.pa ra t i vv.' Ly tiHrl.y after tho ::.rcorida :\v iJcr.ooI Itrivin^^ (jxaininat Icn to enter thi's field of 
.^;t..dy. Th«; • rctji; ta.-aj of i-j lu i t-ri t i,; ivei^.v the a,-:e Of 21 iy lowest at the art,'j collet:es (see 
ue:;cr.: pt : iio*.e p rtjced i r./j Table 27 (o7 '^er ..'L-nt), the ijciiool of theolo/^y (71 per cent) and 
the ochool of buyiner.Lj and cornii.erce (77 per cent). The proportion of students who decide 
relatively late to eriibar'r: upon these studies, or who undtJrtake theni after first haviri^^ 
.it'idi'-d sojr.etai ri,: else, is comna r'a t i ve ly hi.'-^^h. 

Table 'y-i diviles ?:l1 1 Austrian university students accordint^ to main fields of study 
and a(;cordia.: to the regularly 'Jiiroilod term in which they were re^'istered at the time of 
the survf-y. 1:. ssows thu- pe rce:ita^-es of students in their first to tenth, eleventh to 
tw'.Titleth, twtvnty-f ir;;t and more terms for which credit is given. It thus indicates the 
len.'-:tn of time spent at th^' university ir. different fields. The following percentages, for 
example, show tiie propoi'tions of students who were in tlieir eleventh to twentieth semesters: 

- 28 V' of the students at schools of tfjcrmology; 

- 22 V at schools of riiinin^' er.i^/i.nQ-.rinr,; 

- It; V .'.it faculties of liberal ai'ts (includin.^j science); 

- 12 at af;r icu,l tural colle,^;es; 

- IX }j at niedical schools; 

9 V a t a r t s coil e/^-e s ; 

o '( at faculties of theology; 

Q at faculties of law and political science; 
'5 at scr:00ls of business and commerce; 

- 2 ..v a t sc noo 1. s o f ve t e r :i na ry med i c i ne • 

The comparatively high percentage of students in the 11-20 semester group at schools of 
t(.ch:ioiOf/y provides an indication of the length of studies in this irrportant field. 

Table 'yy throws liglit on the same question from a somewhat different angle - by con- 
TrontLr;,- the requir-ed with the average actual number of semesters taken to graduate. In 
^wlmost all fields, th.? actual number exceeds the req'jired number. In most cases the 
additional time required is between 12 and 25 per cent (3-semester courses completed in an 
fictua). 9 to 10 i-.emesters ) . But in quite significant areas such as the physical sciences and 
enri nee I'ing t:ie actual time s:.ent is to 100 per jent of the formal requirements. 

In Table 'j4 the full-time students of Austrian nationality in I964/65 are divided into 
two ..croups: those wno had ciianged to another institution of learning or another field of 
study and thc^e who went to study abroad. It can be seen that 2 per cent of the Austrian 
students went abroad and that 11 per cent had effected a change of field or institution 
within Austria; of tiiese -1 pt)r cent changed their field of study and 7 per cent transferred 
to ar:0'.h.K'r institiition of nigher education. 

Table ;5S showf; the percenta;:e of Austrian students who pursue their studies with or 
wi tnout stvidy .-'ran^s or' sc: .0 la rs:. i ps . These groups are differentiated according to marital 
status; moreovL'r, a distinction is made between studc)nts who have th-jir permanent residences 
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(n t,h./ v(,7LJ I'm . 1 - !. i::.'' . . . I < . t. : ■ n:' Am:'*.:'::;:; ual U)Vr-A i (.vi,:^.'- n.m.I'.', '),>VjO i'"::;;;hf 

at..-,i;':st.; ) : v.-.i nti.iy .'fi:i':' i'c : .o Iar-:^a i p:; . Uf t:h<f;a}, p(?r -onl: wer-f r-i; J a t. - ul' Ihr 

Ior:ality in w:;!.-r; Vn'-y :;t:u.iiH.i at.d tj.L p'/r .MM.t iuul MiO.i r pM"r.;>nori t rr-;id(;ace elMOwho r't' . 

hMi'*.v-tiiiv;.; p^/i' OIl^ 01' the :;t,.a^'at:', whn do :iot ri.Ma.'iVt' utuiiy allowaiicojj or ycholarnh i pu have 
lh"ir ]."r-!;:a:;"al :'ta;:i":M" at. pl/ua; of iM.uiy, -IV p...f' c-nt hav th^'^ir lU'S iaerua; > :i- • wh-.' ro . 

■p^it.j.. -^t; iivii-'i; Vh'' fi. 1 i -t iint' Au:;tr'ian :;;.M,!(;iit,;i i ti Ihc ;):;i;;u' s<;i:ui;;t.*T accordiar to 
Iht'lr I'at'.oriJ' u>.,:.-':;pa I i^aj and acjcordiri;- lo t;:airi I'ltiid;.; of ;;M.dy. 

- 6 V of til" oLa.i(.rat;; ii.aod "work^n'" a:j ti:-i,:' fatii-.-ro' ucuapa t;i on ; 

- 10 (' , r<?tir^.'d wor-k'/r r-'iir^M -Mi.pi oy ^m* ; 

- ■■'.0 , 1. f-i;mp.I oy'.;d ; 

- -^J t, 'Vv::;!: lovf^o" (in^iudin^^ civil S'^ rvaii*.:.; and p i- i '.-t ti-l y o;:. ployed per^ionii at 

a 1 1 * 1 e V 1 o f r . ; p o n i b i 1 i t y j . 

Tacd- :V/ -diowi: dc;Vf;lop:i>;nt of ttie o:itput of A--a;lriaa i no t 1 1 on::: of hi^^hor 

♦..•du''jat i.r.r. fri::!; '-o l^Ju'j/b.l by typo of d^',■;:■oe. 

Ani.a-u-- *.h'; Aunt:- i.-m nationals, tho perconta^^^e incrua-se in output ia hi^:he.st for the 
trari^Latory ' exa:::! na t i ' .rn; whUai u.ore ttian doubled. Next In line are ihe oxaminat i oiuj quali- 
fy it;// ,.7raduatt.:j to tea^ja at .Mecor^dary sohoolG (index 15')), the tu: :r\ :.^tatc examination 
aualif y i n/;: law and political r-cLenoe //raduatoH for employment in the 13 tat e administration 
(index 141), the dLplomai: of the schools of technology and iichools of bM:=;in--;jG and commerce 
(index 1^7), and the diplomas and/or leavin^^ certificates of the artii collOf^ ...: and academiec 
(Index 1C2}. It i:^ only the index of doctorates which hay dropped (index 95) • Studenta have 
thug :.;hown a tendency to content themGeLvos with a diploma, the third state e'xaminat ion or 
the examination for L^econdary school teachers (i.e. not to go on to obtain a doctorate) if 
they plan to enter' oceupati on.s not reL|uiring a higher degree. 

Table 38 breaks dowr^ doctorates and diplomas granted in the academic year 1963/64 by 
mail; field of study. 

Of 100 doctor-s: 

- 41 graduat(?d in Lav/ or r,olitical science 

- ^5 in liberal art a (including science) 

- 19 in medicine 

6 in tcchr.ology 
S in economics 

2 in veterinary medicine 
1 in theology 

1 in mining 

Of 100 students who reooived diplomas: 

- 56 graduated in technology 

- 36 in business and commei'ce 

- 4 in interpreting 

3 in economics 

1 in veterir\ary medicine 

Table 39 deais with the qualifying examinations for secondary school teachers in 
1963/64. Jeven-hundred-and-twenty-eight registered candidates from the previous year were 
joined by 52^ new candidates. Of these 1,252 candidates, 581 took the examination, 357 passed 
and 224 failed, 
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Thii;!, nuly V..'/ <)[' i.i..- 1,.''),' it :<1 i > la t.'-ii p'l:;. ci Mi*.- o xam i na t i fui ani 'jV id ed to livop 
out, Lt'avln/: >'t'''^< oaral ian U.-s r I'dt Uh.' nfxl .Vt-ar'o 

Tablo 40 Ghowu tha :-.t rucMju'i.* ol' i:Kii,(f and I'tMiiaLo Au;?trian tM.'cl p.li.'nt.j of a lioctor'n 

(if?/.;ree or \ diploma. It i^' Mtrikiti, - that, i.'i pL'i' C(.'iit oi' thf* rnab';:J, bvit only 9 p^-'v cent of 
fchti fernaLeu, won) o.l.cler thai\ '50 wlion tht.*y rt'coivod their doctox'ate. The }.i 1 tuzi t i on ii:> similar 
in the caijo oi' diplomai:) , 

Table 41 divideii Aur.trlan univoriUty /^raduat»iLj in 196'Vt)4 acoord in,; to a^;;o , ma In field 
of study and type of de^jrec;. 

The follow] n;: percontac':? graduated bf.'low the a/^t- -vJ 25- 

- 32 ■}'> of the law and political science t^tudentL; who parj::;e(i the 5rd ytato examination; 

- 74 % of thoLje who received a doctor* lj degree in law and political science; 

- 76 JC of the graduated) of the school of business and conunerce (diploma); 

- 60 > of thiOse who passed the qualifying examination for secondary school teachers; 
~ 60 % of the ^;^raduafces of the school of agriculture (diploma); 

- S) >' of the -^^raduates of the school of tecimolo^^y (diploma). 
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Chapter' III 



U) 



Jntr-otiiu: t j on 



It would be hi^^hly ur.rea.Iii.it : c to bautf a forecaiit of Austrian manpower needs on a 
simple extrapol.'ition of p^-K;t trends. ThL' future viability of the Austrian economy, which is 
now past3in.v throu.-rh a tram; i tional pha^o , will require major shif.ts in the structure of 
output, in the niethod^ of production, in the importance ^^iven to research, development and 
planning, and hence in occupational patterns, ^uch chan^jos are, moreover, implicit in statei 
or *7;eneralLy a^-reod policy objectives. 



The necessary reorienta tio>^. of the economy 

Industrial output patterns mu:;t be altered if Austria is to maintain full employment 
and a 4 per cent annual growth of GRP per employed person, and to achieve its aim of closer 
integration with a Hurot.ean economy in whieh major efforts are being made to reduce protective 
barrier-.-;. The basic industries, which have heretofore been the main source of Austrian exports, 
are becoming- decreasingly profitable and a shift is needed to such expanding; sectors as 
engineering, chemicals, electrical goods and precision instruments. International competition 
in these sectors is competition in know-how, researc^h and skill. A minimum amount and range 
of research activity must be maintained if Austria is tc be able to identify and take advan- 
tage of the appropriate technological possibilities. 

This obviously implies the need for large stocl^s of highly qualified personnel. Such 
personnel is also required to stimulate a reorientation of Austrian industry as a whole from 
a concentration on routine tasks to more f orwai-d-looking activities such as research and 
planning. And, finally, skilled manpower must be available to ensure the effective establish- 
ment and use of automated processes which are necessary both to achieve the requisite rate 



(1) This chapter is supplemented by a technical annex at the back of the book which gives 

details on the basis of the calculations and more detailed statistical tables and graphs. 
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;a! r't':!..iir; 
"11. lit.*' 1 " 1 



II-.- .;r;iil.: Tr-a:, a!r'>.'i'!, aaV a ,ar . r : i j 



ri.'T.t o ^.ai ^a: i tt 



aa'c;-';:- la j r-a-ait a airiav alria':;ial i;U:!,ur'' of Aua'a'ian '".lou^'VAi r. 

:;aarMV at vari laar bra.a w;ta thv '.• x • r i .aico of oUna' i rria.. Ira a.i 



aa 1 v; . '.i. .'a.i;: t f i a ' owi; iu."'''t;i. 



tj;.. ii,r/. o:' ^h^• abovi', i:,aapow.;r r'u.ia i r'ain»aita;) up to L'^^O havo beon oat.iriiatia.! on 
baaia v.:' :.a" ri'.'v'.a^s:- ay ciiaa^a-: ii; tr:- a t r-ac l^i rt.' of out-ul arid in the occv;pat:.t onal a true turaaj 
nea.aaaii'v to pia:M'..-o il. Tha niaan'.M' ia wii : ::h proj^'ctioriG we*/e arrivfjd at will b»j 

•fxp.la: r.-'d in d^jtai] i li la:" M;dy o :' t:.i:' c-iapt^.T an..i in tli-? appendiccai tneruto and only 
rataai' br.l •-'{.' l.y do^icribod hart?, 

Tiiv diairibution o'S to^.al rT.anpovM' o'-er broad aectOi'i^ of the ocoaomy has beun 

•j.-t::r.at.,.d by pro jec t i t;.y into tia.^ futui't,' tat? Ghanf.'eG wiiiah have taken place between 1^51 and 
Viil - the rate o:' such c:aan.--e be w^' cora^idered dependent, not on time, but on the rate of 
growth or ■'^J.'i? per capita. Tha total output produced by this manpower is asaimied to increaL^e 
at an avera^re rate of per cent per year' per employed per^jon for the economy as a whole. 

The diutrlbutiori oL" output as between the different manuf acturin^^^ indur^ trios has been 
project-d in a fjiccial cajculation based on international experience: it has been assumed 
that it will evolve in the sa:r;e way that the structure? of manufacturing output' has developt-d 
in the OKCj countries as a whole over the past six decades. Th.is would mean a greatly 
increased shai-e for- the enrine^.^rlrv: and ciiemical industries - essential to ensure the future 
of Aua'trian exports. 

In forecasting the occupational structure necessary to produce this output, an uncriti- 
cal e.ttrapolat ion of past Austriar trends would fail to reflect real needs - as can be seen 
fron. the stagnation noted above - in thai employment of professional and tectinical personnel. 
It was found, in fact, that between 1951 and 1961 the Austrian occupational structure evolved 
in i^uch a way as to brii:.';; it closer in line with that of the United otates with the one very 
izipoitant exco: tlan of precisely that category of personnel. V/hile in Austria the proportion 
of professional ana technical woi'kers as a share of non-a>:ricultural manpO'v.\'r remained 
stationary, it increased in the United states at ihe rate of 2 per cent per year. 

Hence, to obtain an Initial, r;;lob?tl view of the future occupational structure, first tiie 
chan^;es observed during: 1 9^^1-1 9^'^ 1 have been projected to 1930 (a^^ain, the rate at which they 
take place beir:^ dependent upon ^^rowth in GIIP per capita, not on time). Then, the develop- 
ment of the cate<.50ry of professional and technical workers has been corrected to make it 
^:row - as in tiie United LJtates - by 2 per cent a year as a proportion of non-a^^ricultural 
man-jower. And, finally, the share oi trie otlier occupational groups has been decreased propor- 
tionally in order to make room for the increase in th.is group. 
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}..• M 1 i.MV- i . i m;i; I r. ^ 1 "i. • 1 1 i, ■ r' ^ i; l ii In 

r,... , v.-vi:.; I'-t.:: : - ; - ■ r ' ' i : r . i ; . V:M'i .,">'t.-r:: u I' Ml- ^r^^i.-v y , M.'liMii:, 

I'.' ; -i^. : <•;..•:!: p '.^v--.-:. :<!, aiui iiunw'-'r;' u!' -t;;; i li'^'i';: i r''«i , i f'< 'm in :.hr 

; ',*••.] ":;:;.! ••iv:i.''t/. .ui t.t i '.l. ■ , i'lal ,1 • ■ Vt • J 0 imi.-mi t. fji'ocf ' ;■ , < ' U" . in.-l'ar 
; r,i' i vWi t.L'- I'rir t.M./' ! iM o i" ac U v i t. i c;: w':i:>"n at'k' coiKa; rii' "J 

o:' :: iiiM:..'":- i lyv' or t.-M-:;:: i ( > I' {■ r'O-^ a?' t i on i:; alia) takch int.n fuaaauit.; 

;;:v. iv M." i-aaal l'":', •■,>■-., I'ta'. -a r^a; 'M^ ' ! -'^ ra aii'i t a!,'- i rirt; r-: . a;}-iyia/: n»-w 
..;:»..- '.'■>aa. i ^aL 1. •i.lvii-M t i ;a r ri; on lii': U!ia o!' nt)W p lanl U'J ta'. . 

^ -i- : V , '.v'al • ■ xi'a a < >i. •■.>;.!;'•■!;,' a. ^ iiav- bta>r. ;:a 1 .MiJ a f.^'d ror all. olhor ca *,«a:(} r : • a; 

: :;iaaa.W'a' :"»a- *a:'' r-'a-i'ii i U)i-iat^^O. Tha • a..' i nr?'> T'a r(?;t>a>ant tla^ 
-a. - ; ' / : - a:' >!vaal^ ,.a'aa;..at.a ::.anpowa r xpatiii i on noad:j, whicii cOiih.' to 

■ i 'u'a: vi:' . !' -i. ^'i ^-'f^^- I'lt.taM' :;i?air"<-' cioat^ly appi'OX i natta) ri..ajre 

,f ot •■:::>••: '".a- a-atail," if .p( > j- r< '-i a v 'n;< ai ta; on tn*:' I'aal;- oi' initial. c.:lob:Al 

•■•va ia-it i 'a. oi •rai-a:.; a.nl ;a\;.: '.a i-.-.^T i bfi ;i ti ;>'tjt.ion B iibovQ , 

.'o:M-:' j::i.::.r tr;- .:";naal wita ti.o sup; ly t ; r:;a t.a^ In taa li^ ALJ:an5;jnu>nt of 

v:ha;;t"r :i ( ^aia aati ::iat:<a.' -a" Irh* Aa.-trian . : la t : a t i ia,il Office), i^ubiitriiitial daficitQ - takin/^ 
:a:, ara-aa.l wa^t.-ia" i ai.: I J : ■ af; aiVowance for ^aiii /--rati' ai - appear. Tha -aitiinat^jd doficLts 
a r*> : 

?or la^■ pe"io:i i^^6l-i'^a-l ^,398 

v'ur t:a- par: od 1^65-^969 7,390 

For period 1970-1974 9,591 

?or tiio p*-riod l975-i'r/9 i;^,5'^4 



.jL* ;<.)rvici rv oCriQOl /^rciduato.s 

?ron th'^ t.'jtiraated requi refiu^nt t'or university f_n'5iduato:.' , the need for that portion of 
;^«»condai'y ;.u;aool i'-avor:; who will on to hi^-hc-r odacation has been derived. It hay been 
aona:';ed - aa an app rox iina t ion adequate for purposes of thijj projection - that all general 
aeconviiiry ncaool araluatL^c will ^^o on to the universitier ar;d that all teacher training 
colle,s-;e utadenty will be recruited frou. the ;jrammar school mainly fcr future teochers. It 
bar. bo'.^n furtr.-:r po: ; lat '.^d tliat 20 per -;en^ of the graduates of the secondary vocr.tional 
schools will t-nl^-r hi .-"[h'.'r education. The average time lapse between secondary school and 
unlver^^ity £^raduation has been determined ac r^ix years, and the average attrition rate in 
the univeraities a:: 50 per cent - although variations in the attrition rate for graduates of 
different typea of secondary schools are taken into account. 

In oi\ier to round off the e.stirnate of ijecondary school output require:nent , it has been 
neeeiUiary to ivi.i to the total of .-secondary vocational i^chool graduates who are J.ikely to go 
on to hiir^hier education the numbers needed for direct entry to the labour market. 

The ov^^rall results of th^e proj^'Ction of required secondary school graduates (nee Table 
40 of thia chapter for bi'eakdown by sc::ool type) are as follows: 
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:'■.-:«;:. ■ . - . ; ..m';-' : - ;' f' ' t." r i 1 .'••'•m;. i u-;; .iciin' , 1 ;i , ;in'i 1,f will 

r ■. ' :;■ :■ : ■; •;' ' ;.■ w r. ■ i • i . .lim:" ',m- tmL^ o!' '.r:if • f I'm;;, th-- iijipiT 

r, I- ! ;:j ) !•;.• ; ■ ■ ;, ;.■ ■ ' i : , * i 1. i ■ ■ , Mn' ;;I.'k-K ( > :' • r I ir.-l :i ry 

■■•i, i ; :. ■ '-iriy *'/\.'*:- •i;:'"!!;/ . l')>v'r ;'im"i.; , < • > ■ ^^l i' 1 'u-y :.ichu(.l , .j. i it;; 

. i .'.r jf'-j m , Im « - ■ 'O v- ■ , t. !. ; ) i < i i ti :,Ji'' ,':'>^"r:i'. ;■• .ii ! 'i ry rrliot)!;' 1;; ('K' i rj 

{.!.•■ 'ini v--;'.: ■ f ) 'i! ' : ''r t .'" * 

;<♦':..!.• ' r,. vM' ■ v i j : • -l u- ■ ■ i • ' . i \ ;:y.;t.t';!i ivii):;!);/ t.o Ui" tu^'-'J t":,)!' 

t'Xr.'in.; i :. . I r» :-•!■ * r-'::,'iy M." : ''i/i/:*' iwi i vt' r\ • i '.y ,:t'a',lirit":'. in l,ii».* .1 r/U'i.i - wi.icl, 
wil! ; : :' : i >•> . i t. j.-j-i ; - -l:) p r-f i, - r-t:-.; ' i;' ru'.>di;d at both .^'.-coMd-i !-y -irnl 

un\v" i\' \ ly U'vi.;. r'ur' xa;, :, 1 , i* >/ i 1 1. t,<' r;''^;<';:;;a:'y to t.:i;;(' ;;p.'c::i.I in(/:i.rnv:; ( iru:.l i 
^'i'l'orl'.\ I', -ria:.,;'- j-'i r--:. L .'i t. ' i > . i - ■ ; ; ) *. j !:;U':h larr'-r tuiini/t,' r:^ o*' abio y on H'^l: t r- ri'i at t.ll*.' 

a.-V-* of i-l lo tt-'.? i'ar;;;:.i ;.;(\';ojI ly:.'" i "i ;« : vi i " :, , to .jto; up socon.iar-y .ichool iniiiuiir; 

v^aiio.ty, lo :'<*rof:ri . >'l:. ai.i : t ry .ua.*.'! ■ t,n.\i .■ au ai; lo rcdu at '.. ri t: i , aiivi to 

iritrotiaa? ro:'or*:r;:; in u: i *r !' : '.-u 1 a in ur\i va'.' 1 1 Lta' in ordor both t.^ :'\.t duwn attrition 

arii i'*n,':tn. or' a t, it-.-.. I';:*' n"''i I"; :• i;.''a:-,ar'.';i lui'.itTl i iuj:; tno qualitativo aL->p>.'c:t irr.'oivt.ai 

ill any vl'l'oi't tc r-iis-: t;.-- o.faa' f ■ a;.-:,:y i..-i;lti''i p** r';]0!inol . 



Th" oaloulatioii h-a'-'.^ r^r.lw un ralh"!* unc:«J7*caia .ground, Tliir, ia b»joaur.r ol' th^^ ch;tn,^in(i^ 
natnr''i ol' the v:iriovn'. ceo ;pa *:. a !a'> iarln;-; a t r*a:uai t ional phar;o in tho t^'Cianolo^;y ol' pT'Od \ic t ion 
ar. voll a-; th-.' i i f:' i ou I ty oi' a:jOtv:'laini ru: th-.^ prosont ijtockG of thoce who should be coraiid- 
tM'«a! ai5 "iikiLL'-' i wo ni: ■ • ta-- " . Thf.* :;ivtaodr u:;od Lri pi :*o j ec t i n,;; i^killtal worker noed:j will be 
explaiiaa.i in t-'Lail [:•. \t.-^ body o:' th" ch;': t^T, b-.it it n,ay b** well to Indicate here ::nn:o of 
tii'i ba:; : o cora^ i. a^ ra t i 'a^n undorlyia^: t}ie.>? oL^tirriate;.; . 

^ioitn^-r th'^ i: ec;.'ini oat ior. of th'j prmt 15 yearn w:. ioh t*i ira Inated ti.e L^killod worker on 
tii--' pra> ia." t i.o!, i ri ::.a; a:-p rod ao : i nd u J t r-ie , nor tb.e proceraj of autom':tjon v/hicli iG 

cT'eatir;,-: n^-w tyy^L: of :'>k illf^d vaa^'!-: • :a;> haij run it:; oo'.ir. ;e. The (ioniinant position in future 
w ill t e ne .1 c by t r : • ,^ r o i a i r' • a v i r:;a i r 1 1 • j : ; a no 'j w o : 'k r , :r.a ivy o f w YiOui are i-e q u i re d to h ave 
increar* iru'ly aivir-.ceii lecba; ici. r.owl o l.:e and a very hi:-h order of r^kill, while :^,till ctr.er 



(i) The inoreaae in tiie ier'ioit for tae 1 ^na/Ti-i^TO/Y-i pei'iod ii:^ lar^-ly caai^ed by the 

ad litlot^i o: a i't'n oora"ili.;ory acnool year wi.icn will create a one -year ^-[ap in the cohorts 
enta?rin^; It.'' lubO'^r ::ia;'i:et. 

Ueo a'lTipter :T, ..^'oti'.a Al, tor '.a't ; rrrite o retor.tion ratoG in vario'aa typo^' of 
e 0 c nd a r v o r ^ o o I , 
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I r:.^.Jt.t,-)-.- J in 



■J; viK";- :-t>,':-;i :<•;;. Vft'ti.y.' iri^c aci;n:.nt, ''ai' :i:uii-t. a:" our 

- -j!' M:f [■•■■i -iits i' a!;'.i :;ir;t;.i;; .lualil'ird :;.an- 

•,;f ■ ■ y.: \ ) Ml" Wa:-'!. i:ou hi l^ai;''."" a :i*'w I'low 

wia :, ' y 1 : ; • ! a r If ■ "a la" bai.a;: al' raal, tf'a..ia. 



Mo'l'M'ii ''Ci'i:o\vAci', n:-3p:r-''i p^'riai; by Ma.' expor ; '.aiCJ c 1' tho i iidias I riali .-la t ion of under- 
d«:jv'^Iopod i''j«;r; *.ri , t\-\i'> recLV'ti i :.'(^d ^ja• d'-.?c i .s i ve raitj ol' trainia,-: and f?ducat ion in economic 
devel'; j:::...^n^ . ^\v\l a[£:::r<}u<.:'j do^ai -m ad : I r. 1 or:.:>l ea/:::it^'?r *o t:ak- an exampi^j) rnake to th^^ 
rat*.-' of .-irowX.h? i;; ly able t;o latroaaco into a factor'y without delay a new process which 
o t h*.'rw i >,\).i>: tiav" t,o wait until anoth^M' eiu^ineer, cai'ryin,'', tiirou^,:h a proct'sr. of innovation 
a t ano t h-^ r' fa c to ry , w m. :3 r r*"." o . Or h» ' n; ay rn-i k u it po r> i bl e to bu i 1 d a new p ian t a t on .jt: , whe re 
otherwi.--e thL.s rr. i^-ht havp to fiwait the cnrnpl'.?tiuni of anotiier plant ui,3in,c: an en^'ineer with 
t3imilar trainii^,/^:. Or rr.'iv enable a firm to start a r'jr-earch. project without waiting for 
the completion of another research projrct of a similar type usin^; similar labour. Or he may 
put the firm in a pOL^itior; to make ariotht^r off^^r in competition for a buiidin^ project, such 
an oftV.'r i nc re'ta i n/' th-j cuatorr.o r * ran^e of caoice and therefore {up to a point) the chance 
o r' i^-e 1 1 L a t '? ch a i c a 1 ly mo re i>a t i n f a c t o ry doI u t i oa . 



(1) i-?75 rind 1.976 o;;ly. 
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All thii\ r.i'.'.nu:) - i i ri," ap teohnicfiL ae /elopn^^'nt ar;'-'. thereTore ir.creaslng thf rate of 
growth. The -»r:ir l.'ie*' r r::.'i:/ do :;o;r.r; t:. . ri;: tilr.L- w:.lch driserves more than a paiiiziny, reference: he 
may improve the quality oi saf^jty o: a product; thiy raeariii he will make the growtli -.ore 
,-^iOlid. 

In all these example;;, the ■■.'n;.: ineer will becoiae effective insofar as he is associated 
with an inveutmenc into which labour ^Miters, without the investment, the en^.;ineer's 

labour ./ould not be f:iliy u.'.:ed a:i:i , similarly, without the engineer the investment coula not 
be cade to bear fruit. .Ve can expect tnrit in circumstances of comparative abjndance of 
skilled manpower an increase in investmc-nt will be hi.^hly productive, but net an increase 
in skilled manpow-r. The i.-ituation of Austria in the 19vO*s offers a good illustration of 
Lhis. In the oppesitr case of a scarcity of sk^ 11 and a relative abundance of investrr:ent , 
an increase in skilled manpower will .rreatly au{;ment the yield of investment, while an 
increase in i.ivestment will yield only very little. ^"^^ It will be argued below that the 
position of Austria at present, as well as its expected position in the near future, corres- 
ponds to t'.i:^ ca;ie. 

The task of assessing; ir.anpower requirements is to Judge whether and how far the latter 
situatlor. prevails, and ar rox imate ly how much skill could be added without saturatlnj^; the 
capacity for uinn^-* it at the ;^ive:\ investment rr-.ie. Clearly this calls for an appraisal of 
impend inf3 techno lo^_:ical developments. At the present tiine, the industrial world, and with it 
Austria, is about to andeiv:o a /^reat technical upheaval ♦ the introduction of automation - 
which has rightly been called a second industrial revolution. The practical administrator, 
and even the industrial manat';;er, arc- apt to under-estimate the impact snd con;.:-; :uences of 
such developcents: the manpower forecasts have, not least, the function of correcting this 
excessive conservatism, which threatens to i^-nore the very changes which are most relevant 
to our decisions bearing;; on the next ten or fifteen years. In fact, what practical meii do 
is to extra^-^'^i ate the present practice and policy. Manpower forecasts such as those given in 
this chapter also extrapolate, but tiiey extrapolate the rate of change and, moreover, they 
do not apply the extrapolation uncritically, but modify it on the basis of an analysis of 
the relevant econcraic problems. 

But since one ctn anticipate future technological developments only very roughly, can 
manpower requirements :>erve as a solid basis for educational planning? In fact precision in 
the projection of requirements is not nec-'ssary. Let us taJ-:e the case of teachers as an 
example. A standard has to be set for the number of pupils per class if we want to calculate 
the requi""ed number of teachers, but it is not easy to determine that a given ratio is the 
only correct one; it is much more appropriate to indicate a range within which the number of 
pupils should fall. The same is true for other kinds of manpower. The number of engineers 
required for the efficient functioning^ of an enterprise having a given production programme 
can only be indicated by reference to an upper and lower limit. The art of estimating man- 
power requirements consists of trying to strike an average, or rather below-average, value 
within triis range which is at a safe distance from the critical saturation point for the 
type of skill in question. 

The idea of a range is also appropriate to the balance, referred to above, between the 
flow of investments and the number of experts who prepare, plan and implement the investment 
program.T.es . f^e may postulate that for a given flow of investments there is a range of expv'rt 
manpower staffing below wi.Lch tjif) ir.ver^tments yield a poor return for lack of expert prepara- 



(1) '6ee M. Kalecki: "oomo Tneoretical Problems of Long-run Planning", ^in "The Review of the 
Polish Academies of .-:ciences", Vol. Ill, i.'o.'j-»l. 
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tion, and abovn vU\<:h iho .-xpertG cannot be fully utilised because the projects and ideas 
which tney produce are :r.ore than can be embodied in the given flow of investments. Within 
this ran^-e, manpower requirementB are elastic and the supply of manpower creates its own 
demand. The economy adjuc^ts itself partly through the scarcity of common labour created by 
the deviation of youngsters into schools aid training centres and appronticeishii:; this 
scarcity forces the pace of autcmation and rationalisation, and this in turn increases the 
need for highly skilled manpower to prepare and carry out the teclmical changes. At the same 
time, given an enr --.tened leadersnip in public adminii:tration and industry, trained people 
will be absorbed :. \7 ccme along, because chey will set themGcl/e.' new taoks which could 
not be thou^:ht of oefure, but w:iich in many cases will greatly benefit the economy. 

These arguments are no longer valid once one goes beyond the range mentioned above and 
the critical point is ^.^'lc:hed at wnlch addition of skill yields no improvement in return on 
investments. Skilled personnel are then u.sed for tasks for which their training is not 
necessary, and tr.ic produces frustration and also, in most cases, lower salaries than 
e xp€}C ted . 

In practice, the danger of saturation - at the present stage of development of our 
□ociety - i^j very small as far as the total number of highly skilled personnel is concerned; 
but it a r»?al danger with respect to particular types of skill and training. If the wrong 
specialists are train^Ki, and if tne training does not correspond to the present requirements 
of the economy, we may find that we have created "plenty in the midst of scarcity." Manpower 
requirement estimates have the particalarly important function of indicating.;, at least 
broadly, which types of skill i^ad training are required. 

But if manpower estimates were to have a strong influence on our decisions, would that 
not mean directing the stream of young peoj.le into various fields of education? Directing, 
yes, through the provision of schools, courses, and teachers which, together with a know- 
ledge of the employment prospects in the various professions, would have the effect of 
attracting young people to the kinds of training which are in demand. Young people, 
especially the gifted among them, are attracted to good schools, to good teachers, and to 
interesting courses o i' study; there is a competition between schools, universities and 
faculties for ".ne best students. 

Dho'ild manpower requirements dominate educat i-nal policy? Certainly vocational training 
is not the only aim of education. It has other more fundamental functions: it provides 
continuity to society by transmitting the store of knowledge or "information" accumulated by 
previous generations. At first sight, tnis might be the same as vocational training: in a 
society of craftsmen each would pass on the knowledge of his trade to the next generation. 
But to provide continuity not only to a trade but to society as a whole, the stress must be 
on the common heritage, iiducatior; must not only transmit skills which are peculiar to 
various professions but it must also bequeath something more general in order to cement 
society and counteract the forces of disintegration v/hich threaten to disrupt it. In a 
situation in which people are threatened by alienation from each other and from the products 
of their work by the diversity of their occupations, social positions, economic interests 
and backgrounds, education should enable them to continue to understand each other and at 
the same ' ime to understand their own place and function in society. But if this is the 
great task of education - beyond mere vocational preparation - then it becomes immediately 
clear that the content of education must be shaped by society. This content cannot be 
permanent, cannot be formed by an abstract ideal; it must continuously evolve together with 
our scientific, technical and social development if education is to amalgamate people into 
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n s.icivly wtitcii 'r,.;/ :•'.•.)'.".; t bit,, r^.th-r, understand and actively ^jupport.^"^^ 

?V:e ucho-).;. yy^- i--" f-'-'*^ u.Ior..^ ir. !..:-.)vid i -jducation in ttui wider sense or the term, 
tr.al Ij to in i.ai3.jin-: oc fro::; on-.' j:en'.'rati:ui to the other information and, therefore, 

"culture"; outiiid^- th-^ school t-:.v;:t-rr. chere ir3, o:i thi*: one hand, the fcunily and, on the other, 
lire 'J0Ui;::L r-ci';.! a:j::ar':tt n; oi n>-;w.:;paper-s , rna^a::i!ies , filma, ad vertisern-^'nts and oo ov.. This 
corunn^rc lal apparatuo, in p^trt i cuiar . i^3 in competition with the school. The dangers of our 
cor::fr.'.-rci ii "culture" are oiviou;-. 'mc do not need lo be atresii^ed: the school is very important 
■j,:^ a CO .nterwei,-'hr , h .-ni:nt!-M'vai. Lin.-_: power a/jainst conunercialisation and the consumer 
joc ty . 

Hut, at ti.e ?:ir:.e I L.iie , it !r;ust alL::o be re'ilised that the school system ic in competition 
•vith other :r.;;tll:.ti ns having: perfectly valid aims: a great number of training systems are 
b'.^ in^-^ :r(;vld'.^d by firra.s , oh-iiiiberL; of commerce, trade unions, and so on, just as, on ^he 
J.evel of hi;-h'.'r education, private research ini^titutes, which to some extent also fulfil 
educational functi.;ns, are ccnpetin^:; with the universities. It cannot be denied that this 
coir.peti tion is to so::ie extent an indication of the inadequacies of the official state- 
controlled scnnol or university system and that it is both healthy and inevitable: the 
5:Chool systen; will be jud^-ed by its success in thi.s competition with other institutions, 
and the corijp-- 1 i t ion will be most critical at the most sensitive point - the competition for 
t he mo s t i f t e d v ouiu r s t e r s . 

The school syster:: is wedr:ed in between its rivals: on the one hand, the alternative 
vocational trainln?^: facilities jujt ir.entioned; on the other hand, the carriers of commercial 
culture. The competition with the latter must appear most serious to all who care about 
whether the minds of thu- new ^-ent^ration will be shaped by the traditions of humane civilis- 
ation or b.v the ideals of the consumer .-ociety. It is important to realise that the outcome 
of this competition for the alle^ian*^ of the young minds will largely dep'^-nd upon the 
performance, and the q-o/ality, of the school. The quality and performance of the school will, 
at the same time, also decide whether the output of the schools meets the economic necessi- 
ties of our time. Manpower requirements are expressed in numbers, but we must from the 
outset avoid the misunderstanding th-it it is numbers only which matter. The demands of the 
economy on the school :;7Stem cannot be fully expressed in terms of the quantity of various 
kinds of .-rraduaLes required. In fact, it can safely be said that the school's and the 
university's a iaptabili ty , an'i their readiness to c;hange in response to social and techno- 
logical developments will decide whether manpower requirements are met in any but a mere 
formal sense. There iii. no doubt, however, that the very expansion of the educational sy.-item 
will contrib.ute to creating a climate favcirable to reform. 

It was stated above that society shapes the content of education. Society also, however, 
dictates the marker in Wf.ich the edicational process is conducted and the objectives it 
serves. For a long time, higher education has been dominated by the idea of a "privilege of 
education", by the ideal of education for gentlemen, confined to a narrow caste. This ideal, 
still not entirely extinct in our time, is being superseded becpuse of the insa«iable needs 
of modern industrial society for highly trained people, and also because of the improvements 
in living standards, which will soon make leisure, for t'ne first time in history, available 



(1) This pas::age refers par-t icularly to the content of education as it is relevant to 

preparing people to function in the economy, and is not necessarily incompatible with 
a content iri education vh-iich also promo*' :"3 the development of those humanistic values 
more necessary to soci-^ty than ever before. Compare nans liowotny: "Planning in Education" 
in "PSdagogi sc.'^e Mi t teilungen" , 1963, Vol. 1, p. 2. 
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to large rn.-i:;. of p-.-o; i.*;. Tr u:5'j tr. ii5 le injure, people nt^ed education, and thio has to be 
provided well 'idvunco becjiuGu battle eduorition has to br: fjiven at ear] y a^e and 

trie working life of those now ^^row^nj up extends he;/ond the present t^enturyo 



to scxe extent it mirrors tht? co.MditionLj of the political and social system of the distant 
past. In Austrian schools and universitit:?s discussion ana argiurcnt have only a comparatively 
small place, much too small a placo. :<ote learning- is not extinct in our ur.iversit ies. The 
conce.-t 0.L a certain quantity of subject matter to be conveyed to ^.he student plays a large 
role and leads to an extensive duration of studies and to competition butwoen the represen- 
tatives of various sub jects for the time in school or university curricula. The opinions of 
the teacher count a f:,re3.t deal. 

It can be said ther'efo that Austrian education relies on authority more than on 
argument and discussion, on factual knowleaf:e more than on traininf'' in methods. Our f^reat 
teachers have all been exceptions to tr.is rule, but unfortunately a large number of our 
f-; raciua t'.'s hav^ rr.n!:ained outside the reach of their influence. Host graduates trained in this 
climate ar^^ not very iti'ie: endent-iiiinded , not questionin/^: and critical, not ready to welcome 
technical r)rO;-^re3s, and therefore not very appreciative of research and development- The 
decisive' rol'.' pJr'.yed by this attitude on the part of ^ur leadership In the development of 
Aus t r ian i nd us t ry will be s t r e .^sed be 1 ow . ^ ^ 

The qu.-.ility of education, and there for^- tite me thou s of education, are of the greatest 
importance to the economy. Modern technolo^^y and the ra. id chatv^e which characterises it 
require, above all, inaependent trjinkin.c; and questioning minds ready to discard prejudices 
in favour of unaccustomed ways ^f thcu/7;ht. Our educational sy^rtem will compete in these 
respects not only witri the trainint3 facilities of firms or private institutes, but it will 
also compete indirectly, trirou^-^h the agency of oui economy, with th.^ educational systems of 
other nations. 



B . The Austrian economy in Transition 

1 - Projected shifts in output a n d occupational pattert _s 

Manpower requirements depend on what the economy .'.s expected to perform: the estimates 
have to be based on a target set in the framework of 9 co-ordinated economic plan. We do not 
have a national plan, but there is nevertheless sufficient agreement about the basic 
desiderata to make the following assumptions appear valid as a basis for the estimates, 

1. Continuing full employment ♦ .»e assume that government spending policy will be 



(1) The issue raised here by Dr. Steindl is of a level of importance which requires that it 

should not be allowed to remain a simple matter of conflicting opinions ajnong individuals, 
however well-informed. Rather this presents an issue which should be the subject of 
dispassionate scientific investigation which should be conducted with the participation 
of the educational authorities concerned. 



The eauca t: c nal syst.ri;:, however, i:^.: 



of tr.e u.ost conservative elements i n soci ety ; 



sufficiently expansive and, if need be, counter-cyclical, to prevent serious lapses 
from fuJ.l employment. 
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A rr-.wM: )r r- ,. . t. i ^ . r i ! Prv>.:)^:t. occ^o i-M ;-.:r:;on of 4 r cent, per annum on 

avur-i.-' ff/i. 1 .''^ ^ t.o i )MC (t.ni:.; b.-n in^^ 'icl';:u rat- OL incroa-e from 195S 

to 1^6-^). .Ve -i;-. tr.-i^ poii>:i^':; . !-op ri a ^o f.i-C'<rin,: t::!:: .trowtii rate will, in 
f-t(;t., bo ;;ur:v.--.i ti:" Au: vri-m ,-ov-rn:nort in vi-w of tne HiCi tn:it trv-; Auf:tr.i,-in 
;..t.opLe i.av.' r)»>c;:.::..; 'ic •u..;::or:it;.: to u ::^i:::iiar annual increaL^e in th- standard of living. 
Th^ t-ir.:-t :iet i/: in f^:ct v^ir;/ i!;o::^r:;t in view of the general desire to reduce the 
^.^Mp betwo-n Au..;tri'iri r^'ai ince:;-- an! thoi-e of the rr.ore advanced industrial 
coi.ntrieio. Th.; pclie!.'.: 'i, , nopriH':.. to cor:tinued -rowth will be oatlined in the 
couri^e of t:.i:-; ena; ter. A;::onr the::: i^^ the prcvisinri of sKiLlud manpower to an extent 
wr.ich will he indie^ited by the e :: t hna t o:; . 

Th.- two baiw<> an:;.J:i'ption.: defined above nianO it 3ee-i lo/-ical to proceed as follow^J in 
;i3.-o:uiin.- th-- future :;::ape of th-. Au-triun ecor.o":y: we Gtart from a forecast of population 
:u;.i derive fro::; tni:., and from certain ui:.ui:::p tioun; about uctivity rates, the total manpower 
:tv:iil;thi.. in I'iTO, I^>75 ar.d i9^^0 (;3ee Appendix I in the Annex to tiiis chapter at the back 
of th.' h-ok). Tolu.l n:unpower will re:ivain, very approximately, constant in the period of time 
coruiider.;:a ■fir.;t ^leclinin^: a little up to 1970, and then increasing-, finally, to a figure 
hi^b'-'r ^.:.an th- pre^^ent level). The decisive chan^^e for economic development will not be in 
th*.' i<lze o\ total. r:.anpo-ver b'jt in iti:^ co;:ipOS i t i on . 

The .lintrihution of ;:.ui>.powo r i.^'^ween major industrial sectors of the economy in 1980 
results from a projection of the ciian,-:es wh.ich took place between 1951 and 1961. These 
ch:-.n£,:es, however, are assumed to depend not on time but on the Gross National Product per 
capl- Uney will, as a coni^e'ruence , take place m.ore slowly from 1961 to I960 than from 
i r^l to .19d1, becau.-e the Gro:-3 IJaticnal Prouuct iz^ assiimod to grow more slowly in the later 

period than in the former. 

In contrast to othei- methods commonly used, the present estimates are not derived from 
expected demand in variou-. sectors, because it may be argued that the distribution of man- 
power ■::etween major sectors is not joverr.ed very closely by demand, but rather by autonomous 
factors. In at^ricul ture , for example, the outflow of manpower is determ.ined by social and 
economic factors which are, to a larce e/tent, in^lependent of the demand for at^ricultural 
produetii. People leave fi.'r i cul tu re beca.ise they want to Jive in towns or because they want 
to work in manufact.irir,-. They prefer a different way of life. The supply of manpower in 
agriculture, therefore, will be determined by these sociological factors; and a balance of 
the needs of the populat i.on for, and the sup: ly of, a^^ricultural products will be reached 
elth'-r by an increase in agricultural productivity or by an increase in imports. It is 
LiKely that the scarcity of labojr in .%:-riculture will enforce a considerabl increase in 
pro'.iuctivi ty , especially tnro .,:h the abandonment of si:-.all uneconomic holdin^;3 and the 
consequent co.-.centrati on of 'i^:ricultur'e . 

Anoth';r- e x.-L-npI*-' of tiu,- ^lUtonomous role of supply is tiie tertiary sector. There is at 
present a .^reat scar-cit.y of .•.•'Tvice manpower in Austria. In many fields this will lead to 
the introauction of labo.;r-savi n^; devices, such as self-service in commerce, automation in 
offices, etc. In some cases service personnel cannot be replaced by machines and additional 
manpower will have to be attracte-d by increases in relative wages. For the tertiary sector 
a:.: a whole, nowever, a balance of manpower supply and demand will only be achieved by 
rationalisation enforced by the scarcity of labnjr. 

It if: foreseen that manpower in agriculture will decline from 760,000 in 1961 to 
■'.■v'),C'('(.. in 19^30. The manpower thus made available will flow into trade, the services and 
manufactiirir:,- between 1961 an i 19S0 the siiare of trade will Increase from 9 to 12 per cent, 
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of aervicea l.'f<.:ii [:> to I'j por Cfjnt, anci of man-ji'acturint; from 20 to 25 per cent. The shift 
away from at^ricul t^ur- utvi , ^ispoc ial iy , th^f continued growth of manuf acturln/* , are essential 
to the growth of productivity in tr;e c-cotiomy as a whoiti. The induiitrial Gtructure foreseen 
for 1980 is not very unlike that of SwitZMriand in I960: in both cases, ihe share o: total 
a^rio-^lture in manpower iiJ about one tenth; the snare of manuf acturin.;; and trade will be 
57 per cent in Aur>tria arid i:; at proa^mt 40 per cent in owitsierland. 

The !}rOr:s Nat.io::ai Product, iierivf-J on the basis of modified extrapolations of produc- 
tivity f^rowth per man in various sectors, will be about twice as hi^.:h per head of population 
in 198C than ia 1961. In 1955 dollar:;, it will be about ;il,730 per head; thus it will be 
considerably hL;-:hei' than the recent .Vestern ii'uropean domestic product (^1,328 per head in 
196-;), but it will be very much lower than tae United otates domestic product (;^2,513 per 
head in 

The implied assumptions about the rate of growth are based on exp.^rience in Austria and 
in western LVrcue in th.e last fifteen years. Compared witri the .'growth rates of the first 
h/i.lf of thi:-i cer.tury, the present - and the projected - growth is extraordinarily rai-id. In 
i9S'3 .ioilar.i, th-:- per- capita domestic product of .vestern iiurope (at factor cost) has ^'rown 
by about p9 annually, and the Uniled States domestic product by $2A annually, in the period 
fro;ii 1H99 to 1957.^'^ From 1961 to 1930, however. Gross National Product per capita in 
Austria - accordirv: to our ^projections (Appendix IV, Tnble 47), which simply extend recent 
experien;:e into the fuH.^re and are in line with the expectations and ambitions of Western 
rJurope f;eneraily - will ,t:row by '^A6 annually. The reasons for the comparatively high growth 
rates of the second half of the century are: first» >iontinuinr full employment and, secondly, 
an extraordinary ac .:elerat ion of the rate of tecnnological advance (automation). In Europe, 
moreover, the .-rowth rate in the first half of the century has been depressed by two major 
wars . 

A special calciaation has been made for the composition of the output in manufacturing. 
It has been assi.iir\ed that the share of various manufacturing industries will change in the 
same way as it has changed in the OiiCD countries as a \/hole in the last six decades. This 
involves a large increase in the share of engineering and the chemical industries. In 1980 
the structure of our manufacturing industries will, according to these projections, be 
similar to tiiat of the OnCD countries in 1939. 

The graph below shows the evolution in the distribution of exports in ti:e /European 
OECD countries from 1899 to 1950 for a number of industrial products. 

The structural change implied in this reorientation is an absolutely essential condition 
for assurin,: the future of oi^r exports. Appropriate policies designed to ensure this 
structural change are essential preconditions for reaching the targets assumed at the outset 
(full employment and 4 per cent growth). 

To round off the picture of the Austrian economy in 1980, we need the occupational 
structure. The validity of extrapolating past Austrian developments is very problematic here, 
for reasons which will shortly become obvious; we have to turn therefore to foreign data and 
base ourselves to some extent on an analysis of the occupational structure in a much more 
advanced industrial country - the United States. 

The rise of the white collar worker in the United States has proceeded in waves. In the 
1920' s the number of sales workers rose by about 50 per cent, that of proprietors, managers 
and officials by 29 per cent. In the subsequent decades both groups increased much less. In 



(1) Haizels: "Ina us trial Growth and World Trade", Cambridge University Press, London, 1963. 
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Graph 2 



SHAKES OF VARIOU*^ (:^-;OUPS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS AS A PORTION OF TOTAL EXPORTS 
THE EUROPEAN OECD COUNTRIES, 1899 TO 1950 

Percent3;^e sliare oi total »?xports 
B. pLTceiita^o stiare of exports ot innnufacturea goods 
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the subse nr'fi*^ .•i(n;;r.l'-:j t;(;:,h /-roiip:; "i i:c r'oaued mi^ch ler.t>. In tri^ 1940 't; a boom occurreci in the 
number of cleriG(:il worK-rs, w^iich roLie by 45 per ct-nt, an iiicroaije which slowed down in the 
following decade. In the 1950 's the £ir:it place w-ii t.'^Lk'-.'n by the pro runsional and technical 
workers, whoje nuiivb'^r ro-e by p'^r Of?nt. Thv Tol-Owin;" t^ibl-.- .;lvej a .jurv--,' o:' the occu- 
pational tr'jr:ds of th^^ last two decadei.;. 
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Thus the boom of sales workers is over because of the rationalisation in sales methods, 
t/\e f^rowth of clerical workers has waned owing to rationalisation in the office, and the 
only ^roup which continues, an(5 pre.sumably will continue, to rise rapidly is that of profes- 
sional and technical work:ers . 

The occupational structure of the occupied population in Austria in 1961 will now be 
compared with that of the United otates in iy60. For the purposes of this comparison, the' 
table below groups the occupations in Austria in a way which corresponds to the American 
classification; for direct comparison with the United States data, we have to take occupied 
persons inclusive of unemployed. More complete data on the occupational distribution iri tiie 
two countries will be found in Appendix IV, Tables 50 and 51 « 

1 1 i) 
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Table 31 



Comparison of occupational distribution of 
United states and Austrian active populations - including unemployed 

(I960 fcv Che Unite.-d states; 1961 for Austria) 
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The table shows that we have a smaller proportion of sales personnel in Austria than 
in the United StateG - 5 per cent as compared with 7.5 per cent (evduding self-employed and 
employers); a rnucri diuailer proportion of ofi'ice personnel - 8.5 per cent as against 15 per 
cent; and a smaller proportion of service workers - 9 F^r cent as against almost 12 per cent. 
The share of technical and profeEGional workers is 7t per cent in Austria, and more than 11 
per cent in the United States. 

The corapariKon is influenced by the fact that agriculture still accounts for a much 
larger share in Austria than In the United States. If we, then, base our comparison on non- 
agricultural manpower (including unemployed), we still find that sales personnel (6.5 per 
cent as compared with 3 p-.-r cent) and ofi'ice personnel (11 per cent as against 16 per cent) 
are proportionately much less numerous than in the United States. The share of service 
workers ic; also slightly lower in Austria (11. per cent as against 12.5 per cent in the 
United States). The share of manual workers in Austria (49*5 per cent) is much larger tiian 
in the United States (42.5 per cent), and that of managers, proprietoi'S and officials is 
also higher in Au:>tria (more than 11 per cent as against 9 per cent in the United States), 
while the proportion of technical and professional workers is only 9.5 per cent in Austria 
compared with 12 per cent in the united States. 

The changes in the Austrian occupational structure which have taken place between 1951 
and 196I have tend'.^d to maKe it more similar to that of the United States in almost every 
respect. ^"^^ The numbers of sales and office personnel in Austria have increased, and the 
number of proprietors has decreased. The number of manual workers as a share of non-agricul- 
tural manpower has undoubtedly decreased. Only in one respect - and this is of very great 



(1) For the purpose of comparison with 1951 the classification of occupations has been 

changed to facilitate reference to data from the 1951 Cen'^us. Some smaller professional 
groups, which are included in technical and professional workers in Table 31 » dealing 
with 1961, are excluded from this group in the present comparison with 195-i. (and in 
Appendix IV, in the Annex to this chapter. Tables 52 and 55)- 



ERIC 
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impo-lunuM - i.: u.-n^ -.u. .x^^^yilor.: tru? :3:.ar^. of tt^crmic^i ami prof ei^Gior.^il workers has 
increased v.ry iitM. i:. Austria. A. u p.rc.nt.,:. of totul manpower it ha:; risen fror. 5-6 
to 6.7 in th. decade und.ir co::.:i J era : : on ; and a. a pv.rc^'nta,-. of non-a^ricuitural n:anpower, 

r'a; r-Ta : ^ratior.arv at :^.6, w:;ile the i:5:.a:a' of ::.xs ,:ro..;p ir. non-agricultural rnan- 
oow!^r"^rowl by per cent^nnuaUy in the United States. T:.ls jroup contains the major part 
of th^- univerjitv ^^raduat^.j an.i a iarv-.- portion of Ihc people with secondary school education 
■ ^ '^Th^: ia.r.reL:ijion of nta^^nation in tVi- -::.ploy::ient of technical and professional workers is 



inforcod by ta^^ fad that th^^ st.ok of uruv..rsity .graduates increased very little in 



Austria in ih. 'ri:t;eG (^ee Appen.iix IV, Table 5:5). The total, excluding art academies, etc. 
w;l3 7v,0C0 in 1-61 as compared with 71,400 ten years earlier. 

It is likelv t-hat the ata<;matiori of the 'fiftiec in trie emp loyuie n t of tecrinicrxl and 
;,.ort.jn!.-naL p-ople has cor.tiriued up to l'j65. Tni^ can be ^:;rmised froi. the numbers of uni- 
versity ,:raduatel which, if account is taK.n of ona,:ration, scarcely provide the inflow of 
-ew personnel necessary for expansion cf the tot^U stock of such personnel. 

<^'hat Kin.-A of future occupatior^al s.tru-.ure would emer-e if the trends observed in tiie 
perioa 1^.1-61 were extrapolated mechanically? The answer is ^^Wen in Appendix IV, Table 52o 
This r.roiectio:. has been r.ade on the basis of a cross-classification of manpower by industry 
^na by o " upa 1 1 .,,n . For erich industrial sector the change in the share of the various occupa- 
tions between i'/^i and lf-jf61 has been projected into the future. 

/;e have assume:^! her^j that the chanf^e iu the s'nares of various occupations (just as we 
assuir-ed above for the distribntion of total manpower in the projection of the industrial 
structure) will dei end not on time but on the r;ite of ,-rowth in the Gross National Product 
per head of population. The speed with whicn the shares of various occupations change in the 
period lS6l-dG is thus assumed to be s.nailer than in the period 1951-61 (because the growth 
of Gro-s National Product per capita is slower). The extrapolation of the percentage shares, 
as a furiction of dross h'ational Product per capita, is linear. 

From the projected percuntaee shares of the various occupations and from the projected 
distribution of total r^.anpower over economic sectors, total manpower figures are obtained 
for each occupation for each sector; by addin^j up the totals for each occupation over all 
the sectors, one obtains overall figures for the various occupational groups, from which the 
pt/roentage distribution of manpower by occupation is derived. 

The future occupational structure derived from t:ii3 mechanical projection (see Appendix 
IV, Table 32, last two columns) gives in gen-.-ral a plausible picture; the share of sales 
people, office people and service workers increases. In the case of the technical and pro- 
fess lor.al workers, however, the projection leads to an implausible result: the share of this 
group as a proportion of total manpower increases during the period 1961 to 1980 from 6.7 
per cent to only 7.6 per cent; as a proportion of non-agricultural manpower, it declines 
from 8-6 per cent to 8.5 per cent (Appendix IV, Table 52. The poor showing of this group 
results from the fact that its share of manpower does not grow very much either in manufac- 
turing or in ..government, while in the sector "other services" (which contains, among others, 
education and health service.'; Lt even decreases . ^"^ ^ 

The data in Appendix IV, Table 52, represent an important intermediate result, but as 
far as the technical and pi'Of essional workers are concerned, these results are a reductio ad 
absurd urn of the mechanical projection: no industrial country at this stage of development 
shows a similar stagnation in the employment of these occupations. In othir words, the 



(l) A further implausible feature is the reduction in the share of officials (and corres- 
ponding increase in the share of office personnel) in the government sector. 
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caiculation i\L'Hii)V.:)lr:il'ir> that Austria would develo:.- in an ervuii-ely abnormal way - in the 
light of th'i exp^'jrl'jv.o: or ot:.'-;^ c-j'.riLr i'^o - if the trends observed in this field between 
1951 and 1961 were to coritinue. A dt'tai led axialysis of th^,^ economic background of this 
paradoxical reBult: of the :r,ec:ianical projection will be found in the next section. 

The conclusion ia that we muiU build our estima.tes of future occupational distribution 
on alternative data. We ai.;suni^' that tht.^ o.-ja!*-.? of the technical and professional group as a 
proportion of nor^~a([-r icultura L manpower will t'^row at the same rate in future in Austria as 
it grew in the United Statos from 1950 to I960, that is at a (cuiuulative) rate of 2 per cent 
per annum. The share of the other occupations, starting from the inteimediate results of 
Appendix IV, Table 52, have been reduced proportionately so as to make room for the increased 
share of zhe technical and professional group. The share of the technical and professional 
workers as a proportion of total manpower would now increase from 6.7 per cent to 11.6 per 
cent ill t::e period from 1961 to 1980.^^^ 

The main results of the projection for the various occupational categories are given 
below. (The detailed results will be found in Appendix IV, Table 55). 

On the basis of this anticipated future occupational structure, a rough estimate of 
the required number of university graduates can be made. The estimate rests on the assump- 
tion that the propoi-tion of university graduates in each of the various occupational groups 
remai.-:s unchanged at the 1961 leval. This assumption is not quite realistic: as will be 
shown further on, the proportion of graduates will increase in the case of managers and of 
officials, and will decrease in the caae of engineers. It has been assumed, however, that 
these movements in opposite directions will cancel out, so that the shnre for the average 
of all occupational groups will be unchanged. (it should be noted that in view of the 
above coni;ji(ierations the distribution of graduates over the various occupational groups in 
Appet.dix IV, Table 55 » is not quite realistic: the portion accruing to managers end officials 
will increase more strongly than is shown in that table). 

We obtain, as a result of the above calculatior.s , a requirement of 142,000 university 
graduates in 1980, compared with a stock of 37,000 graduates in I96I. The increment is thus 
55,000. This estimate will serve as a guideline. A detailed analysis of various parts of the 
total requirement - engineers, research and development personnel, teachers, social scien- 
tists - will yield results for individual sectors which can be reconciled with the above 
global estimate. 

The refusal to extrapolate the trend of the last 15 years - as far as the technical 
eD.ites are concerned - must be based on an analysis of the economic problems involved. Such 
an analysis is presented in the following section. 



(ly The above proportions are not directly comparable with those given for the United States 
for I960 in Appendix IV, Table 49. If we add an allowance for the occupations not in- 
cluded in the above Austrian figure for the professional and technical group, we obtain 
a share of 12.7 per cent for this group in Austria in I98O as compared with 11.3 per cent 
for the United States in I960. Thus the proportion of technical and professional workers 
would, according to our projection, be higher in Austria in I98O than it was in the 
United States in I960, altnough the Av..?triftn Orcos National Product per capita will still 
fall far short of the present American level. This result is not implausible if we con- 
sider that the occupational densities do not depend on the national product per capita 
alone, but also on time: in 1980 the development of our production techniques, and there- 
fore of our occupational structure, will in many ways have surpassed the present American 
development, even though for various reasons (less mass production, etc.) the national 
product per capita will still be smaller than in the United States. 
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Table '52 

Pro.iectioii ol' Aui;trian occupational structure, 196l-l?80 
(Active population excluJin^^ unen.plo.yod) 



0 C! c u p alio na i ^: roup 3 


Perc*5ntage siiare 
active population 




1961 


19--0 




6.7 


11.6 


Kana^;:erh., oi'r'ic iali^; anu proprietors (excliadln^:; agriculture 


2.4 


2.9 




7.2 

8.6 
23.0 


9.3 
11.4 
9.9 


Mining, .aianul'ac turin^^ and transport worKerr> (including 


41«9 


41.7 


Servict^ workcr.j (including; small proprietors) 


10.2 


13.2 



2. The vital role or technical and- prof qssio:;al personnel in effectin/^ the necessary 
re-orientation of economic activity 

The stagnation in the emplo^Tnent of technical and professional workers in Austria is in 
strong contrast to the development in other countries. Both in Great Britain and in the 
United States, an approximate doubling of the number of graduate engineers and scientists is 
officially envisaged for the period 1959-1970. The group of professional and technical 
workers in the United otates increased by 44 per cent in the 1950 's. In that country the 
number of researchers (graduates) increases by approximately 8 per cent per year. 

How can we explain the contrasting development in Austria where the greatest prosperity 
in history coincided with near-stagnation in the employment of scientific and technical 
personnel? There is, first, the fact that in the past we were a country with an intellectual 
" oversaturation" . We have therefore been able to live on an accumulated stock. Secondly, to 
the extent to which skilled manpower, and especially graduates, have become scarcer, manage- 
ment has reacted by dilution by various means, chiefly by deferring all tasks wliich could 
be deferred without jeopardising present output. This reinforced certain defects which were 
in any case present in Austria - in particular the stagnation of research and development. 
This is only part of a much more general phenomenon: the proportion of work devoted to long- 
term planning and preparation as opposed to routine operations is small in Austria. We are 
accustomed to improvising, to living from hand to mouth, and to being so submerged in routine 
work that we have very little time for anything else. Thirdly, we have improved our indus- 
trial capabilities by importing foreign industrial practice together with machines and 
technical assistance. Skills could therefore be economised to the extent to which they were 
imported in ready form. 

If we extrapolated the experience of the last 15 years, we should find that we have 
very few additional requirements for highly skilled manpower. But we cannot extrapolate this 
trend, because we cannot forever draw on reserves of skilled manpower, defer tasks, and 
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import akilU'. r..ri,iy-,,;ul- irorn abroad. We -.ir-, in iact. in a period of transition where a 
break in the trend occuro. For tiarf rea:3on. an eiJtimate of future requirements has to be 
ba^ed in many respects on foreleg rH.tr..r than on Austrian experience. The recent Austrian 
past would, 1! ^:h^se reci-^ect^;, b-i a bad guide. The wei;.;ht of rny main argument rests squarely 
on the convict: that we are now in a period of transition; it is, therefore, necessary to 
examine more clo^jely the reunion:-: for thiu assumption. 

One reason why we cannot extrapolate the past trend in the employment of technical and 
intellectual manpowt-r U' that this cannot be reconciled with our policy of integration, of 
the removal of protectionisc. , and of international co-operation. 

The word "intet:rat ion" as used here does not imply any specific policy vis a vis the 
European corr.iiunity . It simply means participation in the pr-;jvailing attempts to break down 
the economic barriers in lOurope and to create, in a sense, larger economic units. Whatever 
specific arran^-ements we may reach with the European Community, the existence of the 
Community will in any case mean strone:;ly * increr..sed competitive pressure on Austria, and an 
ImperaMve need to be open-minded with regard to any changes that may be helpful in maintain- 
ing our prospects of growth. More specifically, the existence of the Community, together with 
the internationcil efforts to red ace tariff barriers, will force us to abandon a very large 
part of the protection accorded to our industry. 

To be "integrated'^ we must become more like other industrial countries in all essential 
respects; we mu::t not becoice an industrially backward area or an area from which new indus- 
tries and technical development are shut out. The fear that Austria might become just such 
an area has been evoked by those who are sceptical about the prospects of inte^jration. 
everything necessary must be done to allay those fears and counter those criticisms, and to 
make it impossible for such an eventuality to materialise. The policy of integration implies 
that, to a large extent, we have to give up our means of defence against a sudden deterior- 
ation in the balance of pa.^Tnents. We have, therefore, to be fully equipped for competition. 
Foreign trade is based more and more on technical achievements, at least as much for small 
countries as for large ones. The role which the favourable development of foreign trade in 
the last ten years has played in Austrian prosperity can hardly be exaggerated. In fact, full 
employment stands and falls with the balance of payments. 

To these economic arguments have- to be added political considerations: the other nations 
of Europe would hardly wish to see us become an industrially backward country, permanently 
accepting technical assistance from others. They expect us to give technical help to under- 
developed countries and not to become an underdeveloped country ourselves. Thus we should be 
failing in our international obligations and in our commitment to a policy of co-operation 
in Europe if we did not change the prevailing trend with regard to the employment of techni- 
cal and intellectual manpower. 

Basically, then, the break in the trend occurs because we are in a process of transition 
from a highly protectionist economic policy and tradition to a liberal, co-operative and open 
economic system. What is required, in the minds of those who opt for integration in the wider 
sense, is that we should get ria of those features of our economic life which constitute a 
harmful heritage oxid which distinguish us unfavourably from other industrial nations (such 
as Scandinavia or Switzerland : ^ ^ the perpetuation of inefficient production, economic 
parasitism, a monopolistic or "cartellistic" or "corporativist" spirit in business, and old- 
fashioned methods of administration. 



(1) See K. Rothschild: "Osterreich, Schweiz, Schweden. Kin Wirtschaf tsvergleich" . Beilage 77 
der Monatsberichte des Osterreichischen Institutes ftir Wirtschaf tsforschung. 
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Th^* ror'-ji.!t. ol' ih'-j" ba'i fe?.t>^rer. 1:3 a iacr: oi" unueriitaruiin^: on the part ol our indus- 
trial, aim • rii wtrrtt ive a;ii LOJlti^:.'iI ieri:i*,-rr> wii:'. rt'L>;.-M:t to tn»- vulu*^ of science, techiiolog- 
ic'^i innovation, rede:irc:i an.i edujution, and with rosp'tct tc tht^ value of intellectual 
aj;.l"V-:;.-M.* 'i:;.: 11 i:. .:^?r>rrdl, Tr;-y ar- -iccuo tor^^ni t.0 r3;H:;;^airi.:; that intellectual and 
scier. r.ific br 1 lliiinc-,' u-3 av;i:lj:t,le at trv.?!:- bockoni!i>:. The lack of esteem for intellect in 
AuB^ri^ extt/:..::-- ov-:jri '.o 'h- : i.t-^ ll-jc tu:ilL: th^^mselvea, who often value tnemstjlves as holders 
of offLcs- .-tnd of hono'.:rj T'ii:.-r th'in :ls learned men. It would be quUe contrary to the con- 
oei-'t of lnt^%.'rati :r. 'i:^ d^r.-jrih-d above, which iL\ a i recti;/ af.:ainL;t provincialism and seeks to 
cuLtlvatt.' ar: open irpirit c :' co-op-.^rat 1 on and a wiliin^;ne33 tc learn from the best experience 
o:' other nation:}, if AuJ:tria were to opt out of the pr^?::;ent international effort to use the 
'^otont i.a 1 of 2Cl'?nce 3v3tt'n:aticaliy in the interest of prosperity and welfare. 

/^e a-'e in fact - even if all o:' u:3 ao not yet realise it - cornmitted to a policy of 
furthering ucienae and it'A ap.lications in industry and adrr.lnistration at a pace and with 
resources comparable to those of other industrial nations. The argument that we h^ve don3 
quite well ljo far without bothering about "eggheads" does not stand up. There are numerous 
3yriiptor;,s of the bre-k in the economic trend mentioned above which make it Impossible to 
think tf.at we cun co on as before. There is, first of all, the change in our export 
structure. The basic industries, the main cornerstone of our export markets in the past, 
have ceaied to he very profitable', and we cannot rely on thera any longer. It is obvious that 
our exijoriis muit he reoriented towards the more finished products, and especially towards 
the products which account for the bulk of the expansion of world trade today, namely, 
t.*n;j;irieerinf;;, ch.emicals, electrical goods, and precision instruments. 

A second alarming symptom is the fall in the rate of investment in manu: .^c taring. A 
third symptom is the decline in productivity, which has already created a ) mber of problems 
because it contributes to the tendency for prices to rise. The decline in growth rate of 

productivity is connected with two facts: first, about 15 years ago in .p , investii.g 

meant replacing very outmoded equipment with comparatively new equipment jtep from old 

to new techniques was a very large one. Investments made in the 1940 ' s anu y ^ for the 
puri.ose of replacing very outmoded equipment were almost certain to produce impressive 
results. Secondly, it is argued that in the 1950 's we could do without a new infrastructure 
and could live on that which we had inherited from the past. Now, however, the i^^^^*" 
structure has to be expanded. The coat has become too small and too worn for us. The same 
is true for what may be called the intellectual infrastructure. Here, too, we have been 
living on the past and working with what has been left to us, but, again, the jacket has 
become too najTrow and too worn. 

One reason, why a break in the trend should occur in Austria just now has been given 
above: that is, that we are in a period of transition from protectionism to an open system. 
Another reason now suggests itself: it is that we are in transition between twc phases of 
industrial modernisation. In the past, our export problems were easy because we profited 
from the other countries » scarcity of equipment in the steel industry, in timber, and in 
various other basic industries. There is now adequate capacity in most of the basic indus- 
tries in Europe, and prices are not as good as they were. We shall be obliged to shift the 
weight of our exports to different industries, mainly engineering, chemicals and so on. 

Again, investment was easy in the first phase of raoderniisation because, as already 
mentioned, the step from old to new equipment was a very large one and it was easy to produce 



(i; oee Hans Seidelr "Kein Hezept fUr Wachstiun". In "Die Presse'*, (Vienna), Kay 1965, 15/l6. 
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rosultij frori. a ri.oii rvi i t i on wLich conaiiited simply of introducing well-known and well- 
established procey:;os wriich hud be-n used abroad for son^e time. In the new phase of modern- 
isation, it is by no means easy to discover what we mu3t do in order to increase productivity 
to the required extent. This question is further complicated by the fact that technological 
developLnent in the world at la-'je i^ now more ra: id than ever. New industries are appearing - 
for example electronics and atonjxc power - and the question arises to what extent Austria 
should introduce these new industries and what character they should take. The development 
of new industries roquiros in every case a parallel effort in the fields of research and 
education. 

Applying the ideas about growth outlined in the introduction to this chai;ter, we might 
say that in Austria in the past 20 years investment, and not skill, has been the decisive 
factor in growth, because skill was imported ready-made: Austria was so backward in indus- 
trial practice triat it could easily increase output per employee by importing the technology 
of other countries, such as the United States. This period is now coming to an end. We are 
still far behind the technology of advanced industrial countries like the United States, 
but if we are to catch up with them we can no longer imitate them and introduce their tech- 
nology because most of it (for example large-scale production methods) is unsuitable to our 
conditions, '^e have to develop new technologies of our own, and we have to be ahead of the 
other countries in certain fields so as to compensate for the handicap in others. 

This raises the decisive question of the role of research - whether we can do without 
it and live oi imported knowledge by taking licences. This question is intimately linked 
with the que^-tio.i of our industrial str^acture and our exports. We need new technologies, 
not jxist fo] our home market, but even more for our export industries. Thus the problem is 
not to get licences for a restricted market; this may be relatively easy, especially -rcr the 
plants affiliated with foreign firms (in some cases the taking of licences will restrict the 
sales policy of a firm so much and make it so dependent on the patent-owner that it is, to 
all intents and purposes, in the position of a foreign-owned firm). The problem is one of 
acquiring knowledge so as to be able to compete in foreign markets. Those who have experience 
in these matters w.ill testify to the fact that it is not very easy to acquire know-how for 
this purpose unless you have some other know-how of equal value to offer in exchange. 

The very misguided argument that our industry could live on imported licences neglects 
the fact that technical achievement is one of the most important weapons of compeuition and 
one does not £ive away such weapons for a song. Moreover the special needs and conditions 
of our industry will never be fully considered by others, and we shall have to think about 
them ourselves. It is well known that even licences require in most cases additional tech- 
nical research before they can be used. It should be mentioned at this point that some of 
the most important problems of our industry are of an organisational nature - they concern 
production programmes, insufficient specialisation and so on - and it is clearly up to 
ourselves to find a solution to these problems. 

As far as our export policy is concerned, there are two ways of holding our own: we can 
either rely on '^social dumping", which requires that our real wages must remain permanently 
below those of our industrial competitors by a substantial margin, or we can compete on a 
technical basis, by offering technical novelties and products of exceptional quality. The 
industries adapted to our conditions are, in the first place, the engineering industries 
where small-scale production and small lo.s are the rule. In these industries, international 
competition means competition in know-how, research and skill. Social dumping would not, in 
any case, be very effective in tViose industries because quality matters most. The solution of 
"social dumping" is excluded by the desire of the Austrian people to catch up with the 
standard of living of more advanced industrial countries, and it is also to some extent in 
conflict with the aim of integration. 
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3inc»' Ih- '>i,porlurn li,.:; for Importing: Know-how have declined r^i. idly, and since 
shai: have Co r-ly on r^-^o^imn :ind nu a re-orient::it; ion of our -xports, skilled manpr iiaej 
become the decisive -routh ^lemont: for tht:; neM' fatun.. /^ithoU it, our large inv- nt 
rat '3 will be barren. 

The opportaniti^^s for proiuci:ivM lnv^>^;t:^onl from now on will not fall into our laps; 
on the contrary, we lihall hav^j to look v.jry hard for therr;. Wo ahall have to invent and to 
develop, in many cu.:e:i, before we^ivejt. Tni3 will re..iuire very much more skilled manpower 
than we have. 

We shall also have to think about the structure of our industry. It is a characteritstic 
of our present transitional period that we do not in fact know very well what to do with 
regard to industrial structure ana with regard to investment. We should have this whole 
complex of problems thorou^;hly ard sy;jt-matically investigated by a team of scientists, 
en^jineers and economists. Tney should find oat what, we can do in the way of developing new 
industries and to what specific tasks :-:uch development s.iould be directed. 

Thi:j l.^ad.: us beyond the question of scientific research to the more general need for 
foresi.:;ht. The ar-gument presented on these pages is that we could afford to neglect, ihat 
need up the present time; we could afford to confine ourselves to routine simply because 
we have been working ujnder t-;xceptionally favourable circumstances. These circumstances no 
longer exist and we,, therefore, need a change of heart. We have to devote considerable effort 
to planning, which simply n.eans tninking ahead. In practice, this means that additional 
staff, mostly of a very nighly skilled cln i''"^ter, will have to be hired in business and 
government in order to fulfil these hi'.. -.eglected functions, which cannot be undertaken 

by existing staff because they are f u: . ■ : .lied with routine tasks and they are not suited 
by trainin/:; and disposition to the new ■ .■: ^ , The Implications for the estimated manpower 
requirements are obvious. 

It is also evident that we cannot, in this matter, make any forecast properly so-called. 
A change of h^^art cannot be forecast. We can only say tixat this has to happen if we are to 
proceed on sound line,:. If it does not, we shall probably not be able to keep up our present 
rate of productivity growth. The consequences of failure to mb.ke the necessary changes may 
not be spectacular in the short run, but may consist at first only of a deepening of the 
malaise which ha:.' already been felt for some time. 

There is, however, a very greatly increased risk - if we neglect to undertake the kinds 
of re-orientation of our economic activity indicated above - that we shall run into serious 
balance of payments difficulties. The balance of payments, in fact, has already turned from 
a surplus to a deficit in the course of 1966. This development has not been surprising to a 
number of economists who have known the structural weaknesc of the Austrian export trade for 
years. If their diagnosis is correct, then the weakening of the balance of trade is not a 
temporary cnance fluctuation, but a development which will give us trouble for a considerable 
time, Experience of other countries offers a number of examples of the rapidity with which 
the balance of payments situation may change, altering thereby fundamentally the basis of the 
economic policy of the country in question. The dollar shortage dominated the world trade 
situation for more than ten years after the war. The change to a state of affairs in which 
the United States themselves have been short of currency has been breathtaking. This change 
was very largely effected by the recovery of European industries. 

There are certain signs -^hat the change of heart referred to above is, in fact, 
beginning to take place. The establishjnent and continued operation of the Social and Economic 
Advisory Council is a symptom of tnis. Again, the Ministry of Finance has started to work 
out provisional budgets for a three-year period and will probably go on to five-year pro- 
visional budgets later o::. We may base ourselves on a more general observatioi: : certain 
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projocti;, for •.• /..-imp I , bi^^ ht.ildin// i-^ro j t. :.} , ci' a I'^rij: term character have been undertaken 
(e.g. the ciiriLi::; ui' V i <*.Mnt.; ri.^'uicjai faculty w:.ich will not be 1" irii ijh'jd until the 70 ' s , 

the undergrourri rnilway iri Vienna, '..'tc), arid it ii.; b'jiri;-; reali;:ed incruas itijly that it is 
decirabie to work out trifi eccnorjic implicat i.un:j of auch projecti.i. It hai3 become clear that 
unr'lea3ant uurpr i::;OL> .Tiay reLUili if tni:j i;; M':,t done. In other wordb', the need for rf?-tiiinklng 
and tiiuikiruz ahead for wriicii im::j atuay plt-^ada is being forced on us by certain technical 
neceayi tie5-3 . 

Another reason wi:y ve LWiould (r/.p^icl that the prevailing policy with regard to the 
employment: of iiigrily LikilltM ruiripower wili, ir; fact, ciiange in the near future lieu in the 
fact that the supply of t:ii£j ::;an power will now improve. While until recently (in the early 
60 'o) the stream of .--raiuates fi'ora the univer^itieu has hardly been sufficient to provide 
for an expanuio!i of employ nt in view of heavy emigration, this situation will probably 
change in the second half of the 196G's. We snail have, owing to the increase in the supply 
of graduates, the possibility not only of covering wastage but also of ex^-anding total em- 
pioynient. And t.-.is possibility will be eagerly used by the employers beca.jse there is now 
quite a large unsatisfied den:and for engineers, etc. both in public administration and in 
private industry. The more abundant supply may induce the employers not only to fill the 
routine posts wiiich are now vacant but also to create new posts in research and planning of 
the type mentioned above, because the inflow of new graduates will change the climate in 
industry and administration in favour of more research and planning activities; the new men 
will have new ideas and create new tasks, thus activating the latent demand for highly 
skilled personnel. 

ThiLi brings us to a fu:'ther variation on the theme of a "transition period": we are in 
a transition from a state of oversaturation with intellectuals to a state of scarcity. Ten 
years ago there was hardly any sign of a scarcity of intellectual labour; now there is 
definitely such a scarcity, but it is by no means as critical as in other countries. On the 
other hand, there is very :-;evere scarcity of unskilled labour. This, in a way, illustrates 
our preoccupation with routine jobs. The task j of the cleaners and waiters cannot be deferred 
until tomorrow or next year or later. The tasks of the researchers and planners can be so 
delayed and are. But a continuing scarcity of unskilled labour will lead us to a situation 
from which we cm escape only by automation and similar means which demand the very 
activities of planning and research which we now neglect. 

5 . The future role of automation and Its consequences for the occupational structure 

The scarcity of labour, including clerical labour, is one of the main reasons for 
expecting automation to make considerable headway in Austria in the next ten years. A more 
basic reason is that we can achieve the required rate of productivity growth only if we 
avail oui'selves of the opportunities of automation^ The following types of automation will 
be referred to in these pages: 

1. "Detroit-Automation. This is the kind of automation which has become famous by its 
application in the Ford motor works. It involves linking together the elements of 
the production cnain by means of automatic transfer deyices so that the work passes 
through the whole production process without human intervention. This kind of auto- 
mation is adapted to very large-scale production and is not, therefore, very widely 
applicable in Austrian coriditions. Nevertheless, we can and do apply it as partial 
automation - i.e. for individual portions of the production process - in vehicle 
production ar.a in ele- ••ical ongi.-.eeringB 
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Auloin.-il,l.- ,'ror.vivA\nir, of data by meanu of electronic computers, fhis iu a form of 
rationaliuaUon of ofi'Lce work, for tjxan, le, the calculation of the payroll. A 
computer applied in this way will save clerical labour, office space, etc. In other 
ca^jeLj, for example, when applied to accounting, it is also essential that the 
comrut^-r ;jave;-; tim^^ and maker; it posr^ible to achieve something which otherwise could 
not be dorve, rarufiy, to ^,;et up-to-date information (e.g. balance sheets) at very 
Hnort noticeo A computor cnn also be used to solve decision problems in planning; 
for eva:npLu, it car\ dL--ide how the work load Ghould be distributed over various 
ri.achines to achieve the best utiiioation of capacity or the lowest cost. 
^. Control by prograniine: this is the directing of machines according \ - blueprints 
which ^re fed into the avitomatic control [oechanism by means of a tape. This method 
is mainly ui:;cd to control machine tools, and is particularly suitable in the case 
of short production rims where, for example, 25 or fewer units of a product are 
produced. The m.>thod is thus particularly suitable for small-scale production which 
pr-evaiis in engineering. It was initiated only rec^mtly, but is now developing very 
quickly in the United States, and is beginning to be used in Austria (by the Held 
-ri*;^i nee ring works). 

4. Pro':es.:i control systems: this Is the direction of production by means of a computer 
which acts on information received from the production machinery and adjusts the 
macainery correspondingly (closed loop system). Chemical production, petroleum 
refining, steel roiling, paper production and so on can be controlled in this way. 
The method can also be applied to management as .iistinguished from production, for 
example, to the control of inventories, and to the re-ordering of goods in retail 
stores. The computer here acts on the basis of inforiration received ab-'t the size 
of stocks of individual goods and proceeds automatically to order the gucds which 
are in short supply. In the same way, production can be scheduled automatically, 
and raw rr.aterials ordered as needed, in response to incoming orders which are dis- 
tributed by the computer in optimum manner over the machines or department of the 
fac tory . 

Automation in the strict sense of the word started only in the early 1950 's. Its devel- 
ODment has been extremely ra^id and new improvements and innovations are being introduced 
all tne tine. At the end of 1954 there were only 500 computers installed in the United 
States, whereas at the end of 1964 there were 22,500 (e:jccludirig military and process control). 
The figures given in Appendix IV, Table 70, on the number of computers installed in the 
United States show a fairly regular increase of about 40 per cent per year on the average 
in the last five years. This implies that computers increased thirty-fold in ten years. The 
increase in computers in Europe, where the density is still small, is even more rapid than 
in the United States; the rate of increase has been about 70 per cent per year in the last 
three years. There are now 350 computers per million of non-agricultural manpower in the 
United States as against 65 in Europe and about 40 in Austria. The Automatic Information 
Processing Research Centre in the Netherlands has estimated that the number of computers in 
the European comjr.unity will increase tenfold from 1961 to 1970; but the development has 
already outrun the predictions because the growth has been steeper than forecast. 

If we base ourselves merely on the American rate of growth, we should expect to have 
2,000 or 3,000 computers in Austria by the middle of the 1970 's. If we assume that by that 
time we shall have reached only the present "American computer density of 350 per m:. llion of 
non-agricultural manpower, w y^hall at any rate have more than 1,000 computers by that time. 
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Thia, In fact,, :;*M-:f,r. Uj l;i<.' ii:o;-. t coiuiervLit i vo oatimatu that can bu rtiado. 

Such an eL-.Umat.j may :juri.r.l:.;iri^: it; viow oi' the relatively Ginall niunber of really 

larr''? firms in Auotrici, but :::'iny big •.•nterprijeii will need more than one computer and, 
furthermore, co:i.put'3ro will alL-.o be ujed by medium and amall firraa, probably throu^^h the 
Intenr.ed iury of uervTcm^"; centres, huch cenrrou have been very 5iucceL3ijf ul in the united 
iDtateLj where it has been r.hown that even quite o'lnall firms of, Gay, 25 employees can use 
them for payroll calculation^j provided only that the accounting i:; standarised so that the 
centre can treat the ca.l ciila t i on:; for many fims in exactly the same way. A series of pay- 
rolls from various firmL5 is processed by the computer in one run; only the imprint changes, 
so that each firm's payroll is preceded by its name. 

As the result of a comparatively recent development, computers can now be directly 
linked by telephone cable. This makes remote control possible. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company expects communication between computers in different towns to exceed voice 
communication over telephone lines by 1970. This linking of computers geographically far 
ai^art increases the advantages which automation offers to very large firms by enabling them 
to master tno difficulties of organisation and control in a vast bureaucratic system. It 
should be realised that this applies to governments as well; their tasks will be immensely 
facili tatted or.u-^- they discovei- the uses to whi»jh computers can be put. On the other hand, 
co[:;puters are, as shewn above, perfectly capable of being used by small and even very small 
firms provided the proper organisation is set up (standardisation of accounting, etc.). 

What are the effects of computers on t-ue occupational profile, that is, on the propor- 
tion of various skills in the total manpower employed? It is generally assumed that a greater 
proportion of skilled labour will '-e required. The Netherlands Automatic Information Centre 
mentioned above has tried to estimate the number of specialists required for the computers 
--.sl-.jch will be installed in Europe by 1970. The Centre considers that about 15 to 20 employees 
ar 3 needed for one computer; of these, seven (55 per cent) are programmers, six (30 per cent) 
are systems analysts, five {25 per cent) are operators and two (10 per cent) are maintenance 
personnel. These estimates it is true seem to be too high in the light of present-day practice 
in Austria. The educational level of these specialists probably corresponds in most cases to 
secondary school graduation supplemented by additional special training. The approach of the 
Netherlands Centre (starting from the number of computers) is very useful but their analysis 
does seem to overlook the most important factor: the decisive thing is not the more or less 
routine work of programmers but the much more highly specialised work of people who tell you 
what the machine should be used for. These are the operational researchers who can find out 
what problems of decision-making the machine is capable of solving. The same kind of special- 
ists are probably best suited to finding out how a firm should be reorganised so as to make 
it possible for the computer to be used to the best advantage. Their training represents a 
combination of mathematics and some other fields, for example, management, economics or 
engineering. 

The availability of such specialists is a precondition for the efficient use of elec- 
tronic computers. Without tnem, the computers remain inadequately used. In fact, Just as 
telephones v;ere once a status symbol for the manager, computers today are very often a 
status symbol for the fi.'-m owning; them. In many cases, the simplest kind of use to wixich a 
computer can be put, for exau.ple payroll :alculati{n-S , shows a return Justifying the invest- 
ment, but not nearly as high a return as could be obtained by a proper exploitation of the 
possibilities of tiie equipment. In this connection, we may quote the Congressional evidence 
of Mr. John Diebold , a 'well-known expert with very wide experience in electronic computers: 

"New a;. .lied sciences have developed in the last few years which have centered about the 
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conC'.'ptM nr :iu'.oniii1. i<;n; l\u)i]o. LicioncCi.i have JiyntlieLiized the worlds of mathemati ch , 
eieo t.fonioy ;irul ;i i riu;::; . A.- bu:jinctJi'. {:^owl^ more oophioti oat(?(l in i tM applications of 
automation, the denand I'o. -'.^[iienl pLTi^onnei trained in th(?L;e i:cih?nco:i will ^row. 

Kow iii Iht' tiint^ wnen theLje .1.'-' r.!hould be trained. I feel (]uite strongly that tnia 
t-ii.'.k or \.r-\ ii\i:\r !;,ana»:o;:.»:nt pt; ^:;onn^^ 1 who can make the I'ullesn iu;e of automation con- 
c^'pto an<i tecrmi .p.jetj i.^J not be Ln« carried out". And furtner; "One of the bottlenecks, 
then, in n-akin^ the fuiiei". t, iii.;e of aut.ornation, inay very well be the lack of adequately 
trained n;ana,-V'in*.- at ii.anpower" . ^ ^ ^ 

The proper use of a computer thus calls for particularly highly :jkilled manpower on the 
univenuty (^ratluate iL^vel; the kind of manpower, and the training required to produce it, 
artj not eaijy to defin*.*, and thin i'3 probably why there is no generally accepted name for 
thiy cate^'ory of perr;or;nt?l . We rnay , for tlio puri^ooeu of this discussion, agree to call these 
people sy:3te:nL^> encfineevj, independently of whether they work in production and are actually 
trairuhi cr.r' i ru^'ei--, , or' whether tney work in office automation and are trained operational 
re.iearcher:-> . Their job is, in any case, to define api)ropriate tasks for the machine and to 
(ler-i^.^n '/ne syi;te::. according; to W'..ich it is to function. The work of the systems engineers, 
which may t.aK^- r.everal years to complete, is an addition to the investment in the machine 
prop'.-'r . 

.vnat purpo;-e do tnese people serve? The most elementary fact about office automation is 
that if it is ap):Ite'.l naively and unima/:inatively , it will turn out a flood of paper with an 
iirjaense quantity of data wr^.ich nobody can digest and read. A mathematical statistician is 
ne',>dedto enabJ.e the uiacjiine to di--est and prepare the data and to deliver answers to reason- 
able questi.ns. 

This, however, is not all. The computer oug.it to be used not jui:t for processing data 

but for actual control of operations on the basis of the data which it receives. In other 

words, it inhould work as a cybernetic system. The accomplishment of this task is greatly 

impeded by the traditional organisation of firms. The experts are agreed on the point, 

( 2 ) 

extremely •^•ell put by Stafford Beer,^ ' that to make effective use of computers one must 
reorf.;anise the firm from top to bottom. The moment the computer is placed in operation, it 
Is no loriger possible to maintain a departmental division of responsibility, either between 
productiori and administration or between the various functions within either of these two. 
Cybernetic control has to be designed, in principle, as a whole system for the totality of 
the operations. If, on the contrary, the computer were used to organise the processing of 
data departiiK^jn t by department, it could never accomplish more than mere computation and 
could not act as a controller. 

This points up the dimoultv of prescribing the proper training for what we call the 
systems engineer. Herbert Simon'^ thinks that persons trained in fields like servo-mechanism 
engineering or mathematical economics, and who are accustomed to dynamic systems and possess 
the concept';al tools to understand them, will be most likely to meet the requirements. Hence, 
on the production side of the job, the servo-mechanism engineer will be the proper answer. 



(1) "Automation; Implications for the Future", edited by Maurice Philippson, Vintage Books, 
■it^w York 196?, p.<:^l. 

(2) otafford Beer, "The Electronic Firm", in Penguin ^Survey of Business and Industry", 
Hannondsworth , 1965. 

{'';) "The Corpor-i 1 1 on : .Vill It 5e Controlled By Machines?" In "Automation", Vintage Books, 
Mew */ork 196-:?, p. 258. 
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for thu tiiana/^:.Mi..'iit, on t./n- ot,ii,.r hand, wc noud peoi- !.o trained in operational runuurch, 

raathematlcai ijlat i n t it:;; an<l wit.h '.i xp»i r.i on(,:o in buijlncnj; ort^anisation. It nay bi.' that, ao 
Herbert Simon tjayy, a training in matnumatical caonomiciJ will be nucrul, too. It io therefore 
iiugceaUid that the institution or a gradiiixte couri^e in thu univ(irijitii.':i wnich combines an 
oxt<,'njiive training: in matn»^mat ic;; , math^.\:iati cal economic:;;, operational roj-5oarch and niathe- 
inatical atatistlc.M will he of the ':roatf.':)t importance for automation. These aubjecta are 
clOfjeiy connectr.'d and it i:j ratiier economical to combine their study in one courtJe. The 
graduate^', trained in iv.ich a courne would be uiieful in many fields, both in government and 
in indu:;try, on account of the adaptability. The availability of such personnel is in fact 
a precondition for the proper use of automation. The systems engineer in our sense will be 
a bottleneck, second only, conceivably, to the limited preparedness of business and govern- 
ment to install computers and undertake the necessary reorganisation which must precede 
their application. How many personnel of the type described will be needed? It is almost 
certain ttiat the number of computers in the middle 70 ' s will be greater than a thousand in 
Austria. If on the average only one of these highly trained specialists per computer is 
required th^'n it will be very difficult to train the required numbers in the time available. 
It is therefore advisable to do as much as possible and do it as quickly as possible to 
train such people. 

In addition to tnis highly skilled personnel (systems engineers) there will, of course, 
be a neud for less highly trained personnel (programmers , etc. ) . If we assume 5 to 10 per 
computer, we obtain a requirement of 5,000 to 10,000 of tnis group in 1975. These will be 
persons of the secondary sciiool level with brief additional training. They might be trained 
in part in the secondary-level Business Academies (Handelsakademien) provided the kind of 
training which these schools dispense is greatly modified and is adapted to the requirements 
of the automated firm. It needs to be stressed, as a general matter, that as a result of 
automation most o." the traditional metnods of commercial and management training have become 
outmoded and must oe completely refashioned. This applies both to the Business Academies and 
to the university-level School of Commerce (Hochschule fUr Welthandel). 



4 . Research and dev(jloprnent as h major elem(3nt in the social and economic infrastructure 

The question of the role of research in Austria is a crucial one, and one to which all 
our arguments apply with particular force. We in Austria have to our credit great achieve- 
ments in the past, we have gone through a phase of stagnation during the last decades, and 
we must expect to change the present state of affairs if we wish to avert a very bad future. 
The expenditure on research and development as estimated in a recent study by the Vienna 
Chamber of Workers^ "^^ is about one third of one per cent of Gross National Product. The 
number of graduates occupi{?d in research is less than 1,500, of whom about 600 are working 
in manufacturing. The percentage of employed graduate engineers and scientists who are used 
for researcii and development is about 5 per cent, as compared with 29 per cent in the United 
Sta tes . 

We shall not compare expenditure on research and development in Austria with that in 
countries like the United States or Great Britain, countries which are very much bigger and 
which devote considerable expenditure to defense. We may, however, make a comparison with, 
the Netherlands, for example, or IScandinavia. In most of these countries, expenditure on 



(1) "Porschun^; and Kntwicklung in (!^sterreich" , Vienna, 1965- 
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r'»nu;ai"ch rind .p- v i npn:"n t, ;uti t, ;•, \,n abdUt, ll lo ?. pt.T corit. or' th(! Grcnu.i tJatJoriai Producrt, 
and thf/ porc'.'nt.;u:t' of ijc i •.•n t, i ;i t;; /ind tMv:i ru?eri.-, t.-nipi oyt.-ci in v*y,\r\\.vr.\\ i;i much nreat(?r' than in 
Auj,t ri.'i. 

The,' qu»..-;it; : on o.i' the r-,it'U'o truiui /irid .'^cope of ro.'u.'arch in Austria c:ruciai for the 
♦ >:;t, iniatr vi' vv v^^\h>^i\\,i\ f.'l" ;.:,>M.iy :^i-;illt'd inanpowt.-r; althoUf:ii th'^ nuirlH?r;; invoivt.'d art? 
roiativ.jiy i-rnai i , t,hy qu iLLty of ti.u p*?opie roq iirod Ili particularly hi,^'h, and thenu pt.'op'lo 
are th'.) re To ratv.-. To uiio a vi.'ry jjiriiplv buL practical ar^'iument, you havo to train a rathc-r 
lar^;o nuinbor of people, lujiac of whom will turn out to be ol' indil'forcnt quality, in order to 
(7(it the required L-5:uall rami be r ot' toi;; uci(nitiut{.u 

It* we wish to forecast r-eiicai'di requii'e:nr?nt;5 , we mu;jt firot of all realij^e that reisearch 
iiOn'A nut depenci on current production. If anytnin^;, the requi rementjj Tor rejjearcherL.i will be 
connected with output a ^'oc^d many yearn ne'nce, but even tnat connection is very looae. A 
Hounder approach iy tnis: re;-earch and df^velopment , to^^^ether with higher education form an 
important part of the infraatructure oi society . We need to have thene activities juat ao 
W.J ;ie»«d to riav.' r'oads and br-id(;e[3; and, as with a road or a bridi.;e, we inunt build capaciously 
enou^^h to avoid j'.^riouu bo t tie nock d , anu we rieed not worry about whether the bridge will be 
fully uM.:'d ail th(? time. The ird' rastructure has to be thei*e ana to some extent it ha^ to be 
t h e re i. n ; kJ v a r i a of r : e * • d , 

In eiotimating the Mcalo of the required research inTraatructure, we must, first of all, 
cunrjider the variety of speciaii:5ts and fields neces^iary. Variety is important if we are to 
provide for fertile cor. tacts and exchanged across lines of specialisation. Large- uc ale 
reL-^earch and development projects today demand the co-operation of scientists and -'Mgineers 
belonging to many different fields; ttie development of atomic energy and of rockets, as well 
as space research, are obvious examples of this. Another example is the development of cyber- 
netics by Norbert Wiener and his colleagues, who c^ii^e irora the most diverse fields, including 
medicine, physics and mathematics. Projects such as these could never have been initiated 
if a ready supply of specialists of the most varied types and with varied interests had not 
been on hand. We canr.ot foresee with certainty the combination of fields that will be 
required tomorrow; we know only that we need a sufficiently broad range of specialists. 

It is pertinent, in this connection, to cite the theory of Ayres, an American socio- 
logist, who explains tiie important technological innovations as the result of a meeting 
between various cultures or cultural elements which, by making possible a combination of 
ideas, has produced such great advances as the invention of printing, the results of a com- 
bination of ideas from China with ideas originating in iiurope . On a more familiar level, it 
is obviour. that the intellectual life of scientists and scholars depends on the exchange of 
opinions, impressions and experiences which, to be fruitful, requires a certain variety in 
the interests, experiences and subjects covered. This variety, in turn, requires a minimum 
scope of research. This is probably the decisive criterion for the size of the infra- 
structure . 

If a country's intellectual infrastructure dwindles to below a certain order of magni- 
tude, it will begin to crumble. The best people will leave the country and look for a more 
stimulating atmosphere. This will further reduce the possibility of doing interesting work 
and will initiate a vicious circle. The country will cease to count among the nations of the 
cultural world. 

We are in danger of travelling along this road, and in fact we have already gone very 
far on it. Thert> is no doubt that a decisive effort to foster research will have to be made 
in tne near fut^ire. This will probably require the initiative of the government which, by 
participating in the research projects of industry - in fact by subsidising such projects on 
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Mian, in<' A::;- ritiaii <v^: vu:\\^ ni ucuii; V();i b.v 



I f*-;. '.111,.- I'm r' ' i v r.'^ i I.;/ 'r raa t 



i . ;^^■■ '^^ t;•■^^. 1 

in vi>y<: lii,- ithuV" v.-v.:;.-. iu.- rat. i i. Ij pr'opo:i'ja that thu roL3»jarch infrastructure 
cOv.L.i C"; h;.l,I,t. up \.o lai; pi'op''r' ..u:alt; in Au:;t,r-.i.a if uXpendi^-uro Tor roijearch and devclo[munt 

lucivaL;-;.! to 1 pur ^:'jnt, oi" Gro.':: National Product, that iw, to threo tLmt-jr, the present 
ii'V.'L, Tni.; i r, a.i .-o ;;u,; o.'.t-d in tiio r.tu'iy ol' \Aw Chamber of V/orkerL; cited above. Thiy 
niioiila if.v.-lv.' a li ( .ub . l oi' tiu> niJinb^..T.; o t.' .■;raduatu urir^iijuurjj and ycienti^jtu employed in 
rv'i.'.'anai an.i an i ac r*.'a,w» of SO per ctfnt in ^'Xpend 1 ture per ^^raduato rosoarchor. This would 
covMi' a ta?r-f, lin iacM'.ru^L- .i ri saiarLta; at; '.s-ell as quan t:: ta t ivo and qualitative irnp-ov*;in"nta 
in tn»* •'■iai p;r:"nt a ^/a i. 1 ai' I ana an incr-'aiiO ir^ thu numbor of auxiliary woi'kors. By doubliajy; 
th^.' inimL-'T of prof uiu; iona J r-'.-a^arch p<M'aonnHl, wu v;..ul.d have - for 1961 - 1,310 scionti^tij 
and i,yK) rfiviaal" ua-:inua?ra: un;.:a,':' -d in reauarch, instuaii of the actual fi^^ures of 655 B.nd 
695. 

A a-uond vk: \\xir<^iaiji\t c■r<Ilc^•rn^J the trutui. In the Uni tu-d iJbatea the nunibor of re^jearchers 
incruar.t.-: by 7.;-.' pur cunt p.;r yuan (compound ratu of I'j-ov^th) in relation to the number of 
manual wrjrkur;;. Thiaj corru'j. orvi s appro>;imatuly to a doubling of the research personnel in 
ti;o cour::e o:' t^jii .yuara, a !*atu of incrua;sc wiiich is recommended by UNi':0CO. If we apply 
tnoau ratua; to thu Auiitrian figuru^j (the number of manual workers according to our projec- 
tiorui ia ..'xpectud to bu the same In 1930 aa in 1961), we obtain a figure of 5,150 acie--,ists 
and 5, ;70 .;radua*:e unt::i.neur.j in research in 1980. The proportion of scientists and graduate 
en.^_:;ineera-. emplova.'vi in rur.uarch woulci tnen be approximately one-fourth, as compared with 29 
per cerU, in the United otataa.; ivow. Thua a mox-e reaaonabie proportion would have been attained 
Thu r''"iu i r-um-aita for -panr; i ^a. are base'l on the idea that we should not fall behind other 
couxi t riiiij . 

In the part, the scope anJ variety of oar intellectual infrastructure has been based 
on th" inn ax of ! atelleetiials from thu old territory of the raonarciriy. To enable us to reach 
ti.u ;,ar;'uta r.e (, !'or tnu ja.a.iiu^i on oi' research, as well as the targets which have to bo set 
for i\lr,h'Ji- eiucati.^a:, we .->aa.!.i in tne futurf? have to import scientists of high quality. 



oince gi-aduatu' en./inee ra: and secondary school engineers can be substituted for each 
oiher to :}o:i:e extent (in proauction although not in researcri) , we snail, at the outset, 
treat the two toguv,:.ur. Our- calcala!, ions start with the date of the population census of 1961 
and, as i"ar as manu fac t ;ri ng is concernui, with a special enquiry of March, 1958, It is 
a^n■.umed ttiat b_; tnat time a rougii equilibrium riad been reached, in siich a manner that the 
surplus nad been iarg-iy absorbed and, on the other hand, no large unsatisfied demand existed 
A comparioor: of t..u' porul'iti nr. ce{a3useo of 1951 and I96I indicate -3 a decrease in the number 
of occjoiod graduate -'n>: i n'.-' rs aaring tne I950's - probably dae partly to the fact that many 
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0.0369 


0.984 


;•,] •.*cl ri oa 1 and m^.'C nan i cai en/; i nee r 3 . . . 




0.0/166 


0.998 



It is re.T.arkable that t:.:.:^ trend r^ naLns unohan^y-^d in the course of six decades. There 
in riO acG')lerat inn o*^ th-:- f:rov/th rate in the ]950's, as one rni^^ht expect as a conrequence 
Ox rt.^arnia:r.ent . The trend can iie seen in Graph 3 below. 

The density of en^^ineers can also be re^^arded as a function of the Groos National 

?rod-.iCt per capita. The formula is the sanie as above, except that time t is replaced by 

(2) 

Gross :;ati.onal Product per capita. The correlation is somewhat lesF3 close than in the 



( !. ) M. Charkiewicz: "Planning of the Qualitative Reproduction of Human Resources", Central 
School of Planning and Statistics, Advanced Course in National Planning: Teaching 
Materials, Vol.12 (Mimeographed), Warsaw, 1963, p. 44. 

(2) The data used (densities) are the same as in Appendix TV, Table 21, the data for the 
national prodiict the same as in Appendix I, Table 42. 
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Gfiiph 3 

ULNSITY OF l-N(;iNLF:RS IN Tfli: UNITED STATTS. 1900 TO 1960 




pr-'vlnti.i rnnr, I .Lmmi fjot rn ' i i hh f i I v iiirrui t.hat. th" r'f 1 /it. i ( In Ifiiu iiiofin i ri/:t'u.l. 

vcoriom i.(.:a L.l.y . Phi' I'.'u't t,L:il. t,fi»- (icn:iilU'M In I'n*' M 5u • ai-.' aljov.- (,hf.' r'(jr>t''-''':' i 1 ^ i^'-' 

.iany to i t^- r-p t (low ul. 1 1. l;-,at. i on in Ui-.- -l-'piv:;;; i on ) . Tlir .'Volntion of t'n;:in<MM' ilonnlty /la 

a r\.ni:t, ion of >)()m":;t,ic pro>li;t:t p.T i.vapila i ri Ih*' I)n.it<.;d iitata?;; in n.howri in kJnaphn A arid b 
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o.oui.n 


0.977 


of which: 






Oivil L?n,-*inN>-Ma.- 


0.00064 


O.BMCj 


i.Jh»;in j oal , • t.al 1 uiv: iajal urul niin.in,': m i n-".* I'S 


u.ooi:5H 


0.':n.U 


••; ['a* r i ■ "a 1 an i ri.Mcha.n.ica.l. »av*ii»*H:' ra^ 


0.00167 


o.y^7 



Th.ir: r.-.'ana that, for ••vr-y dollar of additioiial i?ro^;n liationa.! Pfoduut puT h.iaci tho 
a'.^nnily of -jru: i nt.>L' rn ^':rowa by 1 . '"i por thoar.ana . 

An analoroun calcnlation han bt»tai mado for thu* No t!ie r.lando , The parv.unotcr b for all 
(/j;raduat»3 ) enr i rit^e la; , on Iht.' bani:; of a national produot oonvcrtod to dollar.^, is 

0.00216. Thii3 itj-:UV3 th.at, the don;; Lty of onf;^ineer3 t:i'OWG by 2 per thousand for each dollar' n 
increase In trie Grot;s National Prodvict pur hr:ad . The ^-rowth ir, thua greater in the Nether- 
lands than in th'j Uni'JfHl :jtat*^B. 

Graphs b .?.nd 7 show -a^e ^;rowth of eiv:irieer denL■^lty in the IJe therland a . 

A third approach starts from a compariMon of the technical densities in different 
planty or firma at one and the Sfime lirae. If it iii assumed that the averaf^e of the branch 
wiJl reach the technical density level of the "be^jt" firms after a certain period of time, 
this will yield an estimate of the req ai reraents . We have used the data of the 1964 inquiry 
into manufac tur Lrv;* in order to apply thh.> method. 

It may be noted that from the point of view of an economist all these methods really 
miss the esi^entlal point because they relate the requirements for engineers to the level of 
production. Only a part, and not the major part, of the requirements are dependent on the 
level of output. For example, the number of civil engineers in construction, and the number 
of people drawing up projects in the engineering industries, are dependent on the level of 
production. But the bulk of the requin-'inents are a function of the change in type of output 
and in methods of technique rather than of the level of production. This is obviously the 
case with respect to those engineers who are employed in research, where requirements are 
connected with future changes. There is also a large category of engineers who are concerned 
with the application of new production methods. Again, there ai-e engineers concerned with 
advising customers on the use of new products. The requirements for such engineers clearly 
depend on. the number and extent of the ci;anges which are carried out currently. We cannot 
consider this point explicitly in our method of calculation because that would require quite 
new and unusual data (about future investments by type of process) and a new approach not 
usually employed, but we can take it into account implicitly in arriving at a balanced 
estimate of the requi r^Mnents . 

The first of the three a, vroaches mentioned above has been applied in manufacturing, we 
have also tried to take account of tiif; -jxpected c:.ange in the sti-ucture of the industry: it 
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Grnijh 7 

DENSITY OF ENGiuEERS IN THE NETHERLANDS AS A FUNCTION OF NET NATIONAL PRODUCT PER CAPITA 
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has b'-.'^.Ti '.!i>ii I'w vv' :\jori/i ''>'.{\ o: output of' vr-.riou.i n.anu fac tui' Iri^^^ indu^triey will 



have the manuf acti^r in.; .-itructure de:ic::i.ed in Appendix IV, Table 49. On this assumption we 
have ca.lcul:.i^.ed how ir.any vx-^A- eers would be req'^ired if iheir ernploymrint increased in pro- 
portion to out.'.ht find havti i'f?tained, as the figure to be UrJed in oui^ projection, three quar- 
tern of livj ;id :i i lori.-i 1 '.TiiLj 1 o.'/.t.'.t. or; i in thir; way. In ir»akin^'- this assumption, it has 
to be kept in iiiUid i.iat tho .ti'i^ctiu-e ni" industry will change not only in terms of the dis- 
tribution of tot.-il ou^^pjt, over th'.' variouo i nd u:-3 tries , but also in the coj.position of the 
production of i rv; i vi.i ual fir;rit; and p i ants , wri i oh will evolve towards more co.'LOlex and tech- 
nical types of pi'oductSo 

On this basis we obtain an increase in requirements for all engineers in manufacturing 
from l'ji,0^0 in 1958 to ':57,oOO in 1980 - a nearly threefold rise. (The increase in total 
employment in manufacturing^ in the same period accounts for an increase to 1.3 times the 
original level). This does not take full account of research requirements, which according 
to our anMumpti(;n3 will incrt;a5;e even more rapidly so that a correction has to be made. The 
above calculation implies that the teciinical densities in the course of the 22 years covered 
will more than double; to be precise, they v;ill increase by 3.55 per cent compound per year. 

It ifi asijuiaod that of the total requirements for engineers in manufacturing in 1980 one 
fourth will be for university t'lraduates and the rest for secondary school engineers. This 
implie:3 that tne ratio of r,e c ond a ry sciiool to graduate engineers, which had been about 2 : 1 
in the past, will increase to 3 : 1. This corresponds to act'^1 demand tendencies and to the 
frequently expressed opinions of manufacturers about the desirability of a higher ratio. In 
fact, it is often heard tnat a much higher ratio, for example 4:1, would be desirable. It 
has been judged preferable, however, to be rather more cautious about this change and not to 
assume that it will go too far because there are tendencies working in the opposite direction 

For other' ifidustries, the following assumptions have been made: for electricity, gas 
and water an increase of 3,5 per cent per year in requirements; and for the building indus- 
try an increase in proportion to the increase in output; of the resulting additiorjal require- 
ments, one third has been allocated to graduates and two-thirds to secondary school engineers 
The estimate for building is based on the expectation that a very lively technological devel- 
opment may be expected in thi^:^ field; the engineers required will not be the same , though, as 
the traditional civil engineers wrto, in large part, are being gradually superseded by the 
computers which do the static calculations for them. For consulting bureaux and engineers 
in small-scale manuf acturin-^^, we have assumed an annual increase of 2 per cent. 

For all othei' industries, including public services and education, we have assumed a 
4 per cent annual increase in requirements, which represents approximately a doubling of 
requirements ber.ween 1961 and 1980. The proportions of graduates and secondary school 
engineers have been left at their 1961 level in these industries. 

Taking into account the special demands of research we arrive finally at the overall 
estimates shov/n in Tables 33 and 34. 

The required stock of ^.:raduate engineers will increase from 13,500 in 1961 to 30,000 in 
1980, and that of secondary school engineers from 23,300 to 61,000. From this we derive the 
balance of demand and supply given in Tables 33 and 34. The present deficit of secondary 
flcnool engineers, wiiich corresponds to the large uns'.-t isf led demand, is nearly 4,000o In the 
late '70's an annual output of more than 3,400 will be required, as compared with the present 
output of about 1,700. This estimate does not take account of emigration and of the fact that 
part of the output will be wasted because some secondary school engineers subsequently study 
for a degre-?. If we allow for these factors, we obtain a required annual output of 4,140 
secondary school engineers i r: 3 975/79. 
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Tablo y-j 

Seoondarv schoo:! en;-:.neers : roqulrem<jnl5; nnd supply-deiiiHnd halan-e sheet 





1961 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


(a) Hequirod sto^^K^J of e:: ; i rr. 












M anu f a c t u r i Elf/ 


10,000 


15,515 


16,575 


21,184 


28,185 


Cor. suit in^r en;.'inee rs-bureaux and 

3n;all business (Gewerbe) 


1,"562 


1,475 


1,598 


1,802 


1,952 


L^Iec tricity , *^as, water sup; ly 


1,347 


1,550 


1,850 


2 . 200 


2,620 




5,554 


4 ,494 


5 , 994 


7,854 


10 , 207 


Trade, transport, conirnunicatlon^; 


5,568 ) 
















10 ,085 


12,525 


15,047 




1,906 ) 












595 












25 ,501 


29 ,295 


Ob , lU^ 


45,343 


58,011 




- 


- 


358 


1,132 


2,793 


Total rei;^ired stock 


2*5,501 


29,295 


36,460 


46,475 


60,804 


(b) OutDut of enf-:ine'^rs; suDoiy-den-.and 


1961-64 


1965-69 


1970-74 


1975-79 


balance sreet 












iixpansion requireinen cl^ 


5,992 


7,167 


10,015 


14,329 




2 , 570 


, J-^ -J 




2,799 


Total reciuiremenr.y ; 














B,562 


10,292 


12,987 


17,128 


Including 10 p^vr .jent efr.i.-^nition 


9,418 


11,521 


14,285 


18,841 


Includiruj^ 10 per cent who beco;:je 


10,560 


12,453 


15,714 


20,725 


Supply of new en^^ineers accoi'ti in^.: to 1st 


6,450 


8,540 


8,530 


11,000 




5,910 


4,115 


7,384 


9,725 



The brilance for graduate engineers is very critical throu/^hout the period under consid- 
eration. A deficit already exists at the present time according to our calculations, and 
this agrees with the fact thiat there is unsatisfied demand at present, especially in the 
public ridiDiniBtration . The required annual output would be 1,500 in the early * 70 ' s and 
2,100 in the late '70 's. This estimate allows for emigration, which accounts for about 16 
per cent of the total wai::tage indicated in the table; at present emigration is probably much 
higher. It is evident that these requirements, which reflect, in particular, the great demand 
imposed by the needs of research, represent an almost insoluble problem. The stream of emi- 
gration will have to be rever.sed, and an immigration (or return) of engineers will have to 
take place. The questions of length of studies and attrition rates will also have to be 
very carefully con.^^idered. 

We shall now compare the results with a second estimate based on the trend of engineer- 
ing employment in the Jnited States. On the basis of long-term experience in the United 
States (19OO-I96O) the employment of engine*?r3 increases by about 3.7 per cent compound per 
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Tablp '34 

University r:rrriu:it<? enrlnc'^r:-; : rogui renient.s and .supply-demand balance sheet 





1961 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


(a) Kequirod BtockQ of •i!:::in^*'.:;ri; 
















4,505 


5,525 


7,062 


9,395 


Consulting ent^Tinoers - bureaux ai\d 


872 


944 


1,023 


1,154 


1,250 




677 


777 


925 


1,100 


1.310 




3,209 


3,540 


3,995 


4,515 


5.104 


Trade J transuort, comirjuj'iiccit' ions . . . . 


1 , '3 50 ) 












1,190 j 
2,028 ) 


4,894 


5,743 


7,015 


8,568 




3^26 j 














±H , ODVJ 




20,846 


25,627 


Adjustment for research r<;qi; i rexent □ 






567 




4,245 




13,514 


14,660 


17,778 


22,603 


29.872 


(b) Output ot' en/'ineers! suddIv— dernand 
balance sheet 


1961-64 






I 1975-79 




1,146 


3,118 


4,825 


7,269 




1,449 


2,191 


2,757 


3.283 




2,595 


5.309 


7,582 


10,552 


Supply of now graduates according to 


1,800 


3,484 


3,492 


3, 


500 




795 


1.825 


4.090 


7,052 



year in relation to the number of manual workers. It can be assumed that the number of 
American en^ci^—ers as given in the population census corresponds, perhaps very roughly, to 
a mixture of f";raduate enf^ineers and secondary school engineers as these categories are 
defined in Austria, because only about three-quarters of ^he American engineers are graduates, 
most of them with a rather short training, and the others are self-taught or trained in the 
plant. Since the long-term growth rate of '3.7 per cent is affected by the stagnation of the 
1930's, and since the develoi.ment has been accelerating recently, it is reasonable to take 
the growth r^ite of ^he 1950 'rs, 4.16 per cent annually, as the basis for comparison. A:; the 
number of manual workers in Austria in 1980 is expected to be about the same as in 1961, we 
can estimate that, on the basis of this /growth rate, the number of engineers in 1980 would 
be 2.2-fold the 1961 level, that is, 61,500. This is rather less than our estimate of 91,000. 
We have to consider, however, that the gi'owth in output per man which we want to achieve, 
namely 4 per cent per year, is rather more Chan the .-j^rowth rate which prevailed in the United 
States from 1950 to I960 - 2.2 per cent per occupied person. 

In fact, if we apply to the Austrian data the regression coefficient found on page 113 
for the regression of density of engineers as a function of Gross National Product in the 
United States (b = 0.0013), we obtain (with an assiimed annual increase of 946 Austrian 
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^chillirv:y Iri ■ir^iir- ii-i 1 1 or;,'a Product , or c-ipita and a purchnoinr: power ratio of 21.4 Austrian 
oChilrinr.L? to tn- Doii.'ir) nr, estimate or 111,000 en,an(^--'VS for 1980. The Dollar-Schilling 
relation, it in true, i:; f5om»'W:i?it, unc^?rtain. and a lower fc?3timate of the number of engineers 
coul-.i easily be justiiiod. -ven on the lowest plausible estimate, however, we should still 
obtain rnor- tnan 100,00^ en;:ir:»:rerri . It thur. appears that the earlier estimate of 90,000 is 
by no rr.'^'t:i3 '-x- iv- . 

li' wo now resort lo tn^.; ■.;.i.r:i Mpproac:. - for whloh we possess the necessary data only 
in ruanufacturi:v{ - wl* i-:iall I'.inj t.h*; number of enf;;ineers needed in 19B0, on the assiimption 
that the density of en.^ir.eers ii^ t:;(^n ai; hi;:h in each industry on the average as it is now 
in the best fi rn:s. The result is a rt'quir^.^raent of over '38,000 engineers in manufacturing - 
slw^htly more fr.an Liccorain,;: to tiie first approach - if we use as a criterion the best firm; 
35, (..00 or over ';;1,000 res: r^c tivf? ly , if we base ourselves on the two or the three best 
firms in each industry. (Th^^ crlt-rTion for selecting;:: the best firm is the number of graduate 
plus secondary school cn,-:ir:eer::: in proportion to total employment) , 

J , G r^ad u a t s i n ma n a.^': e m e n b -i nd in o u b 1 j c • ad m i. i s t r a t i o n 

Management o.^ private firms and public f^d ministration are considered under the same 
heading because the future demand for graduates in both cases is dominated by the shift to 
plannlr.g work. 

The number- of mana^^e rs ^ ^ and managing- proprietors (which excludes craftsmen and small 
retailers) is ('iven in th^? 1961 Cens'is as '36,664, of whom 6,110 (l6.7 per cent) were uni- 
versity graduates and 9,452 (25.9 per cent) had secondary sciiool certificates. Of the 6,110 
graduate managers, 1,200 were law graduates, 200 economists and political scientists, 1,900 
commerce graduate:;, and 1,600 engineers. The remaining 1,200 were liberal arts graduates, 
agronomists and oth--^ra. 

We assume that the number of m.anagers with university aegrees will more than double by 
1980, so tnat approximately 29 per cent of all managers will then be graduates (assuming 
the total number to increase to about 44,00'). This is a conservative estimate; the American 
habit of training managers in graduate bu Dines s schools is increasingly beir^ imitated in 
other countrif.'S. Much more important, the shift of empliasis to work of a long-term nature, 
the growing role of science in industry, the scientific revolution to be expected in manage- 
m.ent as a result of the electronic computer, and the increasin>: demands made on managers by 
the international scope of their business and the speed of technical change will make it 
inevitar^le for a much greater proportion of managers to be graduates. 

Of thv additional 6,500 graduate managers needed (the difference, in round figures, 
between the present level of 6,110 and the 1980 target figure of 29 per cent of 44,000 
mentioned above), about 2,000 may be engineers and scientists; about 3,500 commerce graduates; 
5C0 economists, and 500 operational researchers, statisticians and sociologists. 

In all of public administration, including semi-public bodies ("Chambers", social 
insurance institutes) and internati. 'nal organisations (for example the atomic energy 
authority) but excluding enterprises (post office, railways, etc.) there were, in 1961, 
12,500 graduates (excluding teachers). Of these 6,400 were lawyers, 400 economists and 
political scientistr>, 600 commerce graduates, 600 agronomists, 2,000 engineers, 200 scientists 
and '100 medical doctors. Thes-.- figures are based on the industrial classification of the 



(1) The term "manager" as used in the Census includes employees in leading positions. 
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'J';n:-u::; tut..ii • -r::; J ■ r. *, i putjILe /-jctor, .-.iJ .if;'!" i p.'?d above, ii:. ;-iven 174,000 in i^Joi. 
in tn-j ■•'f.'.u' V! i .■■•rvi"*' ( <■ y.'.' . i : r:,-' f,* ri tt: rp r i .^un ) t-h'-jr-,' wei'.j, ir. 1%5 * about. 6,3500 scheduled 
posL:: rv.'-iuir*iri;* /;ra^r^at;':; ; u?ii i f 1 c^i ^ : ^: n , :.ov co^irUir:/' t^mniuirr, aria jud^^ey. T:.i<3 i;: lei^a than 
5 p'i-r oon:; or' tj'-il sch-.'i i^led post.;, 

uove:-ni!:*:-nt lidin i ni;:'.:-:-; tic:, will havo to un-ior^jo a th.oroiu;h reforni in tht^- next decade foi* 
v?if'i''U;* r* r,;' . Th-.' \^-:-y r: :;u !''.'i;'.Lit::".:/' fro::. Ih'.'- L3carcity of labour v/ill lead to 

tno 'I'j'. Ileal in of all .'lini.. m" i/i . r'-:-:.-i v : r'.j - (ievi.:eG: elt^ctronic coraputorii, storinffj; of in- 
fo i':.'.at i or. bv rr:o i'-'r:"; id- • -.m'-. ; , s:.<.;:i a::; ;::ic ro-f i Ir:.:.; , r:ia,':nelLC tape, modern duplication metiiods, 
t-izc. r'u:*th'- .T.o r'-; , puc-u.i..: a^ in. i n i ra ' i or. wi.ll havt- to become imbued with scientific pi'iriciple:; 
whicn involve, fi:-;::t of ril i , tr.- collect ■n.>; of very r:,uch more information t::an ha^J been the 
case heretofore a:.;i ^r.e u.-;e of .scientific n-jthovis and knowled(;e. This will be very much 
ea.-!ivr if a •;«;■::; pa ii; at aarv.i to :;oivti, for exa.'iiple, decision-making problems. Again, 
joverriment a-i::. : r*!.- r-at i r,r^ will r:av'3 to assume new tai;ks which hitherto had been neglected, 
nar:>'ly preparation ana p].anri i , -ir. oppo^je'd to I'out.irie work. 

•t m.ay :*e'\T. ar;i.iexi c;il , b.t jr. in faco oyjit^' lo^n.cal , that the rc.'forir; of public admin- 
i. It rati- a wf.w-r, aim:-: :it savin.r; or co3t:j, and inter alia on poiTionnel, .^:hould begin witii the 
introduction of new ri -.ly skilled personnel. This is inevitable if one is to prepare the 
reorgan i aa r, i on ne'ce:a^ar'y I'or introduc inr.; labour-savirig methods. It is evident that the kind 
of trairM.ru' wiiio-'a officials r'v'!|uire will greatly change. The prevalence of lawyers in public 
ad.T inis t rati -ri wi.ll d L.->ap^pf.'ar'. Their place wiJ.l be tak(?n in part by economists, mathematical 
statisticians, ope rat 1 ~^r:al researciirM-a , sociologists, scientists, and engineers; the last- 
mentioned of these profession,,; has alreatiy .gained an important position both in management 
and public ad.rrrlt.isr.rat ion. Until rece'ntly, no university prograinme in economics existed in 
Austria (exoepc at Innsbruck); most o:' th.e few economists employed in Austria have studied 
abroad for at least a yoai-. Degi-ee pro.'-rar:::.'t;o in economics, statistics and sociology were 
instituted in 1^66, 'inu a pi-ogranime in econometrics, mathematical statistics and operational 
rese;a.rch has been proposed, so far without success. The number of economists employed in 
imblic admini sT.rat i.on in other coimtt-ies is larger than in Austria (in the Netherlands, a 
country of compara'^le -;i;:e, there were about 840 economists working in central and local 
government in I960, and in .Sweden ther'e are 500 economists in the public service) and it is 
on '-hi: incr-ease In mo:^t countries, including: ttte Federal Republic of Germany. 

WriLl-'r a con.: idorabl'-f savin-- of cle'i'icaJ per.sonriel in routine jobs can ho exp-ected, the 
tasks w:.ich wii.i. confro.nt public administration in coping with long-:*un and planning problems 
will vastly increase: secur: ng of municipal water-supply, garbage -'isposal, sewers, measures 
against poI.lut:r:n of riverf; and lake:.^, housin..: and tow:, planning, le ev Jr-increasing pro- 
blems of transpor'tat i on and comi:iunic:.it i ons, th*:^ administrative organi -tion of tiie increased 
i'e search <'-'f!'ort, social and p: ;yo r: ia t ric work on a scale much larger than before to deal with 
the increaiTi.ng number of r^r^jects and victims of our society - the catalogue of tasks ia 
inexn-iu;3 ti ble . One of the r-easons for this is that technical and industrial progress engen- 
der's .sccr.ndar-y problf\'n::, such as noise, pollutiO:i of air and water, nervous afflictions, 
delinquency, etc., wr:ich private enterprise, figuratively speaking simply diimping its waste 
on tne public highv;ay, fail:^ to cope wltii ana which have to be solved by public action. 
There is, furt:;er, the task of collecting more and better information. The extension of the 
'.:entrHl dt.ati.stical Office, wruch is only in its initial stages, is an important part of this 
evolution. Th'.'re ar'-,- trie tM,.S::s of a rational analysis of tne problems of economic policy, 
which have oi:ly juiit r^ofrun lo receive considerati oil. It is significant that, apart from 
certain begJnfiings in some itinistr l'>s, the research de;.artment has not yet beconie an e^.tab- 
llshed instltuti-n in Austrian goverrj.nent mini s t ri*.'o , while it is a general feature in other 
industrial countries. On th'.- other side of the balance' sheet is the f:3ct that graduates are 
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very often >".::]) \ (.y-ii in job.; w:.ich could be satisfactorily performed by non-graduates. This 
will only partly (;l*r:;'.?t th^ ^rrowtii in requi r<?n;ent 15 . 

Takin,^ all these factory into account, it seem:; reasonable to expect an increase in 
grad\iate employment in public and semi-public administration by about one half, that is by 
about 6,G0C. Some three thousand of the additional graduates should be engineers and 
so! -irit i:>t:.; , and 500 oC ',r>rr:i 'i.^rononu . About 1,500 should be economists, 500 econoraetric- 
ians, matnematical .stav .,r. iciaris, operational researcher-:; , educationalii'/ts and sociolo^'ists^ 
and anot,::er 500 /^raduat'-ri of bus i nor. s administration. 



.-l . Qvf.^rall /Tfiau.-it'r rei; ui r'Vments 

On ^A\'- basio of the occupati nal distribution of total manpower anticipated for 1980, 

discussed in o-i^cti. n 131 above, we estimate(i that the ^nook of university graduates would 

h.-jve to te S^,GCC f;:;reat'rr ^han in 1061. .^e subsequently made detailed analyses doalinf with 
varlo-::.; imj.ortant fi^-^ia.s. The ir.uividual estimates for various lines of professional train- 

inr: ar-^: .-'iver; ir. th^- table below, wiiich is followed by a brief explanation of the calcula- 
tifin:- i'')r >-:ir.:i i t-;mo 



Table 55 

i{>^.^ u : r--'d increase in the stock of university graduates betv/een I96I 

and 1980 



iingineers (inclt.Miri; teachers) 16,500 

ocientists (excluding toache rs) 5,500 

University teachers ...... 5,000 

Teachers at secondary schools 13,000 

Economists 2,000 

nonnometricians , statisticians, operational researchers 500 

oociologis t.s , educationalists 500 

Business administrators 4,000 

Physicians and dentists 1,500 

Agronomists 1,500 

Graduates of schools of art, drama, music (with secondary school 

leavln/;: certificate) 1 » 500 

InterpT-e ters and translators 500 

Total of graduates (with secondary school leavin;^ certificates) 52,000 

Graduates of schools of art, drama, music (without secondary school 

leaving cortif ic:it<^ ) 1,500 

Total of all university graduates 53,500 



Knj^ineers : The increase of 16,500 in the stock of engineers by 1980 is derived from Table 34 
•1961 stock 13,514; 1980 estimate 29,872). Of this increase, 4,775 would be required by an 
expansion of engineers in research and development (l96l stock 695; 1980 estimated 5,470 - 



(1) Insofar as they have passed the special examination for secondary school teachers. 
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o'Krtiori "ni" r-; j i I'or' *ir.r in-'ora in-iua- le-tchi rir.: , r;rir:ar^-':err; and 

adrninia iivit u.n. 

PC it-:T> tints ; Tno 19o.l i^tock of 65-; :;c I ent i jjIl^ i>. rcjiJarch would bit re^iuir-t/d to expand to 
'},i''}0 in 1980, an addl.ti.r'i oi" •;,-r35. A ^.;rth^ir :.dditicr; oz l,0(.i.' haj; to bo ri.ado to cover the 
r*i^;'i i r-?:;.en of pi-O'iiic ti/u: (v;/p-cia!:y caf^t-; oi' c::orri .'t^; ) and of nana^- '-;ment and adr::in- 

istnatMjn. T-.' ac :irr iio t i r;.! I. id»>d o 

univer:La.iv teacher^^ : On the* bai^i:; of a 'iu<i ^, i '.-nna ir'v :j*.-n\ by th.tj I':iniL;tfy of r^ducai^i.on to 
th^» hcadjj of Univeiajiuy In:^titate3 in 1965, req^; i r>rtr:-:nt of '^,355 adnitional t«iachinc ataff - 
642 ?rofes;-iorL3, 2,d/;9 ASoiotanto and 444 Lectureru ( D.i .Itendozenten ) - have been reported 
(^jri,; Or twin L'obleter, "Di*- Lar^> dr>r wi n^enschaf tlich^n For.^ichung in (3^ttz;r'reich'* , Bujider.- 
niinisterium f(ir 'jnte ri-ioh t , Vienna, Ido';). r'ron 1961 to Ly65 the namber of prof essorshi ::s 
an^i as:-i3tanti:hipi: has: i nc r'?a:-:'>d hy about 1,500. If thin in adced to the requirements cited 
above, a eor;;--:rvative e.stirnatc- or' lotal expar^sion ne.jds of 5,000 from 19bl to I9BO is 
Otjtair;"d» 

Jocor.danv nonool tea-jhor^ : Tht; ntartin,; point i^ the number of teachers havin^^ the prescribed 
quallf icat ion:i for neconcary nchool tearmn.t: on January Int, 1964 (data frcni the Ministry of 
c;ducation 0c)Ci) Plannln,-:; Bureau ; see Chapter V of the preiicnt report). It has been assumed 
that the n'omber- of teachers will rrow in proportion to the number of pupils. The number of 
pupils has been calculated on the banin of the nuinbcrij of required secondary school leavers 
according, 10 the estl-.ates ,e:iven below. To calculate the ratio of pupils to required secon- 
dary school leavers, attrit ratea correnpondin,^^ to pa^t experience have been ui^ed. The 
caLcalatlon is nriown in tr;e followin,;; table. 

otrictly speak iri;;, tae number of pupils in 1980 ou^'ht to be determined by the target 
figure for secondary school leavers { "maturanten" ) for 1984. We do not have this tar^.^et, and 
simply assume it to be tlie same as that for 1980. The reason for tiiis assumption is that we 
do not want to ntate teacher requirements, wh.ich it is altOi-ether imposnible to me-t. It will 
be ar/^uod below that the tarf:etG for universJity gr-'iduates can only be attained if attrition 
Ln the uni ver^it Len ciociines, thus niak Inr posnible correspondingly lower requirements for 
maturanten. Thin explain.^ the decision no i to put the maturanten target too high. 

As a res'olt of the above calculation, we snail need in 1980 about 12,000 more secondary 
school ^eacheri:- than we had at the beginning: of 1964o Since the number of teachern increased 
h4.' a few hundred between IQbl and 1964, and nince the teacher reciuirements at the teachers 
trainin.-: col Le^^-^e.". can be put at about 65O, tne net adnitional teacher requirements f ;r the 
period 1961 to 1980 amount to more than 15,000. ThiL5 refers to teachers who have pa^Gcd the 
npecial examination qualifvinf.; Lhem for teaching in secondary schools ( LehramtsprUf ung ) ; it 
does not inclu.ie the' /--jraduate engineers, agronomists and business administration graduates 
who teach in secondary :'choolSo 



(1) Some readers may wonder how the target for' secondary school leavers can on the one iiand 
bo derived from the tarr:et for university graduates, and on the other hand, affect that 
very target by influencing teacher requirements. This situation is not unusual in 
planning; we deal with it by successive a;, .^roximation. 

The calculation may start from an assessment of teacher requirements based on "social 
demand", ana take account of the feedback of graduate expansion on teacher requirem'.'n ts 
in successive stages of the calc illation. If one deliberately takes an overestimate of 
requirements in the f i r:;t stage of the calculation, one may, with luck, anticipate the 
feedback effect. 
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Table 

6ec o nd a r v fj c r:o o 1 t f.' ao h r t a n^.e t , 1 980 





'(with'" 

school 
t'Vachi r.f^ 

•"• '•■ ;^ m i '1 * 1 t ' fTTi ) 

L.L.I .}64 


oeccn-iary 
nchnol 


'■!econdary 

b'ChOOl 
loavox'^: 
"Ma turanton" 
tar^re t 

(for l'.y-A.}) 
(1) 


Raoio of 
pupilij to 
' ' Ma t u r an t c n " 

(1) 


Pupil 
tar^iet 

for 
1980 


Teacher 
tartlet 

for 
1980 


G ♦ » n r a 1 e c c ) r. . i : i ry 
nc:iOoli5 






19,804 


12.20 


241,609 


16,015 


JrarLmar 3C:;oois3 
::. a i. n L y for f u i u i • ' j 
teaer.'.-rs .... 




4,. '117 


2 , OCC 


6.00 


12,000 


1,584 


technical rvj'iooh' . 


-■1 h "'i^ 


12,066 


■1 ,145 


9.16 


■^7,968 


1,476 


'Jorrufi-j re i a: scaoo i.-; 




6 ,'.;SS 




:i.48 


17,859 


718 


J^O-jr:tiary oo is 
Gcci.ipv, *^ . . . . 


2al 


1,87^ 


340 


/I. 60 


1,564 


218 






114,897 


29,548 




311,000 


20,011 



(1) The tern: "natviran ten" dOGignates holder;; of socondary school leaving certificates which 
confer the rirh.t to enter hi^'^her education. This term as well as the term "Hatura" - 
dfi^ignat ir.;' the certificate itcelf - will frequently bo used for reaj^ons of convenience 
in trie rernn i r-c:e r of t:;i:; chapter. 

The above e:'.r,.ima te do-■^'J not take into account the reduction in the pupil-teacher ratio 
ar.a :.hG introduction c:' the ninth yc^ir of the seccndar'y ochool cnviGagcd in the school acts 
of 1962. ^"^^ 

Social scior\ti:-?t3 : The estimate implies that the number of frraduates in this fieJd will 
double, but the composition will change considerably. Up to now there were somewhat more 
than 7,000, niost of them graduates of the school of business administration, less than a 
tenth of tiiem economi:;t55 trained in the university. The additional requirements of about 
7,000 include 3,000 economists, sociologists, educationalists, econometricians , statisticians 
and operational researchers. This altered composition takes account of the trends which have 
been analysed in the sections on automation and administration above. 

Medical doctors nnd dentists : A special requirement arises in the field of dentistry. At 
present, in addition to the fully-fledged dentists (doctors of dentistry), there exist less 
fully c^ualified dentists who are to be re^^laced by doctors of dentistry as they retire from 
practice, in accordance with legal provisions. On the basis of the age distribution of the 
less qualified dentists (given in tho 1961 Census), and assuming that the age-related wastage 
rates a^e the same a:^ for medical doctors in general, it has been calculated that from 1961 



(1) See Chapter I . 
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I <,\' r. r... i-'.:;; :u:iiifioa .'U;ir.. i 1 1'. - i , , ab;". iit prir yoar - V/ill leave 



: r.'ic t i c e , a y j 'j::: j : i ; . n ' ; • 



.1 i'M:; iJfied ■i'^rit; i :.: ti^ car: bo r^j.lriced by one !: ul i y-'f ieo^^ed 
d-jntisit (wit:: aaequate uii:;^ i t- , t£ii;> ffw.fiiK'. rin ad-jilional rt;qai r'.*nu.'nt of about 800 fully 
quaii :v;r. t i :.: li? . A sc^ircity o:' 'ieMtiLr'.tr. can no aniicipatcid for th»i coming yearo becaUL-e 

'■.ii'-.- nujiibvr oi' r!-;;-; ■j]\lvin\:-i r-oj .ir-.-d eacr: v^ar if3 very lar^^e - about 74 for the period 1965 

51 to ro;:lac^; fully ciualirMod aentii;t:; leaving 
, 1 a i." ccai ■. r-a:-. t-ja >/ i t:i ^no urmuai replacement demand of abou t '500 



prac I i (J 
for all 
Fo 



M;i.caL ioci'.-^.".- :;ji,lIv -jOoiti^ri vai'ies wilh the field of f:.pociali Gati on and tne 

r: or r: c l1 ar-j.a: th-;ro are ::.any i rit*^raaii;-t.j an-i .surf^^.'onr, , tiiere are many practi tione rr. 
\!i Vivnna. r'.:i ':y ci' practitioner:^.' in rural areas is ^'ell known; Table 64 of Appendix 

IV 5a.i-.wr ']:" lii-.e : i. -1 i : a ;d ( )n of oootor;" over the various provincet3. The nuiTiber of 
'.:nfiii(?a n:-.'di."a:i ort.:: rc:P a ! by the Healtn :-:ervice wac 141 for general practitioners 
and 3.! for :er: t i.^- 1 :j , in -.oth ca.-.':'^: abrvut 3 p'-'-'r cent of the scheduled post^- (data for early 

Tne j-'r.:-.,i t.y of 'doctor. ^ in Au^:tr-ia ir /;reat()r than in other chantries, and it may be 
hoped th;-. ^. ;-5t-,'p:; will be tarien in the future v.o relieve the doctors of some of the burden 
of ad.Tii :; ! ;-i rat i vt.^ ji.r, i'>:j, Meve r taelesa , a potential need for additional doctors exists j 
thL,s :.eei v.'ili matt.'rjaiii.'j if, for example, more doctors are used in factories and schools 
for purpo.;''s of pr^.-vea t. L v-j uie(Jic:rie ana if fTr»;atcr attention is ,>'iven to the treatment of 
mental ana n'.'rvcu.; ..iiseai:es, A tot.al a.fidi ti oaal i*equ. iram^nt of 1,500 medical doctors and 
dentLiJr-s r^as 1,:^?.' r-_ for'-- been ^iLJSumed, 

Aj^rononiist.^ : The re: i [•■.'■nviit:.- for ar,ronomist3 result, in part, from the expansion of a/-ri- 
ciiit,arai ecucati n. Trie aim i^^ to increase r.he number of af5ricultural "i-'achscnulen" (a{-;ri- 
culturai i;ct;Ools usualiy ;:ivifi.-: a coi:ii*se coiapri^Jimj two winter sessions) to such an extent 
'.hat ^'ventaa-i . y '>ver*y ir.^ep'^rv^enr. farmer will have been trained in one of thorn. The teachers 
in tr:f':-.e stjr.oois 'iv^i either agronomists or maturanten w ""^ 'alomas from agricultural 
yecor.Jary scaools. At pr'?sent mor-t of them ai'e, in fact^ but it would be desir- 

able to havt,- more university .graduates for this purpose. It i.- also desirable to expand the 
n'oraber of seoc-ri-^ary cicaools (at pr^'sent ther*e ar'e four and two more are planned) in which 
a.'-'ror;o:i: i are a::ed an tv-acriers. Another field of activity for which sach graduates are 
n-eded is full-time rurai exp-rtlse and counse LI in^^ . 

A lar/.-e nor'tion of a r'onomist:: tO'iay work in indastry and in the administration. The 
u p p 1;; i r> i :\ su f f i c : e n t . 



ura'iuates in ai't, mu: 



d r:iii:a , etc .: In view of the expected increase of the Gross National 



Proauct 'j^r- coita over t:ne p^-M-^ioa c r.n:^ i ored to about twice its 1961 level, an increased 
demand r;<ay a-rj vxpect^fd for .■;i',ad ua tes of art academies and related schools (as art restorers, 
actors, musicians, '.'tc:.). Tri<> '.extent of the neL*d is difficult to estimate, since we do not 
hia ve r *e 1 i a b 1 e d a t : t o ve n o n t h-j p re y e n t s t oc k . 

An •vxpan.-::on of abc;,it ■:;,000 in the nuinber of .;raduates of these schools re^. resents a 
pl-iu^-.ibie re i reliant ra;timate. .v'e assume that about iialf of these graduates will be 
miaturat. ten (tr. is 'orroapon'.i s ac ; ro x i ma teiy to the present proportion of maturanten amon.g the 
r.taJf^ri'.- o:" :■; -cb schools). 

.-^e tnur. obtain an overalj ex;. an:-::on rerjuirem'^nt of 5^^,000 university graduates or, 
ir..; ivia in/- th- a.r't school rraauat-.-s without "matu ra" , ^ ^ 53,500 graduates. This figure is 



( I ) .i-;-; :^\'.,ol::(: te 1 Tab . , 

1.47 
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aimotit ay rii..-:. a.: U.n .-arli'M- ^^iobal uLiUniat.; of 5b,0CG.^^^ Tai^ means ari -xparuuon in the 
number o: univ-rji.^y r.:radiKvt^/t> (exciudin^^ art ^ica.^/::i . , . ) oi' about 6^ ctmt for U\e 

period l':^6i-lb^t:U - or ar. aiinuai f-;r.;:.w t'n r'rite of '^*b pur cm -A, 

Cf .--reat ia:portance is the c::ant-.;d co-poy it iuri of th*j ^-raMuat'jL; accord Lnr to fields of 
study. The traditional ialanc-; of the Austrian educated elite - th-r- are now about 14,000 
mtidioai ■lociorj aru; :jai:Ar n..:nh';i' of -i:;: 1 ri'^. ■ r.; an.i oi' iaw ^-raauat-:^ , ana about a,OGi. 

qlialil■i^Al li-'conuary GCnool teno • - will b- conpl': t*.M y upf:«t: if the tai-:uti: propostrd 
above ar*' m-t, th^-v w i U. be in l-ylu , 1^,000 in(' i i cal aoctorn, 14,00(; (or fowur) law .^nauate;^ , 
:5G,C00 en^:in-?er:i, :i0,00U qualified cocendary lscmooI teJiciior:; , and - anion^r the major ij;roup(5 - 
15,000 fjociai ocienti^its. In certain fieldi^ - o.^:. pharrtiacy and veterinary 3ar^:;ery, perhaps 
al.:o law - ther'? -rxints a downward trend. This deciin*; ha:- no: been taken into account 
explicitly but it. reprenentu a kind of "implicit reserve", whluh offcets the fact tiiat rr;o^t 
of th'i req .. ire:n.;nts hav-.> been t.ustiiaated or: the low nide. :-.ven i::ore important are the changes 
witnin the various rrroups, which will not be examine:! here in detail. The a; ecial incidence 
in th»' :ri-di^!al field of the req'.iir.?:nent3 for dentii^ts has been ^^trei^^ed. Con:::! de rablo chan^^es 
in tne oOf;:poi;i ti-.n of the en^jinee rinf-; profe3Sior. will tat-ie place (in favour of electrical 
eriginoerj an.J at the ex] ense of civil en-ineers)o In the social :;ciences the wei^;ht is bein^ 
iihift»,'d to ri-.'bi3 of rjtudy which are new for Au^:tria„ 

The t^rowtb. in univt-ri-ity graduate r^qui rementu has been dii^tributed over the entire 
perijd iccordin.-;: to the followin.-' principles: for the period 19bl-64 we have taken account 
of the fact that the number of scheduled po;;t;^ for secondary school and university teachers 
har. inc!'eased. Taking account, further, of the requirements for em-ineers, we assume a c^'owth 
of total demand by 4,C00 for this perioa. r^or thu period 1965 to 1980, we aSoUine an exponen- 
tial .--rowth of requirementrj. Conf rO:Ltint' expansion requirements plus wasta^^e with the esti- 
mated supply Cif newly ^^-^raduated people we obt;5in the followin/^ balance. 



Table '51 

University /;':raduate manpower - overall supply and demand balance sh.eet, 1961-1980 





1961-64 


1065-69 


1970-74 


1975-79 


Kstimated supply of new graduates according to 


8,066 


1":5,500 
11 ,519 


16,000 
12,804 


18,500 
14,044 


12,066 
9,668 


25,019 
16 5,0 

17,629 


28,804 

i9,2rj 


32,544 
61 6.509) 

20,000 






7, ''390 


9,591 


12,544 



Note: The wastage includes an allowance for emigration (see Appendix II in the Annex to 
this Chapter) . 



( 1 ) ^jee oec t ion b L above . 
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:* :. : .I'r'-^: O :" wr.ic;:: 

; : : * ; . ! . V' ■ r r>-- :' • - r \ : ..ii"; .j' i *: i "i i • 'iJ.'ir.ii . 

. : ,1 ■.■ .'\'.]\. i :. Jci,':. l\. r* u;;;oh o';r*'vi o'J ; .^r.i] i l' 'i I : 

; t. i rr- or [^^ v ; : i.k. t: ropi :u>.Mi by ru-'-v : ;i ::: ;. l^iriy 1 -jy'-^i 

r, ly: vri. o:' n.j:. -vj. ^ i;^! o;:'?:! .-i labour, 
wi.ich \o !.v .: ;:. warl---.- i:; ar.v^' t,r'bi«i. i;: if cu J. I Ic l>jli-v-j, 

:iOWt;V'j:*, L:;-tt ■. 1' ;:.a:.row'.; r r' ■ :> r»' ' ".or-.- :.:.rir! J 0- 1 S per' c^?rl o: ^-i-jiuate oi^^loy- 

:L';:;t, 'i:v: li.-: .ivi'ici" ccuLi l.e I'e.i^i'jod o:i accc-'-nl by :;;or'r rj.nn abo^i" ^:,C'Ol -.;.ich 

biV"-y'::ir* ij-'r'o:, "vo;. i w-; a:'j;.iir-> ".::a*- M;-; f;r';i.: uai,':G (joruvrri'^fi a:*'j :r.or'j ii:-:".Ly :.o bu ci^ier 

:,!.:.; * ir^ y- y- ' ::;or" i..ik"iy ^o re t i r^; , A iar^;*' part o:' '.i.fr JebL'jit r'j:..:.i'. ui: f t.her<if o::'e , 
r-i'jr'.i. rtftev a I 1. v/ 1 ! 1, ; :'or '.varlaryj' wa : c a riee.: r:Gt b-? covered. 

ir. ^r.'- r.)7*;/''-0 'i ua i v».r rr : r,y f-r-a^iau*--' oat/ut of u , ^Ou will b-- r-^q.-iiv-d i'or expaa- 

;';ion a:;.: '.o '0'j>}!' ■.v.-ia *.ay' ■ „ 

If t,h'-' -iebi •!'..■ ariria^" in t.ae : a rveri i a'jricrj cariaol be coveri^d by t:pecial 

r:;ear. ^ r-a-./b a r-'d L i oa ob a I ; i *. i 'a: by a r'.^X'orf:: ob teachia,-; in-, Iliad Li , cuiTici.bla etc., 
■A:e c;.::.a.: ab . :raa :*a t-.-a i; \ La'.v '7C':5 ;;;ir';bl have ic be ircrfiat:f:d to beyond the nun;b»rr 
,^;iveri i r: '.h'..' r. :.i b 1 , peraa:.;: "o 7,CC'b c r' -'^L'OG, in or.:er to sjali:j*by tiVi peril -up acn:arid Tor 
rra-raa t* . 



D. br ..jectior: o:' .aja a i rv:::'-n n^; for Jeceadary ..raool Graduate:: ( " l-.at uran ten " 



,(1) 



^voin th'.' r'^-ju : r^a:i'a'r.r bor* i-in i v-,' r;: I ty rradaat'a;, part n!" :he demand i'or maturanten can 
be aerive:. airi 'e tae a.7'a"a,-'-j 'ir'; o:' '^r: i Vv r:j 1 ty yrritiuatea ?.A ^ (e'xalud Lti/^ there who 
(?;raduate aft-r the aye of :;0), aad fae "rr.atura" ( ijch-ool-leav i n/^ ) eer'tificate ia acquired at 
lri}r y-jury- ob a,-:e ia r-ert ea;;-a-:, ',:e aii;iil aa:;.;;i:ie a la.;: of 6 yeari"; bctv/een "inatara" ar:d uni- 
V'.'rr.ily a r*a-.i '.ja t, i an , ..e aa:-raiiie, n.ioreovcr, taat :i t tr i. t Laii in the caour'ae of uiiiveraity lUudy is 
50 p'.T' ct'at on the a ve r--i. . Lr; tri.; b-iair aave 'ait.ii.'iated the annual numb-vr of r-eiiairi^d 
un i V e r i5 i t y ea ■ t r a r: s : : i i y 6 -6 9 a t J. 1 , '.^ 00 , i n 1 b' 70-7 4 at i .1 , (;aO and in 1975-79 ^ t 21,2 00 . 
(To rr.aKe t:ii:;. a- bi c. la t i on wc had, in r:iot, to r^iake assuniptioris abo\Jt the ex.uansion of uni- 
verr. ity ^:r-aaa.at*' n: { i '■^•■::<}u'.i\ ir. tae 1980':;. V.'e aLi:ja.rned tnat the stock of graduates after 
1. ')'r'iJ w 1 1 i. i n c i*( a : a e by A p e r < > ri t p^ e r a ar . ■. i ::\ c or."; i oar. d . 1' 1 le n uriib ea- of / ; r aa* aa t ■ .; p r year tri a. 
impUea ir re-sriy -,000 in i er^O--;.l and 17,000 in 19^5-89, but the laat biajre haa little 
influence on ou!* cil ealat i < aa ■ far the [::at'.irar. t^ai r-eq . ia*'.;d in I;)75-79). 

To t:. naV(} to be a,i :ed the ruii:ib*Tr o:* t j r'ari teei who ha'.a) acnai r-.-d a vocatioaal tra.in- 
\nr ar. J ar'" r.e-dfd bor entry :r;to eC ;ran;:c 1 1 , an J abac th" numlM^r^i to be trained a:; teachera: 
ia .a*' '.•■ae:;" ra tr'aiaiaa >\ ^ Thy total or' !bnta;e r-e^pj ' r-.anen t^; ia ^-piven in Table 'jv b.eJow. 



( 1 ) A:; 'i 1 read v 
ee'-ti f :<■-;'.■ 



:a"d -'ar; 



'TOatur'-'iaV'-a'' arf.' 
'. . • e; a- ;. : a. -a" 



taoae- wiio r-'cei ve aeconaar*y cb.ool leaving 
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1H»'>5>69 


L970-74 


1975-79 








10,. -J 2^ 


12,967 


17,128 








1,029 


1,299 


1.713 








11,321 


14,286 


18,841 


i: u r; i n * i ;j c '.i' i '-^ 'nv ' r 'i u h 




7,1.-:^ 


10,010 


12,685 


15.372 


ur:i',iUc.i r.'?i-. of r.'.'L'i;:. uiry 
ocoup.'tt I :>nij .... 






1,200 


1,500 


1,700 


■j r d u a t • ; ; o ii.r r- : > j 1. 1 : • • 


J jci.ojli:; 




1.500 


2,500 


2,500 






17,460 


24,031 


30,971 


38,413 




4,365 


4 .y06 


6,194 


7,683 



Tabl'- 39 

I - I :'e;::e;:': i: ■ - I ' " ■ t 'j r ' :l r 1 1 e i\ " :i e r a r;i n u rn 





1965-1969 


1970-1974 


1975-1979 


w e n t. i n t s to un i ve r :o i t i t.^ s 

^x\tvy to tht; Iribosr market by ery;irieers, 
a 2 ad fi ir.y ^"^ rad ua t e a , etc 

;!,ntry to teacher trainir.^j colle^^es^ ^ ^ . . 


business 


11,820 

4,806 
3,000 


14,008 

6,194 
1,875 


21,172 

7,683 
2,000 




19,626 


22,077 


30,855 



(1) Up to 1967, and, in part, up to 1969. these fieures refer to graduates of the old-type 
of secondary-level teacher training schools, aee Chapter I, oection A4. regarding 
reorganisation of teacher training in Austria. The requirements for general compulsory 
school teachers ar-^ assumed to be 2.400, 1.500 and 1,600 for the three periods respec- 
tively (sf,^e Chapter V of this ret'ort). The attrition in the teacher training colleges has 
been as^jivimed to be 25 per cent. 



Ideally, the roqa i rementjj for secondary school graduates could be met by training all 
future university entrants in the general schools, those required for active participation 
in the economy in the relevant types of vocational school, and the future entrants to teacher 
training colleges in the (jramnar schools for future teachers. 

This would correspond to the purposes of these schools, but in practice things do not 
work o;it so smoothly. Inevitably a number of those who leave the vocational schools go on to 
hxi^.iiei- tituJit^a, tiiOrie fi-Oui the uuSiness acauemieo to the university-level School of Commerce 
and tiiose from the technical school to the School of Technology. A major reason for this is 
that parents of lower-class children do not easily decide to send their child to a general 
secondary school at t:io a;-e of 10, and thus far there has been practically no opportunity 
for a ci.ild lo sv/itch over rrom the up per primary to the general strjcondary school at the age 
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of I'l . (Th" ;.:':;;')', I law (;!' I'jh,! aiui:; at off'-ictin.' a <::\3.n^'C in tni3 njGp»^ct. ) 

Consoquent j.^' , piM':; t i I i.y tii-.- oriJy v;ay to ttie 'Viifitura*' open to ohildix-n with a back- 
ground unf avoui-abl-.^ to ediicaticr. i:: *Ji*j vocai:.LOf:ai ^ichool. These cniltirt-'n feel they are 
running:: no risk in the vocational school because thoy will uither leave ai'ter tv;o years (to 
be ^ikilled worker:; at th*,' i r.te rniod : a te technical iJCriool lev(.-l) of they will on to the 
matura, and if their finaricl;il uituati on permits, tney may then decide to contitiue their 
Gt'adietj, or else will en^er th'.- labour rnark-.'t with a vocational qualification. The diijadva!i- 
tage of thia arr-arw'omr*n t i ::; that the studentr; concerned will mis:: the wider opporti;iiitir-3 
for ^-eneral education whicri, in the nature of tnin^'s, th'..' /^eri^'ral Ljecondary school could 
offf-'r the in. 

On the oth^.-r hand, the preference of workin^^^-class children for a vocational type of 
education (whether this is offered in the fori.'i of a stream in a cornprohenGlve school or, as 
now, in a r.eparate school) is very stron^^', not only for the reasons mentioned but also because 
these children seem to feel completely lost in an educatioti wnich, as it appears to them, has 
no r+jlation to practical life. Since the spirit, co:;tent, and form of education in the gener- 
al secondary schools are, in a sense, alien to the work in/^-c lass child, tne child is likely 
to fail in ther-je schools :'or reasons other than lack of ability, and the attempt to broaden 
social participation ir; fjecondary education may prove unsuccessful if it relies on the c^n- 
eral secondary schiool in \ ii, traditional form. The experience of other countries (presented, 
for France, by Verir.o t-Gauchy : "L' rJducation Nationale dans la France de Demain") sliould lead 
us to consider c^oriously whether some kind of secondary vocational education is not, in 
practice, the path to hif^her education suitable to working-class children. 

If this view is accepted it would mean that vocationi'i (especially technical) education 
would have to be expanded /greatly in excess of the direct need for the skilled personnel 
graduated frO;T. these schools, while the general secondary schools would need to be exp'i:: -leJ 
to a lesser extent th^rtn the inflow to the universities, .^'e snould, in this caue, save ■ 
of the overal"* .ncrease in niaturanten, becaufie the failures of the universities, if they 
come from voc,-: '. ional secondary education, go back to the pool of secondary school engin-:-^ r^: 
and business academy gi-aduates, whereas the failures of those without vocational trai:.-.ng 
are lost from the point of view of our calculation of requirements. 

An alternative - or perhai s a complementary ~ policy would be to reform the gen-i-ra. 
secor;dary school in such a way as to establish! that connection with practical life v.::ich i: 
found wanting by the working-class chila , ana also to include certain elements of a ^eneral 
vocational education (not aimed at preparing for any particular career). Such a refor" wculc 
be based on the con:;ideratinn that the working-class child's implied criticism of the -ral 
secondary school merits attent. on from a more general point of view - in other words, tr/. ^ a 
reform aimed at meeting this criticism would henefit, not only the working-class child, bu% 
the other ch. ildren as well. 

V/hiie thone or.-.hlens are presented here for serious consideration, we shall assume 
that the r-itl^^ of V'>oahL;nial schio-I lea'/ers who r;o to universities will not substantially 
change. We may roughly estimate that about 20 per cent of those leaving business aca- 
demies and technical scho.^ls will continue their studies. nince 70 per cent and 
(probably) 'jO per cent of these groups, respectively, drop out In the course of their 
unlvei'sity studies, and therefore enter the labour market v;ithout university degrees, we 
have to increase the scheduled output of the business academies by 6 per cent and that of 
the technical schools by 10 per cent. 

On the other hand, the number leaving general secondary schools may be reduced by the 
whole of the 20 per cent of the vocational school leavers who continue their studies. This 
pre-supposes that all general secondary school leavers will continue their studies and all 
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te:icri'rr- IrAir-n. .\<-:,U\ will i:<.)ui' I'ro::; f-rarmiirir :jchoolo injiinly Tor rulure 

to;.ic:.'ir J ; t:.i,- :>'.■•- t :;'.ri'-l|7 J.r^i'j c/.l oiUi ;t:-. :;um'.'>.^ a:; lUi approximation. .Vo Ihun 

obtain an - .: ::.a ■ : ^i.- r-e r.. i r-;! ■/;l;.ut of >i 1 r-'Mit. typ-?:^ of i3CaooL:;, which ii: -iveri 



?abl<j .10 







1970-74 


1975-79 


; r:;::;:! a /a i • 

JcMiooL^; l.'':-:' w-.!:.":. * oc ;-:tat i 


1^,4 ^'5 
iC ,610 
1,^00 

J. , soo 


15,714 
l:','hV/' 
1,500 
2,500 


20,7;'5 
16,296 
1,70- 
2,500 




:35,161 


41,221 




1L,966 
■^,000 


12,928 
1,^75 


8,24 4 
19,B04 
2,000 




19,119 


21,435 


50,048 



In Ic.iiaL : n,: the nuiTiber^j of roquir^-'d rnaturanten by cchool type, it is assumed that 
2C p^*r ':e:.t o:* th'.- ;;ra<.i ua to of b'JGiri:.;::;;; acade:ri^?c ana t^:chnical Gchoolt3 will :so on to higher 
stu.iies. Trie o.,:t;:.ut of the:-je schools hat: trierefore to bo increar-jed to include the anticipated 
aniv«jr,;ity '^ruran!::; ai;j t,hat of :'en-?ral seconciary L;choolr; I'oducod correijpond in^ly • 

:;incvi ma tu ran tea frorr. ■■/ocational schools wno do not finish their univorsity studies 
re-eater th" pool of .^econlar^y oCi^ool <mi;ir:'.'Ors , etc., in contrar.t to these from general 
secondary L.ch.ooli:, wno are lo^t fro.[i 'L;:e point of view of our skilled manpower estimates, we 
obtain calcalijted saving of rr.aturariten to the extent to wiiich university entrants coine 
froiTi voeatieriai schools. For t.^is reasor* trie suui of requi rei^ents by school type in Table 40 
is sr4all.er than in Table 59, wai/h siAinmari iies req iirements according to the destination of 
the graduates (university, iab'-jur ::varket, etc.), but not according to the type of secondary 
school fro::: wriich th'iy coir.e„ 

Ar> we can .^e^ from i.iae t,able, of the 21,400 maturanten per year required in 1970-74, 
15,000 will have to co..:e from <:er.f.'ral seconchary school. These will constitute the bulk of 
the entrants to universities who will graduate in the late »70'3. .But the pupils who will 
pass their certificate- exriimination (mat^ra) in the early 1970 's are already in the lower 
forms of the general :;ecoriaary schools. Since the transition from upper primary scnool (and, 
a fortiori, from ordinary primary school) to a general secondary school in present cOTiaitions 
i.'> of nn practical importance, the ni^bcr of maturanten iri the early 1970 *s is pre-judged 
to a lar.'-e extent by the number of pupils who entered the general secondary school in recent 
years: th^'re were, in fact, 14,;^93 of them in 1964, v/hile, a:; we have seen, 13,000 maturanten 
fro::-, these schools are re^^ire'd, as an aT-.nual average, between 1970 and 1974, and the 
a 1 1 r i t i nn i s 50 p^' :■ cer: to 1 O 
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'i'flii! i 1 i i. V fi 1 : rr ; <; . 1 t^,v o:' :tii ; u.; i i :;, • t.iii; .i ... : -i t. i '.Ji't 1 ii;/ ..; t;-:,. to '.in ^.'CO^.Of^:c 

u '.i i 1' :' i r U.L i t. •:•;!:.:.; ;'r.''.. t.L;.- fi/'iaily oi' Ita^ .;y ana th*; i<M]^;tn of the 

p'?rLOi. T::!;' J i i." .' i j ; i t. y i acut^ji.y :'<t{i W]it;n, a:: i cri::'* In Au;jt.r.i.a, expatiiijon 
na:-, *.o btt •.' f t-.'-'d iViirly :"j.pi.iiy Lii'r.or -'i pr,*;-io.'.i oi .; lu/^n'it, i jn , 

:>jr.o.-,f:- r.io f'l'jv.or.: al.:o r>l^iy :t rol^*. A:i a rosiilt: of Uir' of th^? uiffurunt are 

>;roup:.= , vo i a\ i ^'r: c-:' un i v.-i';: i t.y f:r'a: .al'- ouii^uL will takti a: pr'Oximattjly the follow; r:^* 

co>i'::k-: in Ja^*- I 'ou ' v/ i 1 1 ri.;h? atyove? rt.'j,'J ace:ji».'ri I lovr.-l. and oomo expan:':>jn will 

occur (tiiir, wil, h'iV" a ;: t i:;iijiai;J m,: 'ifr"'M;t ou ::h'-.' af.;m;in^i for uni vu ra i t.y /jiraduateo , because 
of n-.-w ::::1rit I tro.i',.'>'-'ii by now rnon; . In t>h.j early '70' s, univer:3ity .'"raduato cjlcul 

w.i.11 b'.j low in .;:.;jar inon to reayj i r*.:r.'jnr -^5 , and v^n-y little can bo done about it now. In the 
.lat*^ '70'o-, th'.' •ie:;:o,':raphic factor will stlli be unfavourable, but we have a greater poi;::!- 
bility of iaf :. .-racir.f': th^' i;i tuaii . :i . Th'-' uniio/'ra;. hie factor will become favourable in the 
I'-jciu'a, an-; it wlli be oajy to ob ta : a ', .^'-aduateii tneti, but car: we wait that lon,-^;? 

In orjei- to renie'iy t::e iiao:'ta,'3e oi' unlverjity ^j;raduatoj in the 1970 'i;, w:ilch will bo 
tn'r r;();;t .lifflcult period, w*.' have to envi-jaf^:* an emt.-r :onoy pro^/raime , at both the secondary 
and hi/-;h*.'r etiac iti aal l- vel,:, zo overcome thti ri^/;iditie;3 ment ior;ed above. To tniii end we 

1. V <;'a,-:o tnv t i-ariO i. t i on of arjle pupil^j frotn upper primary to ^a-jneral secondary 
s c no o 1 a t I h e a.- ' o f 1'1 ; 

J. J uce at t:' i t i.: ir: ti.-/ ;;econdar'y :3(jhoo^s; 

3. :-;--iuce atrritic^n ir; un i ve r;; i *; i e.> ; 

4, ;^.edat:t.? the len/'th of L:t'Lidy. 

Theje arc- fortni Kabl'-? taoki^. They imply a otepped-up construction oi secondary schools 
anu special nicasurej to jelrtot able pupi. lo In ti^.b- elernentai-y iichoola and induce their 
parents to jend them to a secondary sciiool. They imply reforms in university teaching; 
metr.odf) and curricula in^iofar as these are amonf^ the factors responsible for the len/'th of 
studies ana the number of st'^dentn - by no means all unintelli-.'-ent - who drop out. They 
imply, finally, reforms in the to^achin,r mtrtnod^ of cecundary schools, and th.is requires 
tralnirv: not only moi-e, but alL'.o more intert->'3tea and broad-minded teachers, who will not 
bar the way to new methods and attitudes. 

To illustrate the decisive importance of sucii reforms for the solution of our problems, 
we shall demons trat-r the effects that would result frorri a given reduction in attrition. Let 
us as. name that attrition in universities is reduced to per cent (compared v;ith thio 50 

per -"'-nt assumed above). The r'eqiiir^-d number of entrants to univf--- ' *;ies would change iri 
the followiiv; manner: 



Table 41 

Heouired number of entrants to universities per annum 





1965-69 


1970-74 


1975-79 




11,820 
H,865 


14 , 008 
10,506 


21 ,172 
16,B77 
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wmjM t\>"-.i nnly ! /jf^'; 'ftif.nnti; anmifilly ii. !.h^^ p'Ji'icj.i 1970-74 if univer.sity 
attrition v.-o:''^ i-jdu^'ed to '-ji.'f; P'-t 'mmiI. A.'j i;.'?n t i or K.-.i abovf', therf^ were 14,400 pupiln In the 
fir.-»t form or ^'s^nvral no.-i'jnJ ury i-^choolj; in IsUj4 . Wiih v"V cf.Tit; atlrvi.tlon in thece achool:-; 
we snould .'-t 7, .700 t/,j ran ten anr^ually in the oarly '70' o. It would api^ear feaj-jible to 
r-.."j . ; t th*.- i''»;:;a ;. n1 n. ; '•^/'OC ::.a r-m t. (.-n ?r"d a:; orilranto to unive rai tiey rrom the voca- 

tif)nal r.cr.ooii:, proviu»;a •^riO'i.::; ol" th(?ji:; La;/;ooi;j are built. (Accordin;.^ to the at;cuinpt ions 
iv.iidti ahovf.-? , -li'V.it a t.;io:;.;a;...i vucatior/il. o'jtiool leavfn-;; will onti.'r uni vur'Dit 1 or, annually in 
th'j p'jvi ^d iv7'-'~74 ) . 

ir attrition ir. ;-PL'u:.dary :iCaooi:;> i -J al:^ r-.rduood, th.r.' tarfot would be even Ions dlj'r'i- 
cuLt to r'*;ac;i. Th^; w:i<.)l.e pr-.:.Ioni or" r-'}uir-;:;i-;ntt; i.iu;laenly appeurG reduced to [r.ana^eable 
proport i*jr::'. if r'- d'.uv- i atlritioi'; i:i aii. . .;uch a drai'.tic r^^lwetion in atti'ition would, 
ot' co^rr,'!. :;r"::*OL;OL;-^ -.-dULia t i < r.a 1 r-; j\n':;u5 (.. :" a hi,':hly (jre:i.t:lve cnaract'^r» 



.{';;:;: r'>..'.".eMt;s I'or .ikili'-'d i-;aruj;iL Wortc' ro ^ ^ 



An uri'.; r L j '.:al x t r'a i: t : '-a or' i'3^1-l'}61 ti'i.aia;; would ije even rr.ore in i dead J n^^: in esti- 
!f:atlrv: r".p.. w-- rr; is I'or ;jkilJ.''d WM;'k(.'r.i than ir. tip' caL^e oi' en/;it:eers: not only 'li^i the 
r,i tuati:-)n , in thir^ cane t(.iw, chari^:^.' I'ro::; r^'iativo abundance to great scarcity, but the phase 
of :;.<:-c:iani irir. i w::ich Au:;ti'ian ir;du:;t;ry ha:-.: anden;one in the laot 15 years, and the char- 
act*M'l:;tic «: i:--: lafjer::ent of ifKilled work'jri: w:;ich f;ot;Ci with it, arc temporary and will be 
follow-:*! by a n'.-vr p;-:a:^e :::a!-k'rd by a technolo/-^/ of a different character o 

A downward tr')na in proportion of -skilled workers has dominated in Austrian manu- 

frjo:. .r : n.-' over t:'.',- .ta:^t 1:^ yer-rs (.;.ee Appendix IV, TabJ e 72). The mechanisation of the 
pr'oducti(,^r: pixoei:;^ in steel mills, rollin.-- mills, p •.: er mills, the textile industry, etc., 
has elir:, inated the skillt.'d worker on the pz'oduction line and replaced him by semi-skilled 
workers havin^r linderf-on.e a siiort period of training: steel and rolling mill workei.-s, paper 
maker':;., v;eave:'C, shoemakers, etc., have Lost tneir place as craftsmen in manufacturing. Only 
the in>lu;; :r i'.T. whlcli work to order in small lotr. have- escaped this process: in the engineer- 
ing indnLitry likilled craftsi:.en still account for one-half of the work force. 

The effects of mechanisation on the employment of the traditional types of craftsmen in 
ir.a.nufac turir;g have not yet worked tiiemselves out completely. Some of the craftsmen are still 
r'.rtainof], in nome caries owin^: to collective bargaining agreements which stipulate their 
r'o tent ion for* job;^ which could be performed by semi-skilled workers (for example in bakeries), 
in other cases becau:.'e firms want to have a reserve from which they can recruit foremen. The 
requirements for forem^m have, if anythir^g, increased with respect both to numbers and to 
qualif icat i --n:! , 

On the othei^ hand, the opiosit*: pherjomenon, consinting of a new demand for other types 
of sKilled worker's, has not v/orked itself out completely either, because of the manpower 
shortages in these skills. This new demand arises from tlie increasing role of maintenance 
and repair in rnecnanised plants. The proportion of total minpower engaged in maintenance and 
rep^iir i nc i^e-i ntrongly wit-: mechanis'ition , an^ even more sharply with automation, because 
the equioment h.ecoi!.'*s more complicated and demancis inc reasln/cly killed attention. Most of 



(i) TrJ s par-a.-r ipri d'jais almost ex-clusively wi.th manual workers ana the brief term "skilled 
•workoro" i r: m'^^ni't to 'i. ::ly to manual skilled wcrkorn. 
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i ;; i. w! l'.\'.':r, ■; 1 r- i ^ ■ i ' i m u:; : :;:♦)(.;:. :tri i c , v;:iu-;; /icco.^ri - l <.m i 

:;KMr-^ o:" r-:-!': -!.: : ; . ■ . : .' i r.' ; - /-i-, ::viH.' una -j^.c j :tl i , Uk- 'i^yd- 

i r: o^'t. ! oa:i ; . i r^'M.i ' i.-iv- >':.>':. 'i. v.-i'V tii^^'i lrv>ji, 

. j..;.^,; 1 : : iWiV M i . . - ■ : / 1 : .:-;li.'M v:or::^:r wl' :"or::.":' '..i;;.-:; i.ip- 

i-j.-v .;r!.-,Mji. l;.:.' : ■ 'vp" -^l" ' • . : i i : : ;t i; iru !,(; .i 1 i :"< wiJ.r. t.i.:.; iiuridiJ, but 'it 

wLil have I;../ . '.ri:/...; of .Vilar-i'M r:;,pivyt^-::; or ol" i 1 Ici v/uiv:*: r-.; i i r :■<• 1 <?vaiil Tor t.ao 
';ur: o.;*;.: , :<>.' c'.: I <\^^< ■ ij I'l;.;:: i l"y •■■^ .;i:iilt/:j i'.-itiiui.i v/orK'^T^: horo^ 

T-.v 'jr.-i:MO '.t; r of pl.-i.:'^ o:" c;-: !. ievi- lo; ::i'Ji!t wi.Lch i:- liovr iKi-.;iri>,'iil, can in:; :;riuily 

.;.■:^;t.■.. 1.; :"o ... low.- : wr.ii- ;..-Ljf .-i.;. i .•'t 1 1 ' i'li't yourj ha:;; ^;]. iriiinalvMi th*^ 

w J. [::.>■ i :. :i;-i.;::-p r'c; 1 1 ■ i : i n J u: ■ i.i- i ' : :; , I:::-; au tonia i on or part-all toma- 
ninn w;.i:!ri wi:; r'olLow wLii '-llridria^" u ;ar-."J .;;:a'-. of tiu; i I lijci wark-./i':.: wiio havi; 
!, iK':r. ; vi-i:--; a ■ in a :o:::i:.anr, ;:o^;ifio:. i :: taa; i.llf-d wurk-or in r^^paU- and 

; r. t . .:.-.n M,f.;, i-.n :a v v :■ , aiN' c*.:.:/:" ^r'.;nf:L; iMvaaria.: In^-^ wai-k'-a', w]iM;li will 

only :::-ai.-:.;y ■^^::>Jr^:. n j-m v-:; : for t^xari.pl-, the n.ata: i ni: to:. aero will incrua^j 1 ]:.;'ly be 
..>;i^,.t ,. .._ . ;i-v.- lifi aiva^ci^d Hr:ov:lv ir';: of tho Oiiuii;rn>^nl thtjy ar^' lendin.r becHV;:;e of 

*.:.f s-r-r:\ '>:' r ■ .• >y:' -i-.loir-'.tic or L-a'.J t o-.a t i c ruMuhi ry , For tii*? L3ain'J rea;::ari, 

t:i'* o;;- ra:.o:\; of cjra;.-a' an: •'\'u--r ::.fx::.l u•J:^ v/:. : -h uont.iauo to le under human coati'Ol will 
r-O'-ive v.-ry t,:,;):- ja a, i i a^-, Ttiva-e v/ilJ bv^ naw ty:.'.;.; and (;o:..nina t: io:U3 of lacills, ariainc, 
for •^xa.r.Ll'-, f r a:, r:.af;:. j .;a '.i ■ ai of a raa'; :; ji^:; in fo<ai ::.ana fac tura , whila tho build.inK 

tr-ada wiii i r-aa. Ly d i :a^-nsv v;ila (.■oi:u:.or; l.abo'.i* and aov.'lop naw akill requi r^:ment:i in 
ariiU ■:. -.a-- ol : or.-;... w : x-''-:r.; i: i\ iiuijor^arit ana ar- at praijent in vo:-y ohort sapily. At 
t.ha Ja::.-; ti.n::-;, t?)*; fr:aorlaac:e of aKill in ar]^;i ii-a:? ri ra* will coiitinuo. 

it la rajt aaay to *.'V:aaat'.' Lat- pro;:pect:> of tii-J illod workej-a in i\u:;tria, in atati.a- 
tiaaJ t-rr.-.a, b^'caa.;c- w..- navt- V'.-ry aaa urate i'.lea of now :n:niy of thorn thoj-a -are, Aocordir.^/ 
tu tb-.- buriirivaa :'.'aaa;; of Vn^-l , tho r- ■ wa r^j at tha^J time 5'32,000 bkill.L^d workc>]-G (excluding 
irdeperidunt o?-af iLir.^a: ; , oy par cent of ull ryanaal v/ork-3ro covered by that Cer:Gas. IT wti 
a.:clv th'.i ,-;."a;." r-r^'.o to i:,',- nurribei* o!' .T.aaiaal work',-r^^ in tiit: Population Censua of 1961 we 
ob'.ain an aatuaat- af 7-10, (.;CU akillvM woriao-a {ita-luiin^ :;:oJ f-e!nployod ::ia^tcr-ci-af tijrnon) for 
1;M..L. ob:.ai:i a V'-ry ai:;i:.i:Lr fb".w'e by aaain,: ;p , frc^:;. tna P-ibl C;(;n::aiL;, all the occupations 
wz;:..;h -i:-*' ia.-*aliy r-r^'Mra-a .t..; :jkil!lad, 

Tr.Li: .:t Irr.at-/ iaalaa-.- :.;ireo cata:.:ori-a of woi-korot 

Taoa" w;y? h^;VO i-aoa ?ip :.r-v:\t i c^ea a:, a hava paf:;aoa thfii.r journbyr:ari ' :: ^;^•■i::.ina t oi ; 

a, Tho.:a ■.■/ho iiavo raaat'-.i :;a xa::. i nat b -a , ana in :::any caa^^a have iiaa no aapre.itice 

tra In i r-..--, bat r/iv-,^ i>>a:; ap.^raaec: in t,:.a plant on ti;e b::3ii^ of lon^ experiaace on the 
_;nb, T:.-;ir' MOirbor :r;J.:^ be (ai r.a i d o rable ; 

V, 'Ibao.-o' v.-r M :i ■ a^ i il'.vi war..a*rai at al.I. , but aro' .-jer.'ii -ok ilieei por^oriO, doin^-; worK 

w.-yic'h aa.aa ara:l:,"d, for ^ - x;.t;;,p I'j , v.'ajive r:i , Trx" .joi.'ii-akilled cannot be separated 

fron; t:h^^' .a:i^L';.i :.n tr.-r:a; occ Jpat i'/aa , b^'Cauao th^y are not d i f t*oren ti at'jd ir. tho 
Jvra aa; , 

i ::. a *,'.' i.; ■:.a,: : Lan , i n.a far aa i ^, inolajoa th^? aex i -ykillad not-aJ in poirt 

•') ^ •i!t;.. J/a: ; :0'^a ra;t: ::,ja::a, on t:.^- Otn"r nand , a nuinbar of oacupationa vaiiah are 
::r:iil--a i r. faa:. r>a\ :.ct re-3frn:;-ea ay aaoh i^y tiie Tracua; Law (for oxaiiiplo, welaens crane 
drLv-;ra, vara .a fypa; of a::»j;;i i . ■■:or:a:;aO. 
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Th" nunit-M' u]" liicill-.J wn fr. r j-: ; , 'U' cot'd i n : t,n l>li'.' ,'lI>oV(; ( i riiuloquat.*.' ) count;, w:i;; ab;.ut> th(} 
iiMVJi in nr. n\ i'i'.l. J'K'ih/: li.nl ^l^M^•^^..', •it^ou'> .^S,UOO a^' p n -ii t. i ci.' p.-r y')ai' pa:i;.;uHi their 

jO)irr;^y::;»'n' .-3 '?x-i;:i: m i on , Hri: in a^lai!. iun ;:,tX.'L' p-a' y*/ar l,<jiM; t.n" i ii (.-^ r'nu^i i a t,^; .U'vol. l-a;!;- 
rilcal .schooiij ( FachiJc:iulL'ii ) . At a oaio:iiat:^.'d wa:;la,>.' ^a^^' ol" '3.'; pt-T <:'.ait pf.-r atinuin th'..'rn.' 
fiiuy aavo b""ri •! V^'j , OOG akiilua i:ianuai voi'k'.M';) with joiu^acynKJii ' i3 e xain i na I i c^n or intt.T-- 

ni';aia'...- i-car. i ■ • . 1 :ahG;M i ! ; 1 '.^;.a in lat.i. T:;l.; *,(>ta] ::.i,:ht iiav^^ t.»^'?n >i .i 1 1' i :)U t-jd aji I'oilow;.;: 



Tab 10 -i;.: 

Jtock of il .! r.anua i workt- r':.> ^ ^ ' 
(' r-i ) I'll- ^ ! Ilia t' '1 : ^ i h' J L : ' 'a iiianual v.'O ."k " r: : , ■ ' fit 1 

( i n thouirarnl a ) 

ivi-isTa':*. 

T r-aa ' .' { • |!j ! ; La i i : aaii j-.' rv i rM-a; ) 19^' .*^ 

t'Mi la i r./- 

Ail o'..a' ^pahlL'.: m *a 1 i t. i ■ , v a-a:,.ari t , r'v i laa; ) 40.:) 

TgV iL 490.0 

( ) 1' i t ri ha 1 1 aa butv/ocai ::;arai r'ae.: ta r i tb' Mnd trado:; aloa«^ 

Abr-.Qj^u te in th.ousari i a Pevaeu ba.^es 

:.anurao*:nr la/,: 263.8 46 

Tra:ias ( axe 1 ad Ir:/: :.id]a..; --n..! £;arvicot.O 190.2 54 

Total '^^4.0 100 

.'/ i r, r. I :•) o ••' X c ; ? : 1 1 i <.) p. o f f: anu f ac t a r i a; ; , t h • - e f 1 / :u r e a havu to be re^^;i rd e d as i rrf o rme d 
f;U'.'a.;.>}a . J noy 'jr.cw that tiia ti'?. j^;a, .i ncla;! 1 th*^.j build in.; ti'ad*.- , accoun': for about 55 p^r 
cent of all skillad inanaal workera. On thf^ other hand, the ovoT'whelming majority of all 
appron r, ict^-n , i.o. 80 per o-.'nt ( exc lud in;'; coTiiTiorcial apprtaiti cea ) , are trained in the trades, 
.'•aid only ?0 pnv conr, in nanuractarin,-'. This illustrator: i.rio Tact that the trades are doing 
the trainui' oC L^kill'-^a vrji'keri-' for manuf ao tu r Ln/ and for the rest of the economy. This 
trad i t i '^'■al p ■■tern hai^ not chan/;ed subastantially in the last fifteen yeara, althoiu^h the 
share ol" rr>anuf ac tur i n,j in the totaT., number of apprenticec has ('^one up from 15 per cent in 
1951 to ?.0 per c^ait in 196"";; it ia based on Liie need of the trades for helpers to assist the 
cr'af ta:!;en. up to now thi::. nac cr'oat'^'d a r>uffLtaieno supply of craftsmen to make it seem super- 
fj.uous for industry to stop up its training- to a larre extent. 

But satisfactory as it was, the syster:. cannot satisfy all the requirements now. The 
experien::'- -/iilch an appren'jice (-:ets in t>ie trades is in many cases inadequate for the needs 
of modern auton^at'/ri industry :;ecaa:;e h<^ cannot work on the equipment whi.';h will ultimately 



(1; The fL^;ure"' for trades, building, and transport and cornnmnicat ia)ns have been placed' at 
the same l"ve? as in t;he 1954 Census, and "all other" have been derived as a residual. 
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;■. V' ' ;i t. ivi I t r-i i • ' 
lit*- iit.w ar'i .'. ! 

K now l.»,'d. W.';;i!:. ■■'■l!'. I".'.-, l' 



" M' J 1 ^' i "111. :n ^m.;'' . A;: r.' i ; ;, i > *i ;"i i , ;:<>;i..; d t' 

; ■ . 1 ;>,.' J ill •< ' I , . . Ku . ■ .'f , V-, " , it i , ' i! -.'o i ivU. 1.' ■ {'ii'il t ht:: h ; 

..av .;. n: ;. x j ■ mil.: :' i - >; . b ; j y , 't;/i ai'i' liM:t,",: to tj;,? 

:ip^?ci?v: iH;" . i ■ v i t; 1 1 i ;/ wil; Im- i t, :xyr t.rMii.*'^ i i; Ifui u.; t rv/ . Tm'«:5»; 

hirhlv i:r:ii.l'"i v. ;>::•'• r'.' - or' ' (m:;.:, i c i :\r W';r<' • t'<: r r-Ml utuw - will n.hiy ii '\rr.\r.ivc 

role ir. t,no v-; ^.o;.:::- 'ii t o !' i n:/ l t' i i :.■] ' i . ' *- r;; . 'irM ,;!/.!' lUf ;r .i .-i i; r< .j: r-- • ■ n t; a 

po«.':nt :ai ! y .i a:;, t t.I • ■ ;k . Ju'iij > a u I a 1 i . ; * : ; tr'awi-d ii. ! ;. t,>.' ri;:-(] i a tc t-cniii- 

caJ :'r;nools. 

/iii <.•;! t i ;i a t 'i:' t.h" i . i -a t,;- !'(.W' woi'kfj';; ha:^ l)taa> :.;a-H' on I-.a- bai'i.- oJ' Iw.: 

at'Ove ar;al '.a-- ji n > ; ■ • ♦ rf-f i:.a; 



:'or ;-;KLlIe:i :!;-ai w i !a; r--:.;;'^^' to .j . ■ . a 
0.7*; f';r' ta"' ! ; i ait;- •■a.' mi-^u 

Oi' [!.a ;i'J Ta-' V i r' i r , ■ ia-t'a'tr-y iiai; i-.aMi t a 



,*'at; tara r:a , aa "a.l.aa t i a i ty " oT t) iti ti;>: i vqu i rarr.- ai t 
i.'i,.: i,.Mai aa..;a^;:a;i ;aa -.i.a.iaa raa with tii'.^ ulaati(Mty 01' 
a : van aLovt.- ) . '^'n^; ^.aiari.a'? i ri tha fatan.' acjr:;fioa i t 1 or. 
a; ' a ti; acca.)unt i a tl.-' ;Lajj;.a v.'.'ty aa> 1 ti t,h'. 



alaa.i a t. i on 

at' "ri;- : ;:a.: r ' :• raa . i r-ar;' ai t a . W-- obtain tor' !:ian:.n.'aa tai'ir;/: ;i :'(a; a -d atoi:r: oT :^'07,uO(J akiJ.l'ai 
worK«.T-a ;:, - T/S aal ::M"/',C(a.^ in L j^-U . T/iia ia an av.aaaion ol' anoat 9i),000 daring: tne pt-riud 
L^^6S-L'J^^C. It W" ^I'iM ^il. it 5U,(.'CM/ fan buiiaia.: ana raiatt;d traaaa, and i';,OLU for na t axpan- 
ai(.r: {fiKira: a^'oo'-nt, faa:t, ia, c^t' tb" ah!'inKa,-;a i I'i :"^^fi.o oacajaat i. aia i Ik''; c-t.r^:'.n\try ^ tri i Jj-' rvi n// j 
of tna oiiitT traa.a.; an: oi' traaa;Oat and aoniiiiuniaa ti^aa; , wa ya t total aX];aa;ai --a ref^;i 1 j'anianLs 
01' ::a; ardor of i:v. ,''0^. I'oz' .id* 5-Ly^(-a tiiat ia iU/XU a y^air (-a tae avera-v'. 

olna>-' tn'.» ■ laa- '::;'a . t a ::.aa.i in J7,0Uvj, .a ■ ':da,a i a yaarly r'o. ; a .1 r« -ir^an t a oi ;y/,(jCC' in 
nr. Laaa; t ic:..aa.i 0 aa.i : a ta r:.,a.i i a t' ■ tta.' aai -.:■! 1 ::caa.)ol oatau\ a. /d>inoa, 

"J'ac r"!.:r'-'i ^:.t.at ai' ariiil-i :;:an aal a<a',a — a I., aa-vai ir; Tabla 



i t a r i Had rraraial v'o o r .v 'n r 





Ida 5-60 


ld70-74 


1975-79 


To ta i av ; a i a- ' a. ta 

of wa. ion. : 


27,0l0 
5,000 


27,0C(v 
10,0' 


;>7,ou; 

lb,Oo(, 




,/;oo 

'1^600 


4 2 , 000 

7,500 
34.500 


rixpect-a: aaa-.aad c^r.;a)t of ; a : raay::.' a-": acaor:l^a:: to 


P'. ,0')2 


2^J,710 


■:54 ,500^ ^ 



d!air^ari:ant.a foi" tn 
.11 a.ard ;y b-^ poi: 
;'-a y^aat^':' tarm 
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Tip- nuiit-'M' ' ■ f ;n\i; .■ J.'!'.; i.v V\'jr l"ir.:*. V'"if' o m i; i. f ' i . t; i ' 'c .ti. i i>i Pm)'"' w i. 'i t; S(.),(j(H}, ol' 
'.vl.Dfi; ;,•''•;•.'!!; I '•• i 7 •.•;<•;•" li; itr i 1': K * t, . i ' i ; ., * 'th'l t,j"i'i'';i ( Ui'.' r'':;t. in > ".v j'*. • ■ , tu'*r\)Mni 

ar.-l ti'ar:..i;.'0 {• t ; ♦ r-ii;-. i! 'lii^.t, i;<.'f' 'f.'ti*. cW 'tl 1 1 ')-->'<''ir-oJ l;; - cent, oJ* t,ht; 

boy:; ■in.i f)<> p-'C ;'-rit. u!" '.n-j ri:'!.:;. Tiii.; I'ali'; w,..i i j<" ;;. '.u r'« 'j' -n t, ■■! 1 iii.it i ii ;;ri";^i.'!it 
i:o:ui i ^ i •■ f ;;•> (■UiJ 1'. i;;ay v."';'.':; .'la"/'.- t.(i km; I i wIi'MI ^(.miooI p'l ft, ; c 1 pa t. i (.>ti i rif r''.'a; ;< ■ .,; rui't,li»»r) 1 
at pf' * ft- . ."a ' i i "i 1 : ;.' r." ui'i.'.ir; r'V; <)r |;rl:'.ar\v .'.^'aou 1 li';iv.'r\; v;:iO, I'a.iliii,' t,o 

(:<J!. i j<- .li.'!;, aaV'; fi Vat. en u; aa a;. ;.; ;ri *. i o^a ;a i p . Tav- rv.-'v; aupp.l.;/ of uiKa'J 1 .1 '-ja arui 

-aK i 1 . • ' ! waa.-a':; ::,air.ly l'r'.:;i ;,a/uii^'; ptjopli.' b.-av i ri/;; 'i^-j- i -ai 1 t,u r-t.' who niov«; iat,a ta>wria, 

ani fi'oiK t;i'.'.t.;'' wr.>.> .aaf. f;:,i:ai appf^a t i '^aia i j; tj-aiai/i/- ur I'ai. J ij; tai-.'ir j f.au'Mf.-.vinati ' i5 
<• xa;:; i na ' ' .f. : oa f.a^' av< • r"a, '• .■ , I'^ i.-a' ('aat I'a i 1 , a:vi ta)l:il (ii'op-oat, p'-rliapa, ;?0 p*:r '•►ait. 
Tii- >; .* Irxa; adv-aaa' Ma- ro'pi i :''.-;ii'a.t.a ai; t 1 1. 1 ai-ova is not, .■'OOii ia v:i."W oL' t.h»- 

:,'f; i .•i:,:<a*.i i;: in a^'xt, 'jivVLa'. >; i t a ''"//'O^' ar: vraiit:;. iait,o appa'»ri t Icua. i i in l'j6'5 

( ; ri'j . ' J 1 ; t'jir'iat. :r'a-".! ; a t, ••>:alai;!: ; (aj;;i;;. j , W" i:.uy f;xp*aM: an (.)',it;Ut oT pf?ra.ai.^LJ '/»I,C'00 
:a l'(t.rj, '.'i w:.:;'!; na.- vo a(Mr<] an i n. t a i ia t- ■ :.tjc;,n.i oa I I'du^wL output of 00 , Ir\ tlu) 
li'." >:'.;, r. -w-'V-a", :a.'.' will TalJ ow'a; to LWii/tl r' nuiribara of IV-yaar-oldo 'ail \.'n*j 

■Ir'af): ' r.,- i' o'' -i:. • -,1 ;-annr"t o'.' i '/ laar- a La a in 1969 (owiri.-: to tiia axtiaia,,! on 01' ■-'iiiijul- 

.^ij'y .■(':.(>''[[•.;'}, 'la-' ir:l"Io'w a:' yt>aii^- i^.-opl',- iat;.> a : . r-- ai t ic -aU; i p ainl : nt(-? r'lnfj'.l ia tf ta^.aini(ai.i 
.aa.'^Wa ..'I;, a-.v^v-'r, 1 a-- ■■a-- in taa ♦•arJy ' 70 ' n b' peiv.ara ^,000, arid by anoth'/r 'j,0GO in 
;.n».' ia'-a" ;a.ai! n'lv.' 4S,Ca'0 •.aitraavr, ■laaaaliy i.a tja; p(.'rLCja 1970-74 and 

90 ,ia 0 ; r. . <'/9-7 !. 

ii'a/.' :;.ar;y o!" :,('.•,.'.■" nc tr'aia-"! 1 ^ c.aLaal ana tr'adta; L-caiool^-'? Co/'ant rtiaLJOns 

.'u'lV'.' a;r"a':y i '.'sa; 'Iv-aa at.;ov»j :'o r* a .La:"•'^* *a^paaaioa ol' tiiih' t;'pe of \r'ainl!V:. The intci"- 
::.a.iiatt.' :.aa-.'"; • f.-.-Ciaiiu i an aa;; a po:.Lt:ar. ciiJ'.vay bafva,a/a trie aecaaJary acriool <:n^^ine() ra , of 
w:io::i a: -a.it ^ :.r'.i'', •. i.::;aa ::.o/u will L'L' traiaaa iii Zhu iatu '70 trian at the prect.'nt tima, and 
X.rji t r'ad i t i. ..a:ai nr. jlit.'a w:.V:\*}r. Oi tau; pi'La.aait. araiaai 0'...t,^at of ^',400, aboat a thousarid 
/'raiaat'.' ia t.h-} r.atal l:'.':ata5 ana ia. planti-a;, and thi:; por'tion ou,'';ht to bt* inci'cai-'i^^d t,o a 
;.;r'*a t'.a^' a.-;- *,r;;ir-i ir.-.' tr^air;:a,; ol' u-a,-; i.aa(*rn., while li.a oaliU't ia the textile and elntnin^ 
Of a.pa t i ^aa: raj*'d r.ot be :ac:-"aa,ea ::.uca. The ra'a.ir-Ni annual output o:' the int'-Tniediate 
tecanical acaoal.,.; :;iay r,-: pat at 7,^00 ia taio pf/rioa l*j74-79, taree timei^ a^j r;;ach ay now. 

He'p.* L rt-riTi'Tntn lov ,-'?;ra>iaat»r.a of all typeaa of intermediate vocational ^:chool are projected 
i ri 'aiv To^ low; r.a r,;th.l .? . 



Table 44 

e ^ a i 1 : ■ ' ^ ::ieai 1 f o : ■ m\d ua t n. of t tie i n t e m e d 1 a vo c a t i ona i n r: h o ol a 





196 5-69 


1970-74 


1975-79 


T<.a:ain i 'Jal acr^orila 

Scnoola for worr.ea'^ oca up'it i 'a;s and for .-occiai work .... 


-',400 
4,^00 
, OCO 


4 , 400 
5,000 
4,000 


7,500 
6,000 
4,000 




10 , 900 


13,400 


17,500 



if 4 "7 , h CO y 0 . nr, p e 0 : . 1 e a n r aial 1 y a a tar t ra i n i a^; a s r;;anua 1 w o r k ;■ n in the middle of the 
'70'.^, and 7,^^00 o:.' the:a> are' trained in intermoaiate tecr.nical scnools, t:;at will leave at 
noDt 40, ceo aat'.aan.: --ippren *. i ee id; ip train ir.^; (ar.j corraGpot^d in-- ly ) , the co:Kpali;ory part-time 
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Chapter IV 



Til::; oOCl/i- iJr;MAi;U FOH i^DiJCATION ^ ^ 
1966-1975 



In troduc t ion 



A problem facing e .ucational planners, is to find reliable ways of eGtimatinc the num- 
ber of pupils vho will te or ou^ht xo be enrolled in the various types of schools and insti- 
tutions at a futjre point in time. From the purely technical viewpoint the problem of esti- 
::. numbers in full-time compulsory schooling is relnnively straightforward: its solution 

liea in '::ie derivation survival estimates of known birth groups based upon assuiaptiOiia 
about the continuation of the existing: school structure*. One unknown in these calculations 
is thy future of the birth rate itself. If entrants to primary education are required for a 
future period of more then five years (the actual len^^'th depending upon the a^je of school 
entry), tn^*^ assumptions must be made about the future of the birth rate. 

More uifficult, however, ii: the estimation of voluntary enrolments of pupils above the 
compulsory schiool a^:;e . Over the past ye.^rs two main techniques, or approaches, have been 
u.>-.i in making such estimat-s. These are known for convenience as the "manpower needs" 
a;,proach and the "social demand" method - uhe latter of wh^eh will concern us in thi;^ chiapter. 
Chapter ^ by Pr. J'jeindl is an example of the use of one kind of manpower ap^^roach. Based 
upon a qualitative as;;essment cT the past ar. ■ future development of the Austrian economy, it 
outlines th*? inanpower needs ovtr the next 10 years. Fruj such manpower estimates educational 
enrolment and output targets can je derived. These estimates tell the planners what tiie 
system must prod -ire if economic needs are to be meL, 

The social demand ■ipproa.ch hus a different starting point. It uses past experience of 
educational enrolment to dpt'c. the trends of pupil enrolments and outputs (both overall 
enrolments and by type o; ^.d-'-oi) and projects these into the future. The targets which 
result from such analyses mu u.ate the number of places that will have to be made available 
if th»> demands of parents and pupils (the "social demand") are' to be satisfied. 

It is important that the two approaches should not be setn as mutually exclusive w / 
of etitimating future demand for education. There may well be educational questions (bo-- • 



(i) Prepared by Mr. Graham Atkinson and Jr. Alan Little, 0:v«JD Consultants. 
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^ibout th*i riuii.h" r:', f-" i ri/^ iji;;t tt-.-d -ind typu.s of educi^tion thoy are receiving/, when the two 
types of eL:Mu:=iteij iii-xy (;():iriict 'jilh^iv in ^ietail or in broad policy implications. When this 
happens the conflict oug.-it to be rtLJOivud riot by i^jnorin/'; one or other of the ec^timates but 
by a rational c:"ioice between them and the .social, political and economic ayauuiptiorio upon 
wnich th«-?y ur-; ba::ed • i-'o rtunately , there .-ire occasion:; wiien both sets of information are 
•straws chat point in th** y,Mm»i policy d i r^-'C t i f^n , and as a result, policy can be more firmly 
baaed on rational criteria and therc-for'o advocated with greater confidence. Finally, over 
time they can hecorne aimout the two L;ide3 of tt.t-? rjamfj coin. Parents' demands for frieir 
children's education are partly bL'.sed upori tii'i Jud,^v-'':'entij of ^jcotiofnio oppoi-tuni ties (i.e., 
thu social aeinand b-icoc^es partly a function of at least parental manpower entiuiates ) . In 
the same way tlie educational requirGm<..'nts demanded by employe r:s fron: entrance to the laboujr 
marlcet are pai*tly a function of tiie number'o bt,'ifi,-* retain^jd iri full-time education (oianpowei' 
demand in thiij example becomer, a function of t:ie supply of trair.ed perconnel). Put another 
way, social demand is not formulated in an economic vacuum, nor are manpower needs developed 
without the reference to a wider social framework. For the^je reasons, the two approaches 
M.l lhou/;h analytically separate are in the real world inter-related. Neither should be 
allowed ( ;>j . arateiy or to,'/; *. :i»-:Jr ) to determine :^olicy, but both iihould inform it. 



A. The Me the is of l io cial demand As.sei^ Lament 

The metriodii u;;ed in asir^eGsinti; enrolment and outputs of the various types of schools 
have already been det^cribed in Chapter II of tnis report, and the critical sector for a 
social demand assessment, however, is non-compulsory schooling. Before that age approximately 
100 per cent of the age /-;roup will be enrolled in full-time education and as a consequence 
educational foreca^'n^: at this level is demographic forecasting. After the age of compul- 
sory schooling, full-time education is voluntary, and it is for these af^e groups that fore- 
casting!: is complex. In Austria, this means th^ following types of schools: 

(a) Gener^xi cecoruiary schools leadin^^i to hi£';her education; 

(b) i^econdary technical and vocational schools leadin^j to higher education; 

(c) Teacher training institutions. 

Graduates from all three types of secondary education (maturanten) have the right of 
entry to higher education. It is these students that must be forecasted: both numbers at 
entry, enrolments in each grade, and .--raduates. Other groups of students must also be 
es timated ; 

(d) Intermediate vocational schools {school leavers from these institutions are 
ineligible to uifiher education); 

(e) The percentage of qualifying people who enter higher education and the attrition 
rate ir; the uni ve r3i ties . 

The moot convenient way o'" ;'<,iecting both enrolments in higher education and voluntary 
enrolments in secondary educ.-: "- ■ ' to cor.centi te the attention on graduates from the 
lattf^r. It is from tnis pop;>-l • ' Ar. u mat the entrants to the former come, and to calculate 
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then., •ii;.5.i;ri[.*. i .1 ( :tti.;T, nuL-ib^rij er: ri r.: ; voluntary .;econdiiry schoolin,:';, 

attrition r:.il"j, •■•.■j. ; r; AuL;tr'iar: ■,'-r:r.,' 1 li r:it.'a:i:: aj::.>?;;;^lru- tii-j nu/nbtvr^ of Maturanten . In 
order* to do 'cLii.^ the : oi low i r:,'^ ij^.-ta o:' i.n:"o r-raa t : '. r: arc requir^-d: 

; a / T h •.' .-J i z o o : t ; . • a, ;•; e ^ - r -o . - p ; 

i b ,* ii::M.ow:i t::r.'.' i:.t<j varl.ii;; tVL-j;: of jecoriCiary education; 

'c) i<atT.'j Oi attritiwii or drop-out i vol.uniar*y seccncia ry education; 

( d ) L' u t u * o V h.' r* 1 1 Hi 'J i r . v o i. u r. tar *y c u rn i a r*y J u c a t. i 0 n ; 

{e; Tii'V ►u'l'v-'.- 1 ul* the 9tii y^ar oo:::puii;ory iscMOolin^j proposed by the 1962 Act on 
vol un ta ry con t : riu^- 1 i 0 n ; 

( I' ) Ti.- varit;t7 c>i' a.:'.-.; fd;'j i-;a i.u-antf^n ; 

[;-',) The extent t:o which •jriroliii^-.Tit in voluntary jecotidary schools are miniriiised 

by l a c k o school pi a c i:; . 



in 



oo'iy o:' trr' or*t tn-jr-e are two ;;eoarat-- -..-r.itiniates for i'uture demard , the 



d if r-.' r-r.v'ij btytween the '.wo est:r.;ateij are the results of different aissumptions about (d ) 
and -r,] ;ib';v-. Vor th- Sec^.n-.i AoMeot^rnvnt it waf:; aoiiumed that retent'^ri rates within the 
i:;y;Ue::i wo^i-; aot aiTe': Lt;d by r>hortc^-yi's of school places and also the time period for 
aj;!'.': ;-; : n,-: th'/ t.r^;::d iineo lU* vuluritary enroIment;3 and outputs was longer. 

r'or rorocajt ill,-: up to I'-H^/ i'^no th^j si;:e of the ar;e group presented no difficulties. 
People a^-ed \~) in tijat year v/en.- born i:. 1' 56. It was a::sunied that rates of entries into 
aecondary schuoli! wo ;ld remain at the It.^vr.'l of recent yeari:. Further, attrition rates were 
held constant at the raters current in 1964/'o5 and it was as'jumod that 25 per cent of 
^-rad'Uttes would r.e a.^ed .1 7 , per cent a/^ed 18 and ^5 per cent a,^-ed 19. 

The rLO;;t important result to emerge wa-i that, on tiie basis of past trends, the overall 
percentaf-'v of secondary ::ciiool .^^raduation in 1975/76 coula reach 17 per cent of the corres- 
pond inf: a,p:^' .-/rep (the ae^«:ree of confidence for tais projection ranged fron: 16.08 per cent 
to 17. 9y per cent}. Thus if we assuir.e a steady development over the next 10 years similar to 
that of taie past twelve y.;ar-.: it is likely that 16-18 per cent of an age group will graduate 
^^'■''••^ -^^'^'-^^.aary schools Lr. the late '70 's. The translation of the projection into actual num- 
bers of pupils is sriown in Table 50 for each of the school types, for 1950/55 \.o 1975/76. 

The fi.'ures obtained froir. the first estimate are rather ; ower than these. Their differ- 
ences stem from the different assumption outlined earlier. The First Assessment assumed a 
cont:r.uin.: scarcity of school places, and the time period covered by its trend analysis was 
ra.ner s:..rter. nenee the J i ffe rerjces . However, for both set« of calculations several 
as:.uiiipt:ons, valid for purely statistical projection, were made which unfortunately have one 
centra, a.ff.culty. The social psycho-g.cal and economic factors underlying educational 
■iemand are not m xed or eor.stant, out vary tnrou,:h time. Trend line analysis assumes that 
recent cnan.y.s in t.nes*. un^ieriyin/- factors are the only measure of future changes. The 
planner's problem is r.ow far such an assumption (although practically inevitable) is likely 
to be found want!:.: by future events. In terms of a question: is it likely that the complex 
o: lactors that n.ake up 'soei-a demand' will change radically and unpredictably over the 
next ten years? 

Tnis IS ..niy true for :.'0cia: deiLand forecasts. Dr. Steindl notes that the structure 

of tne Austrian economy is chan.cln^; profoundly at a pace which makes future projection of 
ma:ir;r,w,,r ''needs", or derived demana very difficult. In page y of nis report he argues that 
providing the oversuppiv of trair..;-i manpower is not too great, an industrial economy can 
absorb it. Therefore h- i not too ronc.-ne-i about the "accuracy" of the estimates made, and 
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I'rotii aiv'.uj;.'; r; I, i fi ^r,-,- ';i,rTo:i!, Au.:f..'-irir .jjiurition it io pos;;ibie t,o i5-^f^.yr,u lhat it is 

better XsO plan :or ar. 0V'jrL;uppI.7 u:" ' rai::'.-.i inanpowi.-r raCn^.T t:;an Irif-^ revtr.-iie. Howevf-r, the 
central point ij that I'or LOtr. nanpo'.v*.':- and oouial jerriam p ro j- tionrj th*-- baiji^ for thoi^e 
prcjections is jhi ft In.--; and this makoj accurate f oreca:.;tinfj; very dilfioult. 

For xaajp , a par:. :'r-'-.;:; :.':c:.rii cal ^.Tubltin;;. involved ir: (iocidin/-.* trio beet time 

pf-Tiod on which to bai;e ar. rapo i a t i uri of pa:jt '-rr.-r.da, the main problem is hi^'hiightlng 
thofje factors in th'? i^oc : o-t-'CCMoru i o and :.:olitical i :'.:5ti tut ional i5tructures wnich ina/ ciian^e 
the pattern or." eri'uctiV'j de:i:arid for -idu.-^at i.(;n ir. futur-e or- tranuiate "po'.eatial" irito 

"•-J f iVc tive" demand fa;jter (or .■l--w^jr) than pa^jt experience. 

The next section att'^inp: ^o isolate 30:r,e of the^se f:.ictor3, to analyse tr.em, and to 
i-i .;(:.',i'-eG t the pOo^■ibir' e:':'ect:; ■ .-naru-.: in/: t:j-;rr. or ItchinfT; emphasis beiween them. 



B . Fa c t o C'i _ ■' ■ "-^ '"^ ^ '-'Q^' I-^emand 



1. .'•Jconuir.ic .■/rovta and td)--- 'I'-iriand fur educ;: 



One important factor is Ini'Laence of economic growth itself on the demand for 

education. Many studies have explored tais relationship and shown in general the correlation 
between 3i/-e of Gross National Product and participation r-atea at all levels of education. ^ ^ 
aimiiarly sorne st'^dies have demonstrated that parental in-cjnie is one of the many determinants 
of a child's eaucati-nal opportunities. As both national and personal incouies increase so do 
national an*! perijonal educational aspirations. In Austria between 1958 and 1963 Gross 
National Proauct ; ■ , .:cupied person increased by about 4 per cent per annum. Such an in- 
crease not on.y • the amount wnich can be spent on education but also the demand for 
more of it. Graph ' .:.',ows the brc.ad relationship between economic growth and educational 
development in enrolments in Austria. 

Internat ior.al comparisons reinforce the conclusion fror. friia graph that if national 
and p'i :-i3onal disposable incorr:e increases in Austria between 19b5 and 1975 » then this will 
tend to have the effect of raisin^'; the social demand for education. However, this is in part 
als . incUiaed in the calculations based upon past experience. The trend lines discussed 
earii^•r■ are in part a reflection of economic /^^rowth and the impact of economic growth on 
educational enro l::ient s . Tii*' J::':'iculty is whether the relationship between income and edu- 
catio:ial demana is the same at all income levels. Put another way, is there a level of 
income wnici: brir;,-'S about a radically different relationship between educational participa- 
tion ana ;.»M-:^';nal and :jo li '.-j t i v»- weal tin? An exarr^ple of such a changing relationship might be 
owedish expez'ience sln'-:e l'jAO» r^cunoinie aevelo;ment tias been considerable over the past 25 
years, but educational change has been ^ven more profound. »Vhereas in 1940 only one young 
person in 10 aged lb -18 war.' at school, today tae figure is one out of two and by 1970 it 
will be ro\ir O'it of :"ive. 'Ti.lii exampl^^ aoes not questiori the general relationship between 
ei trier natlonai wea:r.h or personril income and educational participation, but suggests that 
there may ne cert-ii.n poir.ir wner'? the relat i oncihip beccmer; "explosive". In terms of school 



(1) Jee O:\Cj rolicy 'Ion on. :id\u:-itior.al Inve.:tment and iiconomic Growta. V/ashington 

]':}6l, 7ol'.:r.e 11. 
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Grapli 8 

A BROAD RELATIONSHIP Q:r:s,i'' ECONOMIC GRO.VTH AND EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN ENROLMENTS IN AUSTRIA 

^nrulmctit per 7.000 




1919 -'TO !9?9' ?0 !939.'-.lO 1940 'SO 1959/60 1964 '65 
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participation tru;."-' v..n:/ income threshoid beyond which the demand for education 

increaijes at a I'-a:' r.-i:; t-^r r.-it*.- tn-in t.'ither pori^onal or national income. The practical ques- 
tion facin.-; plannr-ers in Auij.tria is wh*j*/.er thi> Avnotrian economy i:^ nearin^* ::uc}i a threshold. 

2 . ra c t o r J iiii ptj 1 i r.. " zi: c-.: \j -_i j ' • T " p n t - u p " a ki raand 

A second factor aft'tjctiri/: thf.^ pattern of effective d'.i:mand is the full implementation 
of the principles einboaied in the i9b2 School Organisation Act. The introduction of Section 
1 of this report has described in detail the hif5tory and the circumstances surrounding the 
passing:?: of the Act, Jecticn 4 of the Act refers to the principle of the Universal Accessi- 
bility of ochooly, and stat-s; 

"iiintry into every schc^l siiall be conunon to all, without discrimination as to birth, 
sex, race, social backj''round , class, ian^uaf^e or relif^ion, witri the proviso that schools 
find claniiei? may be i-jet up which are desi;.^ned only for boys or only for girls." ^"^^ 

It is not possible to give a systematic appraisal of the present gaps between policy 
and practice. Nor ':iir. we fully show how this results in gaps between demand for and the 
opportunities to ac(i'.ire educat: n; or, the difference between potential and effective 
demand. Jome examples may i;iven, however, which illustrate to some extent the margin of 
demand which is at the moment "pent-up". 

(a ) The j'ap between demand and available accommodation 

One of the mo^a obvious examples of the shortfalls between supply of places and actual 
demand is the number of qualified entrants who were not admitted to school, flntry to 
secondary tecrinicil. and trade schools in Austria is at the age of 15, and Table 51 shows the 
r-r-o n ha r>f' qual . . *rd entrants refused ejntry to their schools in Austria and in Vienna. 

Table ^;1 

Pe r centa^-e of qualified entrants refused admission 
to secondary technical and trade schools 

All Austria Vienna 



1955/56 . 15.4 2'^-l 

1956/57 7.7 16 .4 

1957/50 ^.7 15.9 

1958/59 22,2 32.3 

1959/60 6.6 3.6 

1960/61 6.4 8,0 

1961/62 8.4 11,0 

1962/63 9.7 12.7 

1963/64 3.7 3.7 

1964/65 4,6 1.9 



( 1 / School Or.'-::ani5;at i :\c: t , pn^e 0 , 1962 ( bi-1 i n^.^jiril od 1 1 i ori 1965 ) . 
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In Au:iiria n {. :•- ft. i ' ;. Vftrvi--^ b-^wotn .:.7 ar..^ . :^ p = ::- c-r:: wt:;j-^ lu-n-v.i ^iv;;iy becau£.;ti of 
lack o:' piriC'.?:; i ■•, = ;/ ')^ '.upi 1 ^• 

Actual c;i^ti oi" tri'j rror.o 1 ;<r;f»r, ■ ^ . v:- ri.:a ir'nl :.':ca:iMy from y-rur year, and 
to r.G j:r.:i. . ev'.-JTit '.riv variation i..; aicccu.-. :ii ^ .cr by tn- of tiiO a^:o Qronp . For oxami)le, 

in 1 r/./:)!^ Lh'.'r'-:- wer-? Ij-"i,j00 y o -n/: J ter;:. oi' t:vj rtilev^int are r :roup , coinpa red with 113,":jOu a 
y^:ir iH.t-;r. ■■ov-7v;r, :,::<.' var : ;t. ; ir. o:'. iir.: ..;ro.;u.i ci^n only oxpi;iin part, ol' 

t::e variaiiori. :'>0'.:.rt o: ti.,- f.^::.a: r.'i'':^ r* i;; [,'i*obably explained by tuo number of plactv:; available 
be in/--: redu 'tvi by th" nurub'-^n; of iNipLsa tors . 

Ai: th^? lata :"'r Vi.rr::.a i : : t'\' :j , v- ri a i ■ -i, . • i i'.^!.'uoai rat*/:; arv not the name tarcu^h- 
o-.t AuLitrla, for ::.o^;t y-^ari: Vienna's refuDui ratori L-in..- si^nif icantly higher than that for 
tra-r r^:vt of U\r :;.:ntry. A/'ain coni-i Id^^rable unexpla Lr:',>a annual variatior. takeiJ place in 
r-..-f'.a-a: rat-j. Lr\ ■■: ::.or-j -.r.-^r.? L.: a rr Lat i on;a; i p i;--^va-en refui^al ratetj ana the volume of 
•-i: . iicaa'.o . In : ' ^'.'■'i / ij'j wtM'- i,.i'i9 appl i taan (.'J in Vi^.-naa coruparv^d wit a l.byo in Vy^'-^/^59: 

:-.--fa.>-i. r:::--.; '..a-- vwm :;-ar:3 wor- 1 . <"i rvr c-ai*, C(;::i[>ared with p^^r camt. hut 

v: y 1 i : ,a r/V. ^.^a-v-ri: 'a.::^ .: : a: . .a; : -ja : I'r.-: probl'-;-. ho ra ,i a to iliuiitrate 

• ^ ' ' ' t-;- . ' a a * ' ^ ■ .;.a.-::. : " . .: 0 . :'a:.;aa. : a-.Ti-; for ala typva: of cdaoation 

c ■a:'i..>; .a:" •■,.::•l^"iy t.r.la i- i.:;:: /f .; : : : iail i":'.'! waa a ivaiiaDi'^ fo2* ail J.evelG and 

..i . A-:a;r;*.a f t ) ]•« • Via L af :'..t.a'':r oa t J i. ;.L!*t : ^ ipa'V'on , aov;ovar, requiT'e 
ai::;!i.'ir :-/t ' : ■:. a', aii !,''V--ia o :' tiiv- ^yu?.a;r, Ci'.-arly, ar)>arv-r, lat- part: aipiit loa of 

',;;.'.a; i^a,:^.; w:. . wr-; r-a'..;--: pia'.-a; :a 'a.-r i'a.:i W!., ..iv: aava raiaai rat'Tioiaa ratoa tiiroa^^h 
I'v a : '• .-aa. a,' !a.'' a:;nb'jr a:' y'aa'aaitaa OiJlput, 

At fir-;;':: :-:aa'. '.r.-'j avu:iipif ;::.i.:.t a..';ar' '.0 re C07area by ati^- of the .i:3^jiu:;p t iona niade 
;;r. a::- L:.-.- a --.a L::ait:'- d :a:.;aa:a-'J -ai'vi.ivr. io a:a:'Jin-:ia tnat 3hor:ai;'*e Of plaaes wouid not 

af:'-.-at ■ r. ^. r: : ?.ow-jV'-r, i:;ia ar:i^ uinp i vn r^'farrf-'d to r: ro Lm^ -nt, a witain a l-'Val oi' 'aiuca- 

t, Lo:i ■ir.-i ■ -y -i\\r:i::i.:i at. :,::a'. ic-val. 7h^^ ^.^ xa~;p ff^ ; : a: nvo ar^*.? uaea t;o illUotiMte pent-up 

a-::r::;:i: a: ^ri'- of -.a: v r;-' , a-;*. ■■! *aa- ' !a t;:r*oaaa '.,t.': aya'aa::, 

^'"^ ifi>L-.L^-^-i'^ - - ai'la 

Int-j rr.at lonal t ■;a i^'a of '.-'i ■ ati-^aai par-t i';ip:it:lan ariow eonaiuv-'rable differences between 
:.ro.i.:ri-a-. *; rat«;o for malaa aa.. f o::ial',a.; . :.'::j2 Act aevkn to eradicate differences 

l'-',w>'f th- a*."X'a;. Aar,triar. ;.; t'l i t ia ^ }<: not. La.ow ;>r'jciaeiy now 'Jifr'erent i-uich participation 
ra:.-o by i---x jave in i n:^ t i -.a 1 1 aaj of aifher ea.cat.iori. At taic' levoi, since 1954, there naa 
Leoii a p:-oaoan':ed increaaa ia the proportion of female students . ^"^ ^ But in i9b.'l/65 there 
wv r-r t i .1 ; oa Ly I ^ , o 57 f e::.ala' :. *: od e r, s coir.pa r-a w i. t h 3a , 7 48 male :3 1 uc: ent .a . :ica^;hly s peaking 
tno-r*; •'/'•:'<• tajr"-.' :aimea": aa; :::ar:y n.aie as fe:r:;ii'? an er-: r l i ua tes , Onae more this type of compari- 
son oara ot bv .i.ado for all lev>ils of eiucatiori, bat similar differ«aices are present at other 
Levels aai a iarf^er expaaaion in enrolments will follow from t,heir eradication. This view is 
sapport*-d fy *,ba' s-pf.'cial i:.ve:;t i.-aiti^ai completed in Bur/;;enland : it suggests that for every 
^j; i r i w i t r i 'A.*} ^ i b i : i t, y o f. ■ ; r. a f i f r om ^r^'-' ne r£i 1 i? e c o ad a i*y ed uc a t i o n in such a school, f ou r 
girls w f; re be i iir* e ducat ed i a o I n o r t.y p a a of school. Similar f i g u re s f o i' boys showed that t he re 
were thrif^j boys not receiving sach edacaticai for every two getting it. These figures are not 
representative of the reserves of t.alent for the wiiole of Austria. 1^'Urgenland was specifi- 
cally c:*osa:i b'.'caaae its eairolment rates jn r:eaeral r.ecoridary eauiaation were the lowest in 
Auatrla» lul t:.'aae figures do su/.:gest tiiiit fae reserves of taient ar^^ greater airiongst girls 
Ibian hoy.s, if t.ha princip-ies of t'n-) 19^2 Act are translated into action, then the sex 



(: } Chanter : I, :^aa'a; 
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,i I t'i',. ,.;;••!!..•'} :.•/ • \'\rr(ti. 1 :irid exa;::ple will Lt elinJ r;ateii . In :.urri this ineani: 
tr.il i'or'vj-i .'..^ :-i;>^J lyni : : nipo I:it i on:.; ar'J likely to un^ie re:: tiinate ful'-Jre 

e-r.^jiiti -^nal oiirola-vnts. Unf ornunat-'/.iy , wi:.i:o..i rnort; aotall-jci i nfo/nia t: ion about Sljx difi'or- 
.•ric-;a ir. . : .ool r; ro IjLrj:: t o , it is ixp03.;iL:Le to iridi<:att; '-riri o I" th:.:3 undure iiLat i on . 



Thfj bu:>:-f:.i ui. i .:t'.4d.v''' wu;-; :;[;-.'-.;i t'j cal, . y '.o al^covor not merely reser'VOii ol' talent in 
th-e Au;.:trl^'-:i :;orul'if:. i'lit to .^airi k riowl^i'w/r ;ii.GUt it and re^^ional differencv^o in educa- 
\:r:.i\ ;.a r t i ! pa ' I ' - ; . , and C;.apter I of tnis report indicates quite widesj.read regional 
1 :e5j ; i ' : : : : a *. . wL:.r::.r: Aii.-^tria. But sorr.e caution is required however in analys- 

'T.,: i . .:f.a." . •. :'*'Ui- <• xa;:-.:) , i* . -kriow/i tnat n.any parents in the rural areas 

r.'S \r.': ry ■..Li-wtn tv t.- i.'^.wnr to I'O to yc;ho«.l Tor the week, and r-eturn 

tne v-^- r -rv . A:.:-^ ;':crio.jx :;tat :..t i :3 no"; take into account the place of hirth, 

ivr.vv , o!' i; .:;L;n facf^r;j tui.-^ht rrioa i f y the differencec between re^iiions, 

; ^ .1 t :;pocificj piece f r'-cearch to explore participat ion ratei3 by home 



J. "a Jin;' t • 



>,■..' can ijee in Tatlr: ' ^ that tne inflow into ^^eneral seconaary schools 
-i;.-:it;(n :n Vienna almo^.-t twice the national avera.'^e. It i:^ unlikely 



to ht- fa:: 7 ialr:-.-! i r' -.1 y by t:;^' a'.ove-:r.en t ioned factori-:. i-'urtner theoe typea of 
."•■'..-! -.nl 'ir-.i t;rb-ar: ; i f l"'- r- r:c;e'j have :.-Jc-n ;.iccuniented for other educational systems, where the 
:'ei;erva V ab'j^t pupii ::.ohility do nut apply. However, bec.auL-:o of tjie:.-!e reservation^^ , 

t:.e taraej vi-n onLy b-.' .-:iv-n for illustration but th-.-y do illustrate considerable differ- 
enceo in >'n:-ol::i':nl r-.-^i^we-.-n one area (Vienna) and the rest of Austria. 



Table 52 





Auir. ti'ia 


Vienna 




i:^.ic 


2S,3 




12.74 






12. n2 


290 


I r ' 


l':^.2C 


30.9 




1'5.B7 


'^2.2 



. io ■ i !*' : e' : r i :* t r u t u re \ n o e 53 fin;-; n t of Au ri an i% . i . P . Te am 



^ i f f e re -iC e c 1 : k t n • • ; > ■ i c t r 1 1 y e :< i t h e t v; e e n r e < - 1 o n s , there are al :^ o differences 
between ai;-:trict.- wit:. in the s'trne urban area. The foilowin^j; table J^hows the extent to which 
*h" 1 '■:'.:"r.ta^:" - • r : Ahii.: (-a.-n-'ral .-jec ' r.dary .jch.colo leauin,.^ t higher education) varies 



(1; P;.iy c:,o-?e.:a,v>r i ; .'.'.r'Jio^ of Au,,tria: " .'vrn^' ■ rv*; c of Xental Abilities in the Bur^'enland " , 

1 7 3 
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. -! f ■ , axj , i , xxi i : 

•y ■ i i: i , V, VI i XVI 

-i; ■ ^ , :v, vi, VI.;:, ix, xviii 

-^v ' XI : I , x:x 



In Aj :;*.:■ i.a , a.; ia. o ta^ara' i -a: , '.i:'- tjx.li'jl': ::o.Iicy i lo : C'l kinas ol' 

:*'Ti.or:aL a Li":"'a'-a;:t;s Ly :.o.:f.-ira; i : :-c::ool b'^Ji'ia. ; ia-o.;:'a!::::.rai , ui^e of boardia/^ ricXiOol:;, 
I .:r-i:r .: laa.iia fro::, i.-cial--^ ar: ; iin- ;a r^Laa v i i*^;/ ar'',ai.:. l.i ijucii poaiciec brinfT; abO'.«t 
a naia*; ! r..-; i ri r-'-^: : ■ T^a i i :. f 1'' r :'-aaj^ii , iraai i r;'a.' ;a:ai>.Ly t;a»/ cocL';: ;iu;naj:',: ia lik-jiy to ne rLUcK 
ai:^ht-:r' la t.:a; aa x I ^'a: yeara; Li.aii la trif; iai-l leu, 

(d) jiai.aai^ j.a; aL- a .a i raM/vi cia:-:::^ lines 

X'ar't^ riu.';l c)0 axerciaa.i in ^a:tima^inr tna ">:t;ra a'aria:vJ wa:c:. v/oala eai^ue from the rei:;Oval 
oX' ::ac:h raf^viiaaii H i apa r i t i - ■ , b^-a.;,auao tb-y (jv^-rJaj f:o:a;iriorably witb. social-class di i'f erences 
in par t i c i pat L ri. Thir, ha:; been :;U/^;a.^i;tfjd by ntudi^'O jn ii:ariy Ci'^CD countr.:La: ana particularly 
by Dutch r'e::;ea:-ch. ^ Th-j ^ ^ tbor o:' Jutch surv-.^y (.'Oriclud'-o : "Frori: 19'j0 onwards grammar 

scb.ool erirolr;i-;^nt i i; known for- th^* 17 pr'oviaces in ti.e the r*iand s Pr'OvinceG with a low 

t.ai rol rr.on t ratio in l.'X30 sciow tae b i/--f.';e st increase. Thin points to a l^'v.^lJ. in.c out of i'e^<ional 
d.i fr«-'r '"a 10*:- ir: r,r-ii:^:.iir r.cbool a t t«jndance . ( X'evn rthelen:; ) firi-jt entrance to rvr-uiuir^ir sci;00ls in 
1957 iJhows *-r'eat variatiora^j btUwoa*n rcv'ionG. As a preliminary attempt to .:-:ot an idea of the 
factors waich '.le tannine tbe.::e differ-jnces .... data o;i income, urbanisation, composition of 
tho labour force , e t.c werf^ ara^embled for ivajions with extr*^'me participation rates .... The 
re3ult3 of triis l';n/;tbty ju'-jaiy i 5i i:^ triat ref^ional differenced in /grammar sciiool participation 
are a e t e rui i ned by d i f i" e re 1 1 c e g i a o c a ; i pa t i o na 1 d i :-U r i b u t i o n " . 

AlthoUf'-h in Austria il i.s impossible to diaentan,:;ie re^jional and class differences, 
seme ccr.sideratior* must be f^iven Lo the differences in social clasa participation. The 
evidence wnican is avail abie for Austria is laK en from prfiJiminary research sponsored by the 
Austrian institute fur Ju^'iaid kund " and undertaken by the Social ociance Keseai'cri f^roup of 



(Ij Criaptvr '.; of tr.e OXCb Kun/a^ilv '.'onfert-nee publication (1961): "Ability and educat i.a-^al 
opportunity", r.b'.i, "t<t''<;i;,nai i ner^ uai i t i as in educ:a t i ^ .nal opportunity". 
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t-L».- '-'ri i v<- V < > :' 7{'*:;na; an i ro.;**ar'ch b,. tiie : eda£.vj^.^ical De:.artment of the 

T:u.' iOliowir:.' tab!'.' :ia:.; ^eeri orawri up r"rc>;r. t)a::;pl^jis ol" a;.prent ices , f^rarar.'.ar school pu; ils 
ari-i \in.i-: ri:i\'i:\uaie i2 r/u .i i: j in Auoiria distributed accoi'dirv to Gocial clai^iJ (de;:ided by the 
0.. pa L if.-:: of ^!.♦J farr.ily va.-'o earner;. 

:-t;a:-- ri«."-iriy '.nr'^'j-'j ,*arL,er:; oi a.^ . iht; appr*:-riT,ices oi'it^inate ifi what ai'e broadly 
worr: la;-.-.:.5 .'.a-.-r .-."o.nd'j , t.fiari a fifth of gi'amiiiar school pupils and urider^jraduates 

haV'.' t,h-.' ;-'.a:i:e u;-i.;;i!i, TnL- :ii/:h pa r't i c:i pat i.. n of the much fimalier "upper class" in the 

■iniv^jr:; i ty i:; cieariy a.par-'-nt, 

Wilkin 'otiL- .'Vuoir'ian rvf.Lrrs.iRr iichoolti " hemsolveij Ihoro in found to be large class based 
d i f f ^^M•^•nce:3 . .vh-':r: the .. ^:tructure of three di''ferent types of graminar schools was 

e xaa. i.'j'rd , two po;:;L::. 'm:i' • r\ --m : rir:;tly, Lrien- warj a lar£*er participation of tiie "upper class" 
in all typeLj; j'.'C otid iy , i:\<jr'j vri;; , nowever, a relat ively larger participation of the '"^rking 
:;lar.3 pupiic in ihe ":i»:'ai Jc:.-. ule". 



Table 54 

:\iruci 0 1' Aus trian secondary school and universit y students 



Class acc-oroin^: to fat^n'jrs' 


occupat ioni'^ ^ 


Appren- 
tices 


Grammar 
schools 

^' 


University 
under- 
graduates 


Monthly 
income 
Austrian 
schillin,^;s 


Labourt-*rs ar.ti un:;ailled woiv: 






29 


1 


2 


1700 








45 


6 


6 


2100 








16 


12 


10 


2500 


r-addi-^ ciass^^^ 






10 


3y 


41 


3600 










42 


41 


6000 




100 
(7"55) 


100 
(4e9/*^47) 


100 
(l4.-:593) 





(1) Aitnout consideration of farmers' children (5-6;-'). 

it.') r'^-'Ca:' t fi'o:ji dat.a on f a t:i'".' rs ' occupa Mot's of all Austrian male ::tudents in universities. 
Frorr: Aujjtrian 'Jni ve r\> i ty Jtati sties Winter Term 1959/60, low Central Statistical Office. 

C.:'/ Middle l»rv«:i, ::iiad io- rar^k civil S'?r'Vants, employees in private ent^jrprii^es , small trades- 
low white-collar. 

(•l.i fii,:ri».'r ','ir.p ! oyM.-:; i r. i.rlvi'.-j '.ti t»i rpr i s , h^^:her civiJ servants, hi^^h white-collar and 
e:a:.'ioye r-n . 



( .4. / i-^ub I i ..;ho..i in "r'our intn. a,^: .ie search {Reports - Young People in the Economy and Society", 
V i ( ? :i r. .a ■ n i v ■ r i t y . 

{2) " J u/-:- • n ; in fii r t s c ha f t i; n i G j e 1 1 s c :ia ft", Fac ul t y of Social -^j c . n c e , 1962. 
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173 



11 - 



I J 



100 



b2 



lO'C 



/ r>i:i-i- : :.r. Jucia: ^'I'lnn i L i. L<)iJ in '^nu^-uMor.;!! par n i i r ^ on . 



' ri ■ :'.j:-^r.-r nnp'^ct o ca: ioncil policy in Autjtria irrpor^ant in thi.T cont'i!Xt, n:i:n-Ly, 
"I'l'-r:,- zo onr-biv pupLLn cran:;fer fro::, or.r; ^vp^ ol' -econdary nciiool to another, ^arliur 

!:-....::r-t r-; !'■- r:" to "briif^-^'U arui crono-iinks" between upp^M' primary ana ^-eneral secoti^ary 
0^-1. - x i-'fioo rotw-2en ana 1965 it concludes Iha^: th-v "eiT iciuncy " of 

. n.:. i--r. n''::: :j "v-ry .k.-hU indeed", dntil I'Jo^/t"? lejn tr:an 1 per cont ol' zno total enrol- 
~<n.\:: w-r-^ imnur'-rn and in Jd64/b5 it wan 1.4 per cent. The "second path education" given 
i<y r-jr^ii ;:rn::..'a:- .;c;.0':):n nnd tn- nra:r:;riar neiiooln Tor o:rployeci persons can be seer: ;nj a 

-n -/ir'-'r*. in the winenin/.* of entrance both, to f;r^iini::ar *oCi.oolG and higher educa ' . m. . 1-ut 
,.;rew:n,: popularity of ouch '^jeco.'id chance" education, thi:i reports conclud./.- that 
"f.uir.- r: n.-il iy it in not of f-rreat importanu-3" . Therefore, both transfers anc secon.d char.ce 
o . -.r. a:'-- hc;:.r. M i ua . : o in t i n^^ in th.oir freiuonrjy and in a nense Gtatlr.tic-illy infTji^Tnif i- 

ca.'.t; -.r.'-'rv in rio ti'-'ed at thin juncture to discuss why this uhoula ttr- so. All we have to 
an.^-ert th-- por.- it i I i ty tnat in the future educational policy mi^^ht stimulate Guch devicen 
ai: a rr.eann of tappin/' ani Involvin/- hidden resources of educational talent in Austrian 
.•]oci^•t7. if nu-ri do couvert potent i.al into effective demand , then once az-^ain trend 

lln*,' e:< r-.'ipoi at J .-if. bancd pant expfn'-ience prior to 3uch convernion will groissly under- 
e l: *, ima t -'i c t u a 1 en r o ^rr.e n t . 

.viiat foliow:-: fron: the^e points is that any accurate projection of future enrolments and 
o'.>-.::uts m Auctria u.ur.t allow for ^h-^ de/-:ree to winich educatlorial policy - based on the 1962 
Ac. - wi ii ;ni^M;-vn! fully r.i. ti^;ate th',.'n'..' ecolo^^ical and socio-economic differences. It is clear 



{ I } .1 n pn r t i 
J'.unc i 1 



ir: i. "Ability and f-ducational opportunity", OiilCD, 1961. 2. "Pupil Guidance 
vurO;e". :.".>)cial Ubj'-.'ct Ives in Educational Planning", Or^ClJ, 1967. 
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thai li. < r .:\ ■ i:. : ! •.. .= ;i rp L ;. T :"»::'•; :i r'-:t';:£ cl' » auca- 

l:.';r;:ii i :.vc.L v-;;;:.-. :; :;. *;.•• : ,j ^ ;r.;: :' . r \:\<' '/i'..ir- tr'V ull-. w I'Or' 

Trw :i:ci^r;i luio oi' r.-I.: i. l: wr,- J i j .; lu.;^ r'lil-::! hy t::.'j pion':-r j.iiot ::?LU'iy or" li.ti 

Z;urrn^:i ..arici . Tabl-v "i;;. ii) of :i:.u:y oU:j;.:e :; L .- t^h^il ir. harroriiar.a (^-iicji wa:3 

c:;oi:f:n r il lOW'^^;*: ra^.-.' o:' ■:. il'ir'-r. 'iri--'nliM;* -i ry 'iCMOCl^: -^ivii-ir' :^tc..-t:c:: 

-jr iuc; a t; : ^6.-; V'-'.:./' ^'^opic u.1 '.'.'rvi'r'i L^cnool.; wni^ol o:' the (Lamo ability 

■J i'i r.-.''. an:-.-:..:. A voli-:-/ u;<, . . ,;tly i : y.'i-.-:: '.o or'^iu i ^'-^t'.- :"uch -.lif i^ertincos wo;iici pror'oundJ.y 
ar'i'r-'ct: .scr;0';>i -.Tiro L.-^r^'ir. :: . a-.- mo r>' ^joi^M-ii .'►e:::.-!:!.! p ro j'-C " ; on:; nai^oa upon past €^ xp'* r' i'.:r;f;c 

':ii:i:.o" iri.j a:.y :::a t.;.») i:npa'.;t of a.-::; a policy, heca'U)'; pasi tr».^n^:::5 wero 

ana i'f'- c *.i?d i.y i'. 

Th'.- u:-'? o:" ia"a w:..cr. rr.-flootL'; rsst Goci.a!! aernaiiay /..;iv^iG u:j oti'"- way oi predict! n^:; fature 
oar. ari! i::."r;'a:. The abovL- exarnp.l h- .-j :-:ho'.v ^h.;it proi^eni anj pu^t trcncis may not ::":c: 'a-a- 

::.::.:a',-; the ^.rohaivb; L^xtv.-n'. an'i pat*,*--:":": oT fa>;ur't.' d c-L^ari'i i af'^reed educar.ioaal policy 
ir. imple::.-;-:: ■ va , The !v::'Oi't. of the stajdy rroup en *;ho :iur^:'j:: land citoG evidoriC'j' fron; other 
ta.'jn ■ r- i 'a; i.<. .■•r.ow •v:ria'. tai-^ fa'0;--r:-iphi<'jaJ, ^^itirij' ct" uchool:^ iniMui-nc'iS . :ooc ial demand quite 
■:'.'[;;:: 1 «• I'at' i_ . Th.-.' y::xnv- i'r--.ori 3.r^:ue:j tna*: oKillfal u:;o of fii:ancial reaourcoG for traniiport, 
boOKri, t;oa:'i:ra" .icnool.-, ^;r"ririt:; .otc . , mi^.a^a st L.-aulat.*.' doinana ov^aa rr.or*;'. ::.>x--.'i'ience in ottior 
fjoun r I , : : p^-iv! al 1 y rV'i::c^.' and OAeden) confirms ihiti ar^fy^jjr.-L.'nt ; :,n both coiintritis mor: t .i oned, 
p o 1 i " i e 1 i r: : • • • r"a f; i j a i i d i r : t : ; e Li u r 'inland r t-a o r t ha v-j haa c o n o L i i *i i-a b 1 impact on 
:-ohw'..i -ai ro i n.'.;r. 'a: . 

. :-:edU'..' ■ 'r; j: attr it ion tnro'Jr;h (j iaall ta t i ve ia;p roverr.'.ait: s in ih*} <,'du c at ional ^.ysten; 

Jo far .: a-: .'a>Sh":i ■., n hatj i^.^nor-ed how noliay can af j'"- ct en,'Ol;:.taits by influencing^ trie 

T'at'.'S of a^; 'a*i *■. i ai. Tniu wai": ir.entioned in the fLrot two sections of the re:.ort. It ic5 very 
rei'-'vant to th*3 arg-ument of tni:^ Gee t ion; for if by method;-^ of teachin^^, better use of 
ij^ieution t-jcrmique:-; and better guidance of pupiiy in choice of careei-s the rates of 
attriti<"ri wai.ch arf :|uitrj nigh in many types cf Austrian i^cr.ooi'j are liiodified, tiien clearly 
enr;ji,T,e::t G will furtner increa^je. W'^alitative chan/^eG in t:,e educational experience will 
a f f e c *. 'I ua rU i t a t i V e d e .7:and thro U; : r i i n f 1 u^' n c i t l- ; d r o p- o u t .s . 

'irapri sh.own t'rj'' rat-.- of ret»aition (the coaverL'c of attriti';.n) in elective" S'.:i;ools 
In Certain :•: .I'oia.^an couril ri -a-: . The report fro.T wh:c:; the data for other countries is taken 
Jtresoed that much. oaL.t'.o.-; .'nu:-t be ex'rrciseu in tno j nte ria-e tat i '--n of ther;e fi£;urei: 

,(1) 

d inci.aa^j th-:a;e i i f f o rv-noo s ::;oan in^rf uily i^ difficalt wi^aiout a ir-.ore intimate Knowled(i;e of the 
cr-un!rieL; c-.a.c- - ":.-a! , "or o v:a;nplt.' , th'.-^ exii:tonce of a rei:^pectabie quaii f icatinn in the middle 
ran.y? ducn i ■ "a-c .•■ai.-:l i.^h "0'' l-'^'/cl or* th^j derman "'rr^iJ tolr^jife" will induce pupilo to leave 
ocnoois at a-ia: po:a;t". 

Fur". r' , i t ;i. u t ; - • ? r v l*' • a a 1 o t h. a t the drop-out s fro t hc^ s <j 1 e c t i vo school c c o ' i Id 
weli /:o into difi"ertrit typv.- .-^cr.ooii- and therefore t'lO t be lo:;t to the .syrtoni completely. 

Neverthiele.-:o ve fir.': :;ha* the Au.';trian data shows that there was approximately a per 
cent drop-out r-.' f.^a.^e:, -^ntry into, for ^'xample,the comiae rc ial scnoola l-.-adit:/; to hi^;b.ei' education 



(1; Th'.j r:raph :;■ taKcai fro;:. .-^oriC ra.L.;ht; ".'a La h'niver'uity :^ntry in oooial Objectivos in 

.■vj ucHt i c/ial ?lar..'/: r.r';" , i ■■■7. laf for .lULitria hais been addea by the ChC:.- Planning 

i^;.jroau i :i ::ay3*--d fa: pu: i.i.aa^:) .aistram i:; tat i t i . 

"Trond la ;;n i v-- v.; : ty .".r.lt\:'\ :«C:.3c r:ni^:ht . op.oU. . 
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R»:Tf.NTlt'j:j RAfTiS OP rUPlLS VA SarCTIVf: SCHOULS 




V lUif' .1'; 1 .i?tit *" .'■ 1 ■ :. . I I 1 1- " 



sj'-' Tf.:; : "a J. e ■ j o net a ry 

Jcfiooio for ^.rairiir:,'; of teacu'irs 

bu:;ineiu: acadorni-.^s 

oecondary ^.ec:::iicai and traae l a':; 1 i-hinen ot: 

oecondary schools i'or woinen's dorii'.T.t i'j and cat>':?ririr: o jcupatio: 
Murai /ifl:-; /'rarai:.ar :>choois ana rural aci^nce it-'raniiaar ::c:iOol3 
Arte f^'r-iir.'.:.-.i:- school:- ^^cienoe rranicar r^choois fur employed 
periionfj 



■Vj./'. (.'.i^c-"* or ^th 

year tint. ran ta, j 

2v . 'I 



32.1 
23.:- 
3>:.0 



A-3 ha:> alrs-ad^ m^.^nt i oried , ^-no -jxiJitencje of an intermediary ezaroinalion in <^.-enG^al 

yfj'jor.dary yduca~-ir ::an infiuf^nc^j r-ri'i^-^^nliun :-ates in that type of education. In Austria 
roughly one out. ^ two first year entrants to general secor.cary educ<':i.t A on do not ccinplete 
ti;e course, nowc-ver, attrition percentai^e fall^i to one out of five entrant:-i to thr- r./i year 
not f:raduatinf_.' :'rom the final year, uevertnelerjs, -^von a wasta-;;e of one pupil in five i^: a 
si.^^n i f leant one, especially ovwr a 3-year upper jecondary courtv^. Further, for ino:-ir. tyres of 
secondary schooling the attrit:^:. r^?^es are even nigher than this. One-tr.ird . enti-:-.nt.s to 



technical ana traae scnools and four cut of 



t e ri ^ c 



s i n e s s acad e rr. i e s do not c )m:o i e t o the 



course . 

A fu: ' --er ,:30int i:: wort;. har i oin,-; in this ccritext: the detailed invef]ti{--atiori of 
rates of attrition ment i .:n'^d in tr.e /'eneral re:.o:-t are already siv^^^e.'--'. in^;' that thet:e rates 
.::.-.ive not Improved durin,-" tno pa';t twenty yeai':--i. Fifteen \\(-^ cent of entrant^-; to i:econdary 
schools for future teachers in l9'l6/^7 did not .•^radu':^te , where^is v-.'^'-.ty four pei- c^nt of the 
1956/57 entr-mts had not completed tneir istuaies six years later. Jetween 1^51/52 and i '^56/57 
the ??ttritijn rate^ of entrants to iiecondary commercial schools (leading- to hif:ner <:'aucation) 
increased sli^rht^y from 4^1.6 per cent to 45-2 pe?r cent. Lie tailed in format ion liKe tnis ov^r 
time is not available for otr'f'r* types of seconar.ry ;jducatiori. But for these twr ^ypes of 
scriools tiiese special studies su^^rest deterioration in tt.e i t:uati';n . But no raat'^er what is 
happening;; over time, trie ^^eneral observatic/i standc; one way of ."l,<nif icantly incro?j.sinr the 
supily of qua.Iifi'vd people from :->ec. ndary education, v ill oe to redu-.e rates of -ittritio:. 
within t h y t 'j ni . 



(1) Jee Chapter II, Table . 
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botu la%' ^ r{>je(jt: :. .-r-.s iri Chapter :i wer« based on trend iin- fi!iulyyi:j. They thu£j asouinei 
ii'jL'lic i C.i li.iit j^.a::-/-.-;: '^r.*: i.MJonor:i i. c , poiiti. '-i" and pL^yci.olo^^ical facloro 

underiy ir..-: Ihu d«:nar.a i'or -atu:M;. ion wore th'j only moaiiure oT future chan^.es. While calcula- 
tions baaed nr. suLi. ^ir. a.^Liump u. n ai- v^aid lor purely statistical projection, the problem 
fac^d by t-nt- L' iar.iv.- r i - w.-.^th^.-r n.-.;d i :"1 (ju t i on;: In thoue factorti may bo of !3uch a nature or 
de;-ro-; a.; lo nrir.:- out a raal-al -jnarL'-e in :"of: ti v*^- oocial de:nand tnat cannot be predictea 
fror:: Ih*' ': ^r:*- rva 1 1 on oi' pajt tr'^^nds. 

iri :uf::;t.i thai ar'is^'S in tr.i: 'joruiection lis whether, in an economy ciiar- 

: •.■r.:i { V :'[.^\:i^r i • c;;;;. • : J , lti<'r>: iiJ an " .•xploGlvu"point beyond which tne increase in the 

I I'or ---ducat rii^ea rar raor>; rai.iuiV t./.-'in oitiier personal or national incoiaes - and 

•;r' Au.itrla i a; proacr.i r-.f^ that tnreanoid . 

■> t tjv.' :;a;;i'; th- v-rry objectives ol' Aul-;. rian policy pose a question of vital 

i;npor't.'iJrj^ '.o ru-,ur'e deinanu patterns: if tne principles of full equality of educational 
oppornuni'.y err..nc i:v ted in the 1062 Organi sa t i n Act, and the measures provided therein to 
acr.i-'v*.» tua*. ••■} u. : . i % y , ar-t; fully irapiem-jnted , in /aat way arid to what extent will "pent-up" 
d t/:;] : I n : : I e G -'J ir. ^; ^-i I' : " -.J C t i v e ? 

Unfortunately, tne inequaii it^.j wnici: it its the aim of Austrian policy to eliminate can 
only 1 -r illustrated; data u; not now available to measure them. However, the data which do 
vxist, ani ot^.diej w;.:';a havL- uecn carried out, show si^^nif leant disparities in partici- 

pa'. icn at t:. ni,t:h-jr -jducatiunal levels accordin.-: to sex, re^^^ion and social class. If, to 
ta^e ju-st. cne example, exj-licit^y stated policies to eliminate regional inequalities through 
sucn meai^urcs -js so :iool-bu ild i nj^' pro^;ramine3 , use of boardin.^: schools, and grants to pupils 
from d = sadvan. areas are successful in narrowin-^; regional differences in opportunity, 

effect, vf social demand will oe mucn riif-her in the next ;ocade than in ^ae past ten years. 

Moreover, enrolments will rise still more rapidly if, at the same '..ime, policies designed 
to improve the perfo:'mance of tne educational system (e.g., tnrough impr-.v-r-entr: in teaching 
and pupil seb,'ction m^.-thods, //'iidar; services, etc., are put into efieot and succeed in 
red-cin.'" at;,rition rates. 

If, as arKued above, ser-'..us efforts are made to eliminate existing inequali 1 1 s and, 
as a result, pr'ojectijns based on "ccent ex^"rience cortsiderably underestimate both demand 
for e,i.,caticn and act^ai erirolm-jn t s , two consequences follow: 

1. Trio •.'xperienc'i of Au:.tria and other countries suggests that the factors whicn may 
influence f -;t-ire .r-niolraents ar'.- in operation both independently and inter-acting 
with each otner, buv to what extent and riow quiokly they will rrspond to educational 
policy iriitiative i: not Known. However, this uncertainty shjuld not result in the 
acceptance of an edu-:ational policy which ignores such problems, or, in educational 
planners forgetting Uiat these factors do affect both present and future enrolments. 

2. The differences in educational enrolment outlined in this chapter stem from the 
socio-economic structure of Austrian society and from the nature of inter-personal 
relationships within it. They are, however, responsive to educational policy and 
practice. The siting of schools, the scnool building programme, the nature of 
financial aid in the way of ,';rants, scholarships, subsidised meals, etc., given to 
pupils are all f;xamples of obvious ways in which the educational system itself can 
increase or aecrease school enrolment rates and in consequence reduce or intensify 
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, ol' ■ l:.'^ n.. ■ ■i:'-:/ o!" I't^i ucaool x p*: /■ i. tine:*/ , 

i ;;. : :u >. , ar<- i::;^o:'lrUit i riD U'jncc?.; 0:1 

r. , .-^.j -i :" -j^' l w.-.-'it can I^l' u^o : t;o 

1 :i sc.'ioolL'; i l" I .'i^.' voiur.c^ u i' I'e so j rce J von 1 0 

; i^y^L'/i:; i a :LOJt ^j. 0 1 11 Lriflu-inue 0:1 I'u" o 

Tfw probierau 1 i.;c'*33od in tr.i^: chapter have hi^:h-Li^:hted certain a; : •••jts3 ol' current ^-au- 
cati -^:i'il practice o:' particular importance for educ-.ttiur.al planning in Au.';tria. First,- a 
chan/.:e in niice'sijixry in the methods ol' present in^^^ educational jjtatir.t icG . Throu^'hout this 
chai-tor, problems of regi-jrial participation, class inequalities and difierences in educational 
enrol:n'jn!:u oetween the sexes, coulu only be illuLit rated. From existinf^ data it is impos:.uble 
to r^ake a corr.preiiersive statement about these differences throu^'liout all levels of Austrian 
educ!ition. To plan and develOj. an educational system, comprehensive data of this type are 
osuential , 

It i 'jnly on the basis of such data that ac:;urate estin;ates can be made of the full 
iincl icat i ..n.; of curr-eni educational policy. The .1962 Aci fstablished and reformulated the 
Limine i pies of Au::triar. education, .vhat is requir-ri now is a calculation of the implications 
of trif.':;e pr'inciples for tne educational 5jy:.;te[r.. In particular, questions -:ike the demand for 
teachers, sciiool space required, etc., can only be fully answered when a clear impression has 
bef-^n obtained of th^- gap between t.'-ie exist in,;- educational situation and agreed educational 
prino^jJes. At :he moment one can only illustrate this gap; unfortunately, because of the 
absence of tne necessary data, i' was not possible to assess its magnitude or its implications 
for educational policy. 

Improved statistics themselves are not sufficient; they are a firat step in the direction 
of rati-jiiai and scientific educational policy. From them an accurate picture can be obtained 
of educaticn.al participation in Austria. However, su... a picture will not explain why such 
differences exi:-:t ir: ed -^cational part ic ipa i ion . 

The study by Professor Freisitzer of the University of Graz, especially prepared for the 
project, briefly recounts the variety of economic, political, sociological and psycho- 
lo.-:icaI influences that are related to educational perl , rmance and must be considered if we 
are to understana the problem,; of educational inequalities.^ ^ Fundamental research is 
required into these problems if we are to achieve this understp.nding and the impetus of such 
research rui^jh*, well v from edu-jaticnal policy-makers. 

2;ducational re::-.'a. jh must not conoontrate exclusively upon the problem of describing and 
unde rs tar;d ing educat ii:)nal inequalities. The argument in this chapter has been that the edu- 
'-■ational sy.-;tem itself can break the circle of self-perpetuating inequalities in education 
that exist in all r^uro^^ean systems. Research must investigate how the school system itself 
can overcome known uifferences in educational participation. Already, much is known about the 
influence of snortages in ;icri00l places, etc., on school enrolments. Wha.t is not known is the 
way in wnich, for example, the classroom experience can influence pupils' educational aspir- 
ations. It is on tnis level, the level of what is being taught and how, that there is an 
urgent need for educatiorial research- 

From Improved statistics, an assessmenc 01 educational needs can be made; this can be 
amplified by redoarci; into the complexity 0: factors i ^ifluencing enrolmtrrit rates and the part 



(1) K. rreisitiier, "^Joci.al ut-mand for en ..^ation in Austria", 196 5» 



ji. r:t *. %i ~:: • L \ .,v ' t-i 



ed uca:- io:\ ♦ Th-.' re :"o : , t '.-d ^ 
social >ie::iana for euucatiun. 
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the ijchool i',yi\l".n: fir; i»iay in mi t i/^^it i n^;:; 1;he:3t; ir.ilu-jnces . uu'.. riven the siun of research piuy 
better y tat iut ica do-jj not add up to f^ducat i onai policy. Ilowe/er, in lar-ge meayurc, poliuy 
ought to be based upon both, and adrnini tra t ivL-iy , a way inui't be found of using r-e^earch 

in the dec ic>ion-raai-:inr: i^y^tem and ensurin,; that future i.oiicy irapleruuntat ion ia continually 
informed ky on,v^ciri(- inve:;tigar. iori:w ^hile re,"iearc:: i^i no t:ubatitute for educational policy, 
it can provi'ie a ;:ood bajio fur it. 
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Chapter V 



lat roduc t iun 



Chapter II showed, on the baaits oi' rather conservative eatimates, the pupil flows that 
can i-e expected throu^ri- the Austririn educational system during the decade 1965-1975. That 
the realisation of -ver the more expansionist of the two projections contained therein would 
not me..;t th- needs of an economy on the threshold of major changes is clear from the analysis 
of skilled manpower requireioenta as e.itirr.'tted by Dr. Steindl in Chapter III. And the central 
r.'oint of Chapter iV wa:; that^ if a strenuous effort is made to eliminate existing inequalities 
in educational opportunity, projections based on recent experience wi-1 probably underesti- 
,T:ate t.^;e sociaj. demand that will make itself effective in the future. 

The present charter indicates the considerable resource requirements that have to be 
met to accormnodate an expai.sion of even the f:eneral order of magnit- forecast in Chapter 
II. It deaJs with the three main *:ypes of resources whose mobilisation will present the most 
sei'ious problem over the next decide: t^-choolroom accommodations, tey.c';^ers ^nd finance. 

The discussions of school space and teacher requirements (lections A and B) are 
summaries of rrore detailed studies carried out as part of the Austrian iiilP project. 



A. Deman d for School Accomm orV-L tions , 1965-19/5 



1. General compulsor y school s (excludin^-5 the Polytechnic Course) 

The pro j'.-.-ction of school accommodat eds was built u^on enroim^.-nt estimr, tes that 



(1) Section A of trus chapter is ba;3ed o- more detail. ed studies undertaken by Dipl.Ing. 

iJchlesin^:er (general co[.-.r;ulsory schools) and Dr. Franz Loicht and Dr. Hans Czemetschka 
(intermediate and secondary schools). 

Section C (rinancin^ of r:ducation) was prepared by Mr. Cornelius Peter Van Dijk, 
UiiCD Consultant. 
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wt»r^j made IntlH^'irHitin tJ.y of tj.oiie Urftwn up by Lht? n\ii\lvi.,ii\ ..tal i.i-Jt ica • :' (.1.0*. A i- ;•;(.•:-:..■ - 
merit, Chapter 11} and by a radically difl'orunt [n^ ti.Oc,:. Y*'l th'.* ait'l'ci. i:. Iht' r•^•:;u,I ' 

were minor. 

The ; '-oceaure used in the present case was briefly aa follows: the headraauters o! ^yn- 
eral C'>:;i,,..j: .-^ ry schools throu^,;hout Auntria were ar:ked to supply data on the number ol pupils 
clasaea, an- .'lassrooms and other- facilities existing.; on 1st January 19^)5 as well as esti- 
mates r^r^:;ar•a! n^: pupLiG and cla^.'^e:: on t;::c r;ai:;o date i.n L'r,\) and .l'.* ,'-. 'I'hese cr^tlmatoG too] 
account of .euch t actors as local school building ai.^ enlargement projects, maximum numbers 
of pupils per class under the 1962 School Or^^anisation Act,^"^^ and the coni^equenceo expected 
to result from structural population changes, housing and area devL-lopment projects, pro- 
vision of school transpoi't facilities, etc. The fact that the investigation originated at 
the local level prevent^jd unwarranted aasumptiotis bein^j made as to the general applicability 
of trends in certain areas. 

These local reports formed the basis for overall demand asLJcssraents cai-ried out at the 
level of each of tne Provinces. The Provincial estimates were' made with, inter alia, the 
following; considerations in mind: the division of responsibility between Federal and Provin- 
cial authorities, the factors influencing the choice of type of school attended by pupils, 
and recommendations wriich had been made with respect to rural schools and dealing with such 
matters as school organisation, the provision of fichool space ana its use, the consolidation 
of school units, etc. 

The projections of the numbe,»r-;3 of pupils and classes are summarised in the table below 
for all of Austria. Although these projections were made Tor both public and private schools, 
only the public sector is in.";Uded here as the projection of building needs and costs whi-r-h 
follows concerns that sector alone. (Private schools account for about 3 per cent of all 
pupils in general compulsory education). 



Table 57 

Pro.iection of numbers of pupils and classes in public genera l 
compulsory schools (excluding-: the polytechnic course ) 





Pupils on 1/1/ 


Glasses on 1/1/ 


1965 


19V0 


1975 


1965 


1970 




Totals for all 


744,204 
100 


868,302 

117 


92."';3'/i ' .-•,'.0'3 
1 

1<4 ■ J 00 
1 




29,465 

121 



, of 

. ■; oor. ^ ^ 
. * d:j Ion 1/ ^/o 



5,196 



23,605 



(1) Dc^s net i'iclude auxiliary teaching spaces, such as gymnasia, art and music roop", 
118- .i I craft rooms, etc. 



(j. See Chapter I, Section A4. 
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In- tLjiM.ii;' i'r'o j'-: --i t-/ !:.<* iT^^' i r.ct'S ~ a.viiii xo l.u>i ;. n.^ tn»j poly lecririic course - 



N«;w i ar.a •« r. i 't f-^f *. 

U t,.' w c i ' 1 . i H r u o . n :3 ' 

ALi.-:..r:.o.w ^^^^l 

jyinmnMH ^ 



t3r.l.;-o) 

billi'jn 
Schill.\ng3 



.u-: jc:;.r ; -J I. ; ^'fi 0 i .' i:. .n.! fwc 1 1 o:. :: r-o^rH:::;..^' will. leave a deficit in i97> 

(excl'-Mir;.: Vien::aj of -i^Al'^ c: : h h i: ror-iia , To mu;-l; r,u add^jd the Dalzburg building and 

ei.iai>:cn:i..nt pro j e;: t>.3 , w:.i.ch .'iiJ pruvidu ^Lv^i ciassroorny. This ^ives a total of 2,922 eddi- 
tionai ciaasrooma w::oyL- co-.t :!iu::t no aaded t.n ihat of the build:n^^ programiLe irJicated above, 
if it: i:-: aJjL.n-.Ha -h- -j ci-.:ijro ali a-:Jo:ru::odated in buildings of six classrooms each 

(pIuG on- a. ;-r:urpo^;e rc-rn in ^a .. bailainr;). Uil buildings would be required, involv:.ng a 
toUii capila. '•xp-n.ii virc' u: i.'.bO billion ooriillin^-ii . Thus the total co^t for new buildingb 
and ^'nlar.-;errrTr.a w-: ;id com.j to aboat S.3 billion IJcnillings. In addition, the costs inv.>lved 
in u.air.l-narrj- of ola bu i la : a.-:3 , renovations, provision of additional space for gymnasia and 
work roorra^, ana place::i--nt of achoolG no lon-^cr usable would amount to about another 700 
rniilion L^cniliin^^s. '/a.- total t^stimated capital e>-.enditv-e for 1965-1975 is then 6.-.^ billion 
Schii^iru;s. If, how^vor, aor.a ^ rac t ion of gymnasia and work^^ooms is temporarily postponed, 

M.- Ht(->ve lotaii. ::.ir:il vrA\: ■ -.-.i Z'^ b:iilori :.;cailliaoa. 



ERIC 



. 1 

« lj±^^-!S^^Ji' '''-"^ -^'^ ^=-?ccr;darv schools 

/. airaiar i t:v- a t i c;a 1 1 on was carritjd oat: with respect 'o intermt ■ ■\ ■ and secondary 
^cnooi-, ^)aal h-adrnay: - r:i wer.. a:5kea to provide, aata on ^aa number. . T pupils and classrooms 
ana ozi.-r -aaca..a.aL faciiiiLo.' exiar,i;v-- in i'jo.l/65 and to estimate ' .e pupil and classroom 
n.-ar-^a for i96'V70 aa>J i'j7.:/7S. Thea--^ local estimatos took account, ..veer alia, of e.^:.sti!v-: 
aaaa--.: bi.iidiii.^ ana - n : a rvMa'ii'.ai t f.lana, :a>- extended daration of bot:. compulsory schooling 
and ol- -;enerai and o^h-r secoaaarv acnooi courses, the reduction of maximum class size under 
the 196^ achooi Cr.'aninat.- a Ac:t,^^^ the r;aim; aoci^il demand, tho Mkely changes in the 
e c o no X : c c r d e :r; o^>- r a ; :i i c a i r a c t a re s o f t h . ^ r levant a t c hme n t a re a a , etc. 



'r ] '^h- ;alzbur.- Provi -.r-- r'aorl in no C Ir.ciuded here an it did not indicate the numb-:-.- .-.nd 
;-,u{f:i:i,-a, ; j : o:..y tae nuir.ber of new clas^irooms. These are accounted 

fur elow, 

Th» ^n^-"— - ' ^ar" -C'.oal'; a uraviue a- "JoS to ni;;her education, .lee Chapter I for the 
' v--io - -u-'ai-'a convjni er;C" , *.ae term "secondary schools" will frequently 

oTu^^-a: cr.ap^.'.^r to deaL^;nate all <^ecor/i-level establishments - both intermediate 

ncf.ool^ Iru: ..■•.■ondary scMOola providin,: a-ce^a; to hi/^her education. 
( j3 ; 3e tf C na p t e r I , ^.iC c t i on A4 . 
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; i'-/" 1 , I.;, 




1 . " t i t;ia t, - • w- 






xan i a'?d ari'i 


;'i-v ; .-'M by th" 


r'^j \ r t I M i f; i v! t. : 


•y ;vl r. 




t :,:i(.uM t)-; U< 




, i :i t;iii; ooijru'C t i on , that a < :.o r i ty jV 


1 Kiif i ;.i l;i t ion an. 






111 :'-.;l'itinn t,<i 




.'.■.tat. , i .;nn,' 


t , iTia : : . t L'.'ian 'H an .1 aboi i t i un 


:iL:. v." tat" ;:. 








I'al /(jV-Trifii' 


Tit . 




1 r . 


.■. •^;::Ki^••.• 








;, : :;^;r'';a. 


1 r; all ty^j'.-.: 1' :;»'C<j:;dar"y 


!!■,::, ■■ • . . 1/ 


. ' r ^.-frit 








ja^v \\\ iMfj-;/ 


oS to aluut 


1^.5 pt?r ot-. ri t in 


L'','^^ - If;:.; 1 


•ir*l i'' i j.at 1 ^ 








un :*"aL! ill" 


by tilt.' i rii. 


:try ol'j'Lciai in 


ch-ir <■>!' 






'W ^> :' • u/u-i-: < 


r 




i v!'.' i I, '.'M ni«-n t o uo ttj ..1 t:;;uO~ 








; in; i ' 'It : 




) ;' i iicirn; i . 


1 , adrMtii :;tr.'t t i v..- and t».'Chruca. 


I''- - J I. I 


-lh.'j .n t of 






'I t. 


;o:aa : •• 


vL^ied i- th' 


; tiiu'-' period con- 


•J-: . r o I i ow . 










n.'it--;; at r<M 


(.Tai. i"vel , 


i t v;ai3 f ortT^een 


t:.at L :. ar- '. : c i 1 
by IjVl/VS.'l-' 


•it,. .:, r.-t t 1 " 


f 1' 


Tab.l 


u J. • 1 

i- 5 


!va':h-d 


by i'-ii/i/VO ^ 


ma ly.B p'.rr c»int 






:*(_• lic^n 1 3 '-ind numbe rr 




cl.ay;ie:;, ana ;ro. location of new 






Iin3-l/u5-l j7'1/75^ 


fo 


all typesj 


ot* jejondarv school^j^"^^ 




















I.' ; . pu:: L lij 




.or claL3,s'..';3 


Kxiotin^ 
class rooni.s 


Extra clasurooms 
' r.eede(i 


















All £jchoo.ii'; . 






:' S D D 1 






4 ,482 


■)li 








105,4 19 




4,047 


"3,262 


d05 


















A Li HChooi^j . 






lo2 




u,aGQ 


'3,47 3 


1, 15B 














4 ,248 


814 


.L':-7.1/75 
















All schools . 










B,S5'3 


5,^73 


3,414 


Pui. . 1 iicr.ool 


o alone 




16 y, ^ 




6 ,77C 


4,248 


2,529 



11^* con.'Jtruction and ena^T i.'.'nt plans do noc yet exist for the second half of the 
dec.-^d;- under Cunciderat i on , th^ -.ooimated "Kxiating Classrooms" are the same for 196i-)/70 
ana ^974/75. It jhoula also be pointed out that the only data available on the provision 
of additi. aal claan rooms in the private sector during; the period covered constituted an 
entimp":'" tor i'ive more cl-'iasroomf-j to be made available for ^^raminar achoola mainly for 
future teacaers. Thus, the differ'-^ nee between "Exist in^v; Classrooms" in 1964/65 and 
1969/^^0, as ^hown above, 155 almost entirely account>jd for by the public sectox^, 

oource: Tables on pa;:es 23 and 24 of thy 'JV/yO-Vll? study document, DAS/E J D/66 . 26 , September, 
: 966 . ( \\ i meo ; . 



(1; Ther" r'atios In not include enrolments in the sec'": jhools for employed -I'sons, 

whos-:.- pupil belong to widely varyin.-; af-;e ^;roups. 

1 bb 
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A iMjai;:..'! :■ V 



{ I) 



j:iL:*.itut»./ :.he suni ol" "-. varica-'. (.ilulinct 

:^ w-jlj , at t-ho oucijet, lo define thei.:-e compontints 



rr." a *. j u ? t i ri/-"; ro :i: : I a ; d • ■ i 



o'.a.oc 



(d J the <; roa i or. 



I'll I I: - aal ltia:ai-,:t' req a i r- ai I. laal irj due ',0 expan.jion in enrol- 
.1 .,• r-at/a ; fac lo t a , v b ) r : a: n,-- .'■'.ociai ueinand , (c ) tav. ox t.unai on 
lia;' -a.d :d-.t' i ra: r-.'aa'.e in ;.h'.? ier^^ta of ^:-tudif?s at aecondary ajahools, and 
a-^w j-a'.ooi typ-'a, Ljacli a a Lae Teacher L'rainin^T Collef^es ( Pdaa^Jiogische 



li ; a . ; J - a a a . . • e d by re t i rem a n t. at t he ■ • ,■ :al ly p e rm i 1 1 ed 
{ Ihfi number o :' ^-/aca-aa; wao ar-.' noi » < xi-er; t,' -a t.o retire at that a/.?' ::.ust, o:' course, be 



( : j J r vp l a.- 



a' : -^jun '.ea 



r'.' t irernen t , 
L a t ra*: i oa . 



oi' ;.eaehir".f: persona el cau.sed by death, temporary 
•a, ana promotion to the inapeet orate or the adrain- 



in an--.- tc ■ ' h r:.. : ■ i r:.: j-'ieace of *i:e.;o (jernand ccmponeata , a number ol' projiminary 

sT^udiea w^.-:•.•■ aiaa-.- -a; aa.a. i'actor^; a.'- the ru.\e ouruccuro of teachers la the various achool 
tvpe.:-, '^'aa'^a.-- J rate::;, ar:.: the pereenta^-re nf thoae wiio , accoixilng to sair^ple surveys, may 
actually b^ -x:--.- ' ea to. retire at the pt;r:nlt:ed - but not obligatory - a;^e of 60. In caicu- 
iatln/5 th-r t'x: >M-.ioa der.an^i, '>m' pr.ir;rjipaa basi3 uaed for asjcerta Inia^ the expected growtn 
in enroirr:enta wa.> the ; nve 1 1 .■:a l i :a' carried out in connection with school accominod?.tion 
needs o'iin:ria]a. aed la .>.-crlaa A aoov 

Jectiona '^-i'aa : 1 ow all eaaompaaa both public and private schools- 



"t is iri'iortaa' note that the teacher demand pro- 



The role ol tr.e private act.col:' ^a :i;aca iinpo .-tan" 

level educatlor.. Th" :auare» or" ; rl\: te scfiOois, i? ter\ 
in .'/ec t i " ri Jl be low . 



la .:ecc. .-lary t:.-i?i ia compulsory- 
ol number of pupiia, is Indicated 



J Tn-- - ^le <:>i' " ae .^Lat'^ ia rela:. i 
fae'., ia'.'V alia, ^hat th'^ atat*: 
ia tae Kornaa ,' ithol:, scaool:' - 
n*"*' 'Vn-' i)-iv:^i\ iy aaual^V ta,. • 



to teachers j a private jcacols may be :a-' a from the 
;;.nd]ses the salaries of oU per cent of the teach.ers 
a-. ;:oriS 1 ' a te by far the rr-ajor part of tiio pri\ate 
! ■• "live" f o nil of teachers s u p p 1 i e* d by t he b* t a t e . 
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t'.jr' '.h-f viv . ■ ■' . • : \. ] . ' ' . ■ " , 



?H:i"f.":- will :•'•^:!♦ti p- r:::^;rr;r. ' . ' : i r' t. ■ V . 



u.... \c.) r.:.;it. no 



for -XJirrr.- . ' ::. ^n'• yn-fiL --iiipu : ■■j.Do::-. ^ m.; n';::.i.'-:' o ' ^----i t.;i v , ..n tiu> 

]^:^7*j. T:.-- r^\\. r-low .v:- 'n-/ .'vy-',.:-' n:' •.■'■t--;.-; i"/ i r; ■ ,ui.:-ry Jiriii fi^jc ;.,,iry 

ir-ii-- crv-j ar-: pnovM-i :'---r -.--■■j'a. - • v-n-i-.A;.- .'cno'' i T.yp.-:, un a i'.; i i onal 

curv'j ; Ml ioa :.n" ('V^^rall ^i/ j \ tmq \'i]-<- ■ i r ^n-J ry '^n: -ivrr.:. ; :.: :y u wholt:- 

i *. was ..n^n. . ■■■■ w :.■ " r. ]r ■■■] '■ \- . ... i; '. i'^:..;ir-i, ri I :. w ( r. ) ::.,nujon-ja above 

thai cv»;r'v -r^cf'r.j v'ii.; :■• V.r'^ i - uiM^.i..: ; ■■or:ai.;':y ■ t urue L::tuMtion niOGt 

cloovly. :"(;rvj , .lo Lo'.al ..:«-[:.:^: : ;.ar»:o w^: .;;.:^t^ on 'a-- bai-i. . or' all T:hnt;e hypo- 

thenef:^ r-'i^ardirv; re t i , re . i-i ■ :':;':K-;:: n-::' . ..n ;,f>^ laM'^^- lew ar-- Ihoje 

com it'jd in ac:coriaa.a:> vit.:i a : '.cr'aal lv-j U' J - 

Two pointJv L..j-.;d n*. :. n nui'^c:: t : :jr x.lV-i Vaii-; nO: 

riri-Jt, wh : : ' pr'oj-";:i :n;:u- .wj p'u' nuv^j nu-.r: av'.'- ja r i i y *.a'' o^ncow.-j oC c.\:\f/lo 

inv._:i:,;:al .onr:, tn^ ai:'''nent vari^ibl-a coa-o rr.*'.: i.n t'^ic:. ail \:A im- nr" ^.ne arad-her. ;'\a^ 
exa:::pl*^, a mark.;.: broa^ienia," o:.' ta*? af^a^ r-an.'-t.; o:" :;n'"^ ^cracna.^; ^orc^^ i i 1 increaL:e th-i nu.n:b-r 
oT jL<^.rt' losi^'L] a-i a ronulL boLh r/f rit-ara. -jivj ^'■:r.p r'a:\.' r -l:re::. n^ ana of r':.-duc t lonn in th'.' 
statutory nLLmr/j." at' tLa'tc.'.l.n.- p'-rioiu; V'ir l-iH-' :.■ ■ r . An. a co: : 1. j ini .i n^^ uic;reaL:'^ in Ira- nurdjt^r of 
female t'aacri'vrs v'. 11 produce f.iaji!.-:- ios l ai.''- * o .it^ave.; ol ab::»ai'je n:. : pvt., :;:.atn:''.' r-e t i-enion t . 
Plannin<cr wiL.i tnu:^ hav.; tr; ; ba;>?d on a ':yna:- ; . a; ; r*-.>aoi. ^:^^'i:in.-. vita all tne inter- 
d e p e nd e n t va r i ab le n , 

aecondly, tner-a project ionn r::unt b*- on;t i orod :r:; providing'; the /^en-^ra.! 'aiidance for 
Austria as a whole, sin-^o rT:ojt rna^.'^^rn fuajf":: ; - - . -i'^ >nj[Mnal::;ory nchoclc coiu^v ixnuer the 
competence of the ?ro-:r^-;oo, an-i ^-le trilled a... :i ' * can ondy t'- x>u'.e on a r-fj^^i/mal baijis. 



:5. Teaon":- :-a;.aai :■ I no ry vo-a:.L:v- i: :;criOol3 

The oo:'.pulao ry v.; r: .i t, : • nai ::cn(;oi.^ - p:"t-time c x.; rnj'.a^ for a. ; r-ant ic-??: - are ar i k'.'^y to 
p r e a e r "» t a ny •-■ rvi o u ; ■ c a :a' • : • p p 1 ;.' p r- j n i e :n . ^^ i l':. ■■ .s p v c i. t> o : • p i a c e m e n t li l' nd , f . '. . " u , " •'■ 
ijtructure or' *,ea^::n'.'rH in '.ne n(:nO')l.n I'or '. :''-j'-var:t y-nnn in r: ^^:aly coiuparable to tnat 
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Tabiu h^j 



K'li'l.'llnl I'ni' 



:r public :ir;i privLlK' prliii.-irv. uuivt priri.:!'-/ a n<i_.^ii),t Jliiii 



' - 1 1 I » 1 ; 1 1 i i")n :i 



''■1 i rh' Uj a 



:onil tjja.'a'.T fiial-K'n uao (.i T tin- .h-VTii p r'ov i :■; i « »n [)t^ria.i 1 1 i ri/: 
maiifnl ' t i r^ih^'a 1- c^n (v.xap.l'-' t i oii ol" aln b(nh year; 



y'-ur 



1 .<«>4/oS 
1 J7-1/7^ 



lar,; 



• It'll. .'ind 



to 

i9by/70 

iH7u/'7i 

to 
l')7'l/7^ 



:^,70C 



'1 panaioa 
: 'Miiand 



6 ,000 



Total 
deniaad 



iU,900 



7, -1^0 



For one year: 
averaK<-* total 
nood in rn> .la 



(a) It was aL-.;-umed triat irorn 1.1.196^ to '^1 . 12 .i^J^^9 all teachorr. born betwuon 1900 and 1904 
inclu.jivu will retire 'j-rmanentiy but that of- those born between 1905 and 1909 inclusive 
only every -jecond teacher will retire. Ke t i r'emen ty in 19^4 are taken into account. It 
wai5' t'urth».>r ay^3u.^led that tne munber o:' teaeiier^ in private. • Lichonlii who ^.stay in active 
service buyond tiit^ir 65 th year will not niateri^iily chan^^e ana i ^ thL-reiore aL:^.uIn^'d to 
remain crjuotant. 

i'v: ir wa3 ac;Llum^•d that "he period froui 1. 1.1970 to 31.1^.1974 the remainin.; teacheri^ 

born in t:.e yean; 1^:^05 to 1909 will retire, but that oT thOL:'.- boi-i between L'^IO and 1914 
otiiy every .sec<jrio teacaer will rutire peniianen tly . 



01' the ,'.:enora.l 0!np\: J ry isction.ia. iiut no •;xpan:jion li'JUiana of any >:LM;;;t:'}:i.;!ice iG expected 
:.nnce enrolment ri,':;ureo will decrea.'j- in the- n-x*. i'ew yt.-ars as a result oi tlio introduction 
of tne nintn compuljory schocl y(;ar and will sub:jequeutiy inci-ea^^e only rvU^^iitly. There will, 
in faut, be a ter::porary sui-plus of t-achiri;: -taff in the fir^'t three year^; after the len-.:th- 
-nin,^ of oblif^atory :;c:::OolLn-, an: th:.: ii; expected to b- ah,.orbed by the need for leach-rL) 
.: li h.e po ly ':;inic cour'suJ:o 

4. T- ?acher ■.-j'-'mam for Inte T-uCdiato ane :iujC')ndarv schools^ 

Tri'j r;enf.Tal compulsory sc\\Cr'-\ demand ciitimatcd abov; wao for general subject teacrierG 
posseoGin^: diploinas for teach::, in prur;ary, upper primary or special schools. These teachers 
will be aealt with a Gim-le category when, later in this IJectior. , supply and demand are 
confronted in order to 1 -mine -stin.'ited deficits. In the ca^;e of the intermediate and 
secondary schools, how^^ , ..o :jeanin,:^f ul pr(Mecta.onG can be u-ade without a breakdown as to 



The term " :;ecor.d-irv -cnools" will frequently be ur.ed her' to indicate the whole range of 
int- rmed int.; and jor.dary establisrunents; see footnote beginning of Section k2 above. 
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Knro 1 int-nt 


J nao X 


Ntunb(?r of 


I nd e X 












100 




100 












1 

lob 


4,186'^) 
5,966'^) 


103 

189^^^ 



ib) Acocj r-'i i n-- t.-- ocnooi ac .;on.:nO'-ia t i on ;^u:'vey; tr.e fi.;-iirtjn rt'^ultiii^; from that survey 

r.av'..- bO'.'n r'C'd i by ^^,:t.imat"d nu::ib-;:\; of pupi.U; in 'aie int^'nned iate schools for 

thv trainin,-- (jT l^-rvLv.'jrs ana ^•da^:at i;j>iaL a:i;;> i ;;tan t:^ (**!•. tlore Lohruny taiten der Lehrer - 
'n':.i i <,Mi"ri. i L';n:r',-c" ) . 

(c; .■:<' i ri.: r^.'as'.' ; r. ' h-.' nninb'.':' ck' c.Ia;'/.or., wfiic-b a; p'.^ar;; to be partici.d.arly raj id wiien 

coi;.;:a:-'.- 1 w:t;i th" par i I : I'^ai^'^.' , Is da-.? '.o ct-rtain a;-.;' \iiiip t i^jns made with I'e.-'iard to the 
aVvru/'^' n'-i:::b'.^r of p.ipiiL. p*^:' clauLJ. 



in or-1'..'r' t«. arviv'- at tL\a(.:h i n,", tore*' tar,ajt ri>;uru:J, th(i number of cia:j;-«-'S shown in 
Tanl.e cl war> xu t : ; i;y lb'- a'.a/:'a,";o r.iinib*.'r of wo*-,'kly peri on G per t'-achur au fixed by the 

r^r^ i >:a ! a : tru.' t a t or' V-- •;..cniri/' ^'orc^' wan an:'>.;mt,'d to rise in dir'-ct proportion 

to tb" Irw: r.--a;;'.' in tn : n pvoni' - T. ' .^tor fj^.n.ire wan -jaicuiated at '3S for the f^rammar 
;3(:b,ooL\-. i^a^nly r'cr' ^'itafo ' ■ n i :'or ••aob; of trie ot.her types of ^lonoral secondary 

,?c:.<)oi, a>,;:.-ant \-ji:\r. t.-n-.-n; ti.v' ..i-^'t- ; .:h.i:"';'. in the distribution of pupils and classes 
a^] ar::-:.n.- ra,-' Vtri .ar JC.no :i typ-?::. . :'a'? i^arv-V-'t fi^;ure:3 tnu::- arrived at were: 1963/64: 7,^^05; 
196.;/n' : 7, i 'D-//7b : \ : I. '',6 17. Thi'j reprenentG an indexed rice frc.^ the 

ba.-'- ■ ""J i r\ i ^1^5/ ^"* to 1 in i'^'/^,''7b. 

in- wmta.--' r*i*.", cnlcuiatod or: tii*- baoin of ^.n;t irnat^'d pren^^nt fi.-ur^'-n, was placed at 

, J r:- ir-: o:-/"- : > y^ai'. j t. i low-'- Lriai. that prevaiiiiig i ri the cornpu].sory 

■jcno'j!.;, .ar\-"ly b^: jiun of tn" ;-;nal. ier pia)por't;on of if.'male t.eaciiers, 

A. '.a r-a<:"0' ia.?--::.' ' r; ' n.Miiar.i.: , th*: are structur^' of the teacriers i'J. such (see 

}r-'.z)n 1' J j t^n-,:, *. ■ !r.c:'"a.>> .n tn" :\'in\h''r ra? 1 1 ren.'.'n 1 over trie riext decade will i)e even 
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U\i:i\\,'.)V ol' 




rivU- 


•.tj.jlo wilo wi .1.1 stay i ri 




• : 1 ;n':iv will 








t/m.^r-.'lor*.* 




. 1.1. 




tti 


■ rtM:;. ' i ri j r^-; teacri'? r*:> 






i>u'. *,.:.at. 









; • i.:-.:-y i 1. . ^ n :!.•::■ iin:- 1 .i oil lr\-it no '■ ■ -hci'o retire until 

• r*-- w . ■ ■■'■t :n J till or'.ly IC'':: in ;70, but as many 

wt. . ..'•'/■■:•, . .1- ■ ; a:'> i ti i.ir- 'J'l:;».' ol Lhe co[i;pu.l:-.ory achoolc, 

'.: ;,v; o:.::'-;: J ; . ':.:it ■ ■■■ ■..■.•^r,i '!"i'r.':r r-'tir-^ at the • ■ ■ r'l:. i t ted 

a:'-: ■.'i'-nw.;:: t. w:. , w^t:- .. ■ lii-.- '.'al cuia i o:' tot,:ii to?.; c her demand 

■.-r.T; :ar.V .'ci.oolr ^ 'is .si.'jwri i/i ;a.'.,' ta'rb" abov*.?. 

u vat in.-..: Wf.Tc iriaif,- for' th'.' othf;r type:; of f.n: 'j nd a ry scliGO.l. Thfj main 

iwhicn, araln, ir^'Mudu both public ar.a pr-ivate ccbools) are 
ror- Vn- w:;r,Ie ::v?cad- i'jb4/b3 - l'J74/75: 

•■! : ^ t.r'idv ana ar::r.-ana-craf t:"^ vocat i "mai nctiooln, and .•-ecoiidary technical 
: :;c.ioo:s: T^tai d'Mi.-i.nd :\50Q, to [:ie^?t: t'^acnii.;: force ta^c,^,t of 3,719. 

^ ; i -1 r.-r iu ". i i ry comrri',-' r ■' ia L nc no'"J o> ( i . \' . coitltltc ial ocho ol*^ and 

a'Vi'l'-'rr.i"^-: ; : To\aI df"::.::nd 1,3-^4 » to 7.\nK^t toachin/; force tar/';et of ^,118, 

1 1,-- at.: 'iry schools fur women'^^ domestic occupations: '^o al 

Vi f * rr.'"^' ■ t '.."ac r. ; Ti, • r."e ta :v:e t of 1 , 'j41 . 

. , r^. t'.' r-rr.t.' : .a ;'.:;■] .--.itnor^dary '.►■chnicai. am: vocatiunai schools L^'"^) % (ii) 
■■' -'''"^ and i .s 't,'-.40, r.o nt-<.'t teacnin^* force tar/^et of 1 ^llb. 
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turget t,each::>^ :aaf:', w-ig ;il L o r '-tiI. .^t : : :. r-f;;:"..; L -..^ • r>.' i ;<'••::.'':. : :vi:;'ii;:, :.:.♦< 

I • e 1 r e at u : i ' a a. -j c C o C . 

special. t i j:i u:.o:i;i : o:' y:iC i :::vil -i.-; j'^ir't :" ..• : 1 . :i ' . :. ■ • ■ : i/ic^o- 

ment: jiimarKi, a ■Jv;lail-'i br-;-ir: ■ -w:: by :i ii.\i.^ci-:::'.it; :-.t t.-.-a.ji.i i.;- : : : : : o-i ' v; :. :\)r a LI 

Aui3triaa public arM privatt- :r:;.'/r!no i iai;-^ ;v.-.:ary .^cru-ij::-. r o w;. i-- \ 'r: : :'!*(:rn 

i9o3 to aj woLI as :"or ■/•<:*: ■;u.; ion:'.:!:.; :,ar-rt.'o;\ l a b:.^;i : ■ :i; ; w^mv- ivo::: :-:.ow . m^: : 

(a) ab-'oiutt rep La>ve::;- 'at :en:a:i; by ;-ubjt-ct; vt:.v na:::b-;." >)[' \» a>.:;.-:\- w ; ]. . rii-;,- to 

replace in e.-ricr. :.;ab,;t^o: :or : inie-ptrrioat; ';^v-;r';(i ) , a:.: ^b) I'-'^-ir.?'^ r-r l ;'V;;ari:.i 

vtntiije numbei^o expi*r.'j.," : aj a p~ r:--j :. 1' t::.-- *;o:-;. nun.b'?:' ] : ^ i :'i(.-d 

to Kive iac; '.rue ti or: it. wuLjtjfri c ;.;arr:i-id ' . 

Th<:i j if :'-jr-j'nce3 between ab;;oiu',e r-.'la'iv-- r-^ : i';-:-';rh^i;*: .>::::a:i: w-jr- ' ; vur-y 

Gtrikir.;. ?or eAa::iplo, :*or th-^ i:'^ilod .b/o 1 -^74 , .r i^j :iuvi:..;- '.:>; i 

absolute re lact:';nr:-at ;:e:;;aaa Cor l::-: ,'*;:>?rai r-'-:'^: :. i iv;,- .u:::o : Is w-:.^ ii^a ^: .♦':na % : .a; I «rv rinan 

(3^6), aataral £:ciensJe (l'o-:^,i a::..; ..'e-.^' r:iv ay aa.: :;'„.r:<^::: i ta- [] .•'''). .'a-- b ::. w:;..-t. 

rep lac erizvvi- 1 wiil jr.o.-": ur;'vrM Ir. te:'::.:x 0 r- : : ■.■ iv::.aa.: wf.' vv- :■ , v:i.-ia-.' a:M ::o;:a 

^r^^c^etry (b-t per -ertj, I'ir.-r arU ', '^C.o pv-r c/n' ::.a a , ' . - p-t ar.;: c:.":i.irlry 

(c^9.b per cent) - ibe lourL:: ob ^:. o::--rr: : ;■ ry , :rtv : ;m-':: :.->::. L;..- la.:'. . \e::: ia rae 

absjiiute denarid iiatiri;-. 

Tht: importaace r'or plaar.ia:: p';r:o>:>a: ob a r-^ 1 : : : v-- r'';pl-i';--::.-'aL aj:::-,irM rar.::.:.^: '.'Ir^ar, 

since it piapoialri ir.ose 3\jbj-^cLL^ : :. w:..:.a: :b.* porr.. i. i i :. v i 'a-: bor a.^a-;vair.e r'-.o ij r::'iy 

jeopardih:ed if vif;or:}Ui- ::r:a.'';rv.j arv ".a::-.':., bo b:ir, aow-; v- ■ :■ , i i.-i:; be^n :.'u :>.; i b 1 

to break 'lOwa expaasi:::: ;:e:!:an': by .a; n j e l: *: i; n::: ,a^:a.-:;i^ oa fac'.Laa" f'; a bai>iLj 

of caiculatior wai^ net yet availarie - ^-.s. t i :;iv;- l-.:b . ■ ■ aa^.: .:,rrae'u.ia bvr :.:i:e;r :iviL;ioa:i 

c:" the /aine:-al ;a:c^)f:::ary ::c:xol:: a:.: : b : :::ia V : r; nr. : i . :a : iiaa. "-yi-r. ab aa-r 

Jivlsi';.a^ over tbe .: a j i v b:: v^a! oC:.r ^ :.o.-a*. 1 :.:a 

^--ea/:<:own bv -vc-. ; ab t ;a r:.- ; - 1 — a r--:::r-M 

The total la^oeadary ::;caool •I'anaa: .;:::::ar 1 : : :. i'abl-j t ^; aijrve, a::.: i:. ;ara/a-apns 
that follow i:, was saba^:;ue;:t.^y broraa-. :';wr. by '■■'b^' - e'iu>;ai Lr^.a: ;:iploma :':i^,y-i. baii; 
was dene ir; the foblnwia.- way: :'ir.^*;» ta-- 11. r i ^ '-.t : ^ a -.vviCM-aa; c:a-'aa: : :.// ;.rje 

varioas type^:; of aiploiras w-a-^ te rn'. : rv ; bor --u::. ;a ry eb :,'-^;.:aary :je:.ooj . bii-- r'e G',i i n/^ 
ratios were then appliva to Ine bir-.^re.-: bor ov--r-i^^ bur.'jr'.; .je^iaa^.i. Tae oa:j^' y-.a'z* '^red for 
determinir;- existiar; ili :^lri D'-itlo:: wa.: ;/^4 bor ta-- t'er.-r>:: ::ec^a,.i .iry .;eao(jl;: arjc; ^/b.:/r>b 
for ail the cth-.-'- eate^-^or 1 . Thi.. x : rap 0 . -^ci.^tiny: patte/-:;:; w-a- a'-e^aaiary :'veau:;e 

it r^ot po^aioie at :a- p.re:i-.a.t .;av a'iW ;.a-- r \ ■ w 1 ; 1. c:/irir-r cv-r-r t:.»^ at^xt 

d e c ad e . 

An e V a r} 1 e o b t : . i j r; :* o 'Mar e : 



It waiJ -ieterrn:aea ^aa: ir ::a 



i.'^L/.-j y- ir I ■'. b , -^r a: . t--: r.^ : r. 



schools, r^b.b: p^r eer;t r.'A^i .ii::o:na;: for teacn 1 1. a :ary lab.ojJi^ '-^.bl per c».;at 

for Vhe reaerai c :;:::pab :a> ry 00b.; -ir: : r ;*:iv b-a- ■.-■ra.airai. -a; voe'it. aa.: ;a■;.ooj^;, 

while 0.0?; per c-rai^ a- . i ear i r.-e r : r.y : : ; ■ r;r.:a.; ■:■ : p-r ---w :(..:.••■.]:■■■: -e.a-r ai j i b : ■ -a t : ohl: . 

Theae p -rcea la/'- s wer-- t:.ea aL.pIiaM t •: "a." b.a.r- r ',o-,aj ba,!ir-'- t--ie: -rr ■aieiaa. : :a lae 
geri'^ral :^ecar.(:ary acroolf: a--'-'-^ -i'' '"-irl- -,b ■':.-a ♦bb- :'ar [■■^-.r,.: [ <r. :-]/■},,■ _ : .i,. /-'■■) \ y. 

order to 1 e te rrra a'- , in aboclut-' r ;na,-; , 'a;- <.-.:■,: ::.r, rt.abb Vaa, wo ; a-.a-'o -'ae:. 
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catr'f'o !'y of d i ; ioin'i ImI\1 ■ ; 
s 'i e .J I ; J • I r y - i • ' v . : : o j I I y p • 
It; wi 11 : o ru-- ..--i i::--. 
o:' typ-.';; oi" i. f i I i . 

nea- ly ■•w-.-.-vy t.yp.- (.■:' 
t:,-: ::;vt;...;.i •..;t:.i in :r:iw::.. 



'■:r. ; 



vi.Ti- pf'i'ff'rfiifJ l\>r the o:,hor' 



r'::ia :i : : a i a:. 



cJCaooij, ..';;■/'.•:: i. :. 

br\'a;':a owa o:* .. v.: . :. :ary 
i i ca*. ::,'ry, itir. ' 

of aral*:" n--i::::a' tl: wi la 

o:' ir^v^ K : na c oo 



:o aLi'.i lav; ^uva.! a'-:nair: l"o:- '.-aaa-aai i a 
a , z.' t a-.* ul . :a".a: la t- ' vjua i r' i aa i 
■r-ai- co::a:ala.a-y , p :\i ::ia r-y , '.ippv:' j.a'iiuarv ' 
.0:1 J*':::aa I will al re'j .:y aa vo piarad a riajni. 
L i aeacii.iary jaaooi ly pe:: hav-.; l;oi:.^^ - a.^ua i . y 
; ao::.pai L:c:'y ^caooi lt"*acr- : : aa-11 1'i :jaT; i « aa; . 
ad -1 a; a': e::.aaa I'or ri'jl : :a; o ^^ae a i.y l ■ : 
wa Ua. V aa V ar- ' ac^a: : . Ta* ■ r''j aal ' a o *a. i ^.^ 



; aa ." ra 
>."al'aa.a-; 
;.a:ai' 



:;.L'-;^i.;C' ry 
- :i . . , Lcaoa'/ ra 
jao^-.i^. Ta^' 
■ la^ i !i X.:: 11) 
y -j !v;Laila/'a - 



J : ; ■ 1 o::.a - r-^.-'a !'d la;-a.: 
^rat ! ' a a:a- aac wn 



Tovil tv-ac aer aoc aaa, by aipio::ia a aal 1 : iaa li on . 
I'or ■■•'^n. v ral cor.irulsory ana for intermenia te and 
secondary i^caool^ oon;^idt^r<-d t:o,-^^tae^ 

?or tne-cieri cd I'^c ^/ ob-l-:^D9/70 



Teaca;-.'ro with an eaucatian aip^cir.a: 

- For i-;eccndary schools '.i,ai'3 

- For technical an-; vocaLiona-: ocnooly '^68 

- For primary, upper prici:iry or £i:.*^cial scaoolL; ll,l^.l^J 

riolaers of a aiplo":a in ^n^'ia^^er i n.-' and enj^iiiaerij 3!56 

ifoicie rs of a diploma in oc ononii o ^ aaa i:..fii!ieaM aa^iini a t r-a t ion 1^7 

Teafjrar:'3 wl:a. OTai^n' i^aal i f ica 1 1 or 

Total Iu,2S4 



(a) 



( a ) 7he niomb^? r o f t -"i a 'aae r £^ w i t a *: • • j : :, ^ or.ri o ^ e ; a a t i aa fo r v o ca t : o na..; c : i oo 1 n , who a : 
needed for the compuJ.sory vocational .^ohoolr,, aro r:ot incvud^'ii in, tf, ii-; fif;ure. 
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Table by (cont;imied ) 



r'ur th^i ver:\od I ■^70/7 L- 1 ■ '7.1 / 7=5 



Teach-JTd witli an education dipl 



- For jecondary tjchools S : -" 

- For technical ana vocat.ioiial uonoois u^'*;^''^ 

- Fo r p r i uia r y , upper p r i ma ry o r i:-.^ c i it 1 r-; c r; o o 1 y 7 

riolders 0:' a diplo;::a in en.:inee rin, : and ene^ir^eori.; .>l^^c., 

Koidery of a dipio^.a in econo.Tic^. and a.iir. i t t :i on i'jo 

Tearhers with otiior quaiif icationy j_ 

x5,H74 



(a) The number of teachers with the diploma of e.i ;:c,-. t i on for vocatio];al r^chO'-.dj, wo ;-tre 
needed for 'Jne coicpulsory vocaticnai scnooiii, an- n.ot Jnc]^.^Jed i:i tnin fl.-:ure. 



ToHCher supply and derr.and balanee .sheet 

:t 3h:HLld now be clear that ^he supply/demand balanee Ljhee t to be ,^ivor: at the end of 
this section will be broker, down by types of liiplonia qualification needed - ana not by types 
of 3cnool in which the teachin- is to :>e perforraea . It !::uot be added that this balance sneet 
will cover only the two typed; o:' diplomas wni^-h account for the overwhelming;/ majority of 
teachers in the K^-"i'^ral compuLsory ani interr::ed iate ano ^:econdary r.chools: the aiplomaLj for 
teaching: m tne compulsory (primary, upper primary or ^i^cirl) schools, and the ;^eneral 
secondary school teach-^rs diploma. Teachers who posseo^; such other qualifications a.s the 
diploma in eni::ineerin/5 , or ir^ econ-T.ic;:-^ ani b.^i-.e-rj admir. i^jt ration , or wiio ar-o secondary- 
school en^ineer:^, deui^ner:.', etc . , ui:ual ly work in inJuntry before entenin.- the teachiii*'': 
profession, and their replacement i£3 not, in tne firrt place, tne cor;cern of the educational 
authorities . 

In order to estimate teacher supply, tne appropriate experts were corirr-jl ted as to what 
percentage of the graduates of the various teacn-.r train.inc^ pr-o-rainr^es could be exr^^cted 
actually to enter the teaching profession. These percent.-.f-es were :.hen applied to the output 
of tne teacher trainin- courses ao riven in both tr^e Lst and the 2nd Assessments of Chapter 
II. It was \.hen possible to confror.t supply am :temand esUinates and to project supply 
deficits.. This balance sne^/t is s;.ow- in th;^ tables relow. 
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F or tfie per iod l-^bS/t>o - ,l.-nvV7C.' 

Total te:-ic.^i'-T' je:r.t;ria 

Nuinbvti' of p-.c'ii^ r;u.. oc.t^MvHi accora : ru-: to an 

Thin v;c a! ; •^rit.-iil n \>j'.-i', .1 ot' 

PrO'Ji'iic z : V(:r J ..L L iy 

Tea<jner ar-'fiuit 

For pv:rijl i:W 0/7^ - . -Vw?? 

To cai it-vH'jr;*.' r :;yr:.uivi 

t:n»^ juV'^r'-'i by I:.- ror-ruu^i 

This wc:;l.i r^r:v:.:ii a toT.al jjeinanu of 

Proi^p-ici i 'it- ply 

Teaci.or aeficit 



AccoiM i to 
FLri^t 



14 ,^'0i: 



S,7y0 



7 , ^K'U 
'3 , 'i^^ 



4 ,-K,0 



iccord Ln.< to 
:ieGo nd 



1. i,2LK; 



7 , -)i.Q 



:),7'C- 



1O6 
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Per t::e ne:-iod 



Number Oi' l-osIci :iol oc^n.;. .:t^i ;t 
Mini.str'.v" o:' :vd..cai:c.:' oT 1^-/ . vv'f 



Projpectiv-i LJuupiy 
Teacher JeL'icit 



For r,he perioa 1970/71 - !'^7-l/7S 
To till teactier de-'iruru; 



Deficit incurred dur.i::,- in- ilri;l i .: v- y^;:.ir:j 
covered by the f ort-c.-ir; t 



Triis would on '.ail a t;ot>:il a'.-n:-i:i.i of 
P ro s p e c t i V u p p ly ^ 



Teucner dericit 



Based or: a i-p-?cial Mive;;Mf-at : ::r: luad^. 



7 . : VI- 



o Put: \ i c ,vi 



1. 'ieneral finar:ciai ^j^view 
(aj Introduc'tior. 



Before ^ivin.- -r: o-Jtilr:e of tne sy^-t>?r; of f i::a:i^ L^jiacat i oii In Aj;::.ria a:.;: r^.^i. ; n,: a 
projection of fuVirc puclic expenditure on -jcnooi:; ana uni ve rr. L i : e^; , it wii: : wor^^w:,ile 
to giv- a brief cie- -iption of tr:e total jvijtera of pubi.ic finance in Au.:iria. Tnij rev i^rw o 
the general f ramf-wc ^-i^ cf r:overm:.ent. finance, of whicn ihe i'inancin/: or" cdacaiio:. ::; (.niv or:" 
segment, will enable u.: to obtain at ieatil sor::e idea of t.ne rei-:tive irripc r t arc- c f rov. > :a.i:i-t; I 
spending on education in relation ::o tne totai buu.^et, of tn.- rrm i n ;:;o.irce:j of r-v./nu-/ ano 
their elac^ticity, of tne financial ^stren^th of tn^^ varioun l-ve:..; of .;ov- rn;r.';ra (c-ntra,, 
re/;rional and local) and of tne ineciu-.ii t ie^ m fijcai capa-ity an: ..icnooi exp-r.j i '.u re r-twe^-n 
the regions. Above all, this review wi:i enable u;;, m the lant cnapt-r of tn:^; r^-nort., to 
evaluate the ways of f i nar.ci al : y imp ieinen t i n.: tr.e planr.od eypanjion of t.n- ncno(;]. sy.-;t.TT. ana 
the feasibility of reacnln/: tne i-v^i^ of expenai'ur- r-3uitin?: fro::, tn,::; e x f, . 
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ci-Li. cont ri bii V . .r. :.* lov-.-:* ' :.■ i ' ■ ■•!.*• :•: t r*- : 

: ri :-'-.inb--r o:" ; r. r- i v:i 

Thu:5 ::.0:-- :.:.-ir: : .-ir'.- \- . ,\ i.,.:..: . ■ ;■ . o^' (. ) i :or-i.- i'V 

CLTit ana d per o»e:.i. 



Private scnoo.s - jor.:--:-. : ; ; 1 1 : :^ ^: 



(1) For a mor-? co::ipi-:- '.'"^ o'j 1 1. i ri-- o:' .:\,V i r. tr-i c /vu;i r 1 ■ i :i i : "hi :■: .nr.:( --r i 
1965" (Mini.:: try of r:fi-.ca^ i ; .^rj^'^ 7or'^i'i::::c::H:::urv:- ( - ^■-l'r';j"cl ( ^■r'o'.'/':^ :^ v;:;-t^ 

(2) expenditure on oCr:oois 'iov-;^ r;;t cov-:r hI, : '••aucat, : • 'r.a.i x ; e 1 : 'j :■" -iriJ .'ririrv' u m.o 
r\^:^^rai vo:-:;:-" n t : 'jV'-:; :,:-'ri-?r wr.-n O";.'-:' '.;.-t:i :-C:iO'/i ;" ar-*.' 

or^jtii o :' t;.'r /i: :i : .-■•,ry, ^;c:.Ooi -^c t , :mj r-vv.; o:' p•^.l ?:;*r.,- : c~: :;y v.o i o-; : ..: r-'.' r'V : .■o:; , "t, 

{;;/ Priva'-' oc:.ooif: ar ; a::' :.c-.Oo:!i .i :■ w: o;.-;r:': .n-:- : i i ty 
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Church. The axrxct ii-,'Vt>i, ol' exporvd i tuf^j o:i 'nc'Lse s'ci.ooiri wa.; !iOt, '.if-* tfj r*:;. ^ rivi lo.- l:..:: i.:tudy. 
.iCCOrdiru^ to i-;poke;:iaeri of tho Church, l-n*.' y^invts b*..'I*or^' tii" n»^w ijubL;iay ar:\'inv''.'niL'nt came inlo 
force (19t/2) a very difficult pcriol. Jince 19d.^ tho financial po:iit, iur; of ;>he confesy- 

ional schools improved *;/r'jatly, an.l a ber'.inai:.;; was ::.aiie witn l.r.^? n(?C0 3.sa:Vy' r v-nova t : nr; ai.d 
modernisation of exist In;/ i t i t u t ion^j , which wai: lo::;- o ve rdii*,^ , No plani-: 'jxi^^r. to cxi.arKJ tiui 
shaie of private confess i^.-nal ac:;oois in total e:"irolmonlii; th*:? ox ii; t: :j',ib:.5iJy :-!y^^u.'u; i:j 
regarded em or;ly enablirir: the private jector to hoici ilr> own. 

Accoralng to a Treaty with tne Holy *ieo ari',; :ne 196^ Private Jcr.ool Act, conf ebi^ionai 
schools receive a subsidy fro:;, tae Kecieral GoverriL.ent amoun t : ri,-.; to the .salar-ic^r. of 60 per 
cent of their teacr.in^; persor.nel. The rental ning ^lO p'-.-r (;ent of t-alarioG, all non-pe ri-^onnel 
current expenditur'e and aij. ca;ital ox:-endi *i,uro lo borne by the caurch. Only a ynuilx part of 
tnio sijbsidy taked tiu? form of a av>y transfer, the- groat---, j.art bo i n^- f^;iven in the fore: cf 
•'live subsidies", that is in tn'? for:n of teacaeri:, employed and paid by the Utate but wor-kin^; 
in private gc-.ooIs. 

Jt is extremely hazard ol-s to :r.ake an e:;»timat- of the financia. contribution of tr.e 
church, e.g. ba^ed un the number of pupils, assujuin^; cor>t3~per-pupil to be tne same aL5 in 
public scaools and subtracting the 60 per oent subsidy, it is likel;/ that the non-subsid.i sed 
activities in churci; scnools (40 per cent of tt^acaers, aux-liary staff, maintenance etc.) 
are done by staff members who do not receive a normal salary so tliat tr.j coi;t .;t rue tare of 
church schools is much lower, if it ii-- nevertheless tried to make an e i: t ima I , and it is 
assumed taat co;-;ts-per~pupil ar*- '-.ae sam-- as in pubii'j scaooli. arv.: taat t.ae bO p'..'r la-nt 
salary subsidy covers p^r c.-rit of ai,.^ current expend i :,u r«.; , a rou^di oaiculation of the 
financial cot. t. ri :> a t : on or" t..e churca to -education [curi'erit exi:-;nd i tare oi.xy) wor-ks ou:. at 
some 3ch. million or iess a:an ^: per a::"t of public sc;ao.;I ex. ■■n^l i :ure , As said, in 
re a 1 i t y t a e ac tu a l a;:. o i ; n t ;. ; ; rr^o t p ro ha b I y x o w • > ;• . 
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I.:..' •■K !'.•;• . . . . ■ 1 : , l ; i: , ■ ■ ,;. : i ,. . ■,;■;'■,:>■!.',, i ' ■ . ;i, ' r.^ i i i 

1. 1 I\) . • a ■ ■ ■ .■ .i . . i : ' • ' . : . t . ■ ■ ; . ' i . ; . i : . ■ 't . ; ?. y , . ■ w / i ; ^ ■ r 

;.ai-t . •!' -xj '-r; 1 \ t i "f » , . :,v . .■ . , : ; ; ■ . .■■ .■■ , I - ' ' :. . :. ' :.• • : r: . i > :' 

:.;t (' : i : •■'i .'.^ ^ : :; 1 : : ; . * c ■ : r. ; 1 1 !■• i v- : ' 

I\ir.::*.:'y K : :,-t:. "> ■ i. t. '-m':, ; ■ :■ ■ t;..i t', ^ iv .-r , \. 1 . 

<• ; !4 1 J.!. . '. : 'i.'. .:. ' - : ' , - . . : i ; ; .;a : ; ;; : . \ii \ '^u , : . ^ : 

i/V.-ry i.i>;ri t.; .• . :c r ■ *• .'v';;' - ; ^ . i. :' . : i : , ^ ! ■ i . . ■.• I ' t ' ■ ' j-.a . : 

: :,ai.-.; ; i . >• ; ; i : i. :' :• :• i v i ' ■ ■ ,■ ; : . : . . / . i - i.' ' u :■ ; • ■ ■ . ' ; ■ ■' i at. 

liiUc:. ['•.:.' f :.a:. •vi.-tv .:.a:"' *. : a . ■■••M .I; , . 'V- ■ t . 

u raJua L;,' , ii.i.' -o v ' • , :.,ai.y o :' :.■ :.- 'w:. a i. i j.a'iv-i''' a:'-' :ar,"a la'a' ly 

'a.r' **u vl- r'ru::''M , >; <■• l ■ ■\' i\ .;::.a .. . , -la; : a.a . ; ;'a.a!;;' ) a a'a.-a-i. ^ 1 a , a' 

in.) tain'/*:* , rir-v ;^ I va:.-".: *<..» " Vai'.>a, >a,'"r ;r: ' .i'a-- :ai" ^'ona a.-; y"t;\', aa ; .: i a; i 'x i.'-a t.ca 

taat. laia tr'-'r.a w : 1. ; : a. :a 'i.<- :';.;.:a''a la vi^w *l i ; v-:'v a;:.a . . 'la : ^a'^awaaa 

i lai -'a-larA-- , ..•••a*',;:* t \r:..)r--.\ .a' * :. : a ;":a"i. 

M unic iapa >. .K:aO('a..; . ;i''a:ay 'i,-' i:.a:a i-'^a, u'..^ : l i . i ' y m ' iiiuia r i i i I i t;;' ia :"or' pai::, ary 
( .s't-aa.'i'a L > aj ;:aa-U. ia :\v J .scao -.1:;. •'i:*-'y iiava.^, Ui.a't ■ v r , ar: i m;, o i' lar: jaa:>' ia c u:!;:::taa' i a 1 li^a- ;,• da r'V 
uchooiJ an: aaar*.' in t^oariaicai ^aa.Okji.; ar; i l^aaa.-;:- :a\t;ai:w;. 

ALL t^a'aa^ra: wor'Kiar :;;ua lc i j-a.. !■'>.'::>. c .i:.: .J :>^r'y roi.ooia rxr>: l^^ity ini i i:\ '.in.' 



uchooiJ an: aaar*.' in t^oariaicai ^aa.Okji.; ar; i l^aaa.-;:- :a\t;ai:w;. 



c^a:. ra.^ .-'OVk rniVA'r.l i Gray ia lacrv oaa'.a' wnvi^-? Vat^ ra;:]a;r;r o 1' t. v;acaa.' r';- "Xa^j" -a a taa; 1 f^a. I 
ceil i r.f.*^ ^ ' tr.e i^rov;a.aa- a:''.' uLl:^-''-a to avL'ana ta.- j-iiarita; a:' t:;0:a:; •■xU^a i';;a;a.'-r:i :-o t.hv 
(:aj:;*ra:. 'ovev:'s:.::nt, . Lnis La ca.Ly '.i.'./ ca;"o ia Viaaaa. 'i'ia' aaLa:a-a; ul' r.^a- ^aac:. i ar i;la!'r" ar'e 
pai'i by ":"i<. ruaa i 'jL aal i I : ta' , aa ^ . o'a;ra"' oara'-vr.'. -j xpc tui i la ^ aoa~pa ra;onraaL ) . The truinici- 

palitie:j a:a! al:a^ re ap^a. j 1 : :":a' ca; i '.aL. exi^a^a : lar-* w:la la-; aaai.jiaraje ol' taa- i'aa v: r.^a.a; , 
w:iian mai^v jaa.; i';^^ rabie uca tavi b'.. I i or; 'a) :'p^'CiaL :"ura:;5 L'or ,:Gnoo.l c .aia t rac ^ i or. • 

Th-r a::iOur;t or' La»' r:r.aa'.:laL ai,: *,a" .•;oV'.a'*a:::--a f': i vt.a-_; lo oraif_'i^ muni c i ;,'a.l. ^^chooia le,^:';.^ 
couinaa-c Lai r,c:ioolc; ) i:; ao: : ae .ia.T.e ir. all caaei, Practlcea airi"*"'r: thei-e is no f-en-.'rax legal 
rule for all Tornia or" aid. By far' 'aie ^reat.'^r part of tfaachera' a^ilarieo in thtaie schools is 
paid oat of the 'jeatral .aovei'rrjnt-jnt bu.iaet;, waer'eaa ether caarrent expemiitLu^e ir. normally 
borr:e by ^he rr.un i ci p-alit ietj (see Trbnio om). Apart frorr. tVie r'oderal Gove rrtnujnt /-ives 

■5ub:5 tan t L^il -'ranL:; for t:i-^ ec aa true t i ■ ■ t; of new ^auaool ba lid L r^ay . 



(1.; baae.: en Ir.e r.\.uu>:f r of pap: Is: for- a ::.o:''- '.a'^HiL'-J a-.'/rij :>!(a: y.'-'y Je>:*ior: .1 * a } . 
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- r'a i r. i 



1 r I 



ar.a i v--/ :i -k, r-' r 

currerit lurv :; 

c f c a p i t a I e x p e : I u r- 

not KO-rp an -/x • r^so i r.a:-y 



:. tii;' i-^ wO if- yuar'^> 
. :, a i y t. at,' r\j(i(i r-a 1 Gov'..' rriiif.-'n aiui 

jay;,- a;.: a^ : r.J ' saiaricJ '.i i t ly 

:ia 1 r , 0 th':- r i^a 1 a r i and i;ua al 



a ; /; ; . . : ' y : p ri 

I'-a a.tTj 1 
1:; :"a^*. * 

p-ii.i (;! a:-.:ir;ary bai.-ct a;' ; r,^' p r:, v i r^.:- . ■ a;.> ir, a ;ir:.al I part 

A;: : ' :.v oa. ■-' 01' vh'' :;:a:i . ; : a ; i r : ■ a; ' .;r-*.'a'"r tar't 01" jajalai 
ol ■ :.t- :-: t> rao :■ 1 : r.ar-y ba.i;-'-^:: wi 'ai M," ^' X'-'.'p I ; .a. c Vi'aa.a, wP i cjh aoe 



F'jdera,: Go v^'rn:::-'n^ e x; ia\.i : f. . .■Jxp-.v-d i, ^'j r*^ on .''a'" .aaio'ua' a\ ; :-a i^tm ■ ; 1 (-^5 '.o imui i ; • i ; a 1 , 
provir.;;^' ana ;r'ivate .ajaO'.aa-, ar--:? paid c:*, o:' or'iia.ary ir-'t oi' Lh--' I-a:.i:'^ry ol" Educa- 

tion, •.hat- iiieara" out o;" lii'^ o : : r..-i r-y rvVina*^) c:' ' ri*' .'ori t, r"-i I /'o ve la'^iirn I witdnnit rcco-.r';ie to 
special ineans oT l" i aarn:'? hnica aa f^^arr.iar.k'.^u :'','V'.'::u^,' , .loaru:, '.'tu, Or-d Lnary :v"v-.'nat' of the 
Mini a try of rJa near ion ii"; vory s;:,ai.i: ^^ai.-^i'v r^.-l'ur.'.; oi' thf.' p rov.i ra:»?ij and man ici p'i j i '. i ^^^^ , 
xee;i,etc., a.'iio to oniy Or p-.T o:" rro:'/. ox;.*;n(i i Mi:".' ; excia.i i nr"; the iialary refunaij 

and non-eiucpit ional it.er.Li (such in-: ar-l.-;, ycuHf: vwcje'rj act.vllies.j pciaj'^aitUif^e? i£5 or;ly 

per cer.t. 

T h e M i n i o % r y ' :5 b i a / - ^' t c o u ■ . a i r. : j a a 1 1 p r' o c a i. t, a 1 o. x p e r;d i t a n-t : r '. p 1 a c e [r ^ n t of 
eqiiip.T.f-;nt a.-id furniture, ana invest:i>-nt f^ranto to pri.vate ana i jcal 3ciiooi.5. but the mo:;t 
in: p o r t an t part or" capital e x p e nd i a re : t he c o nj ^ I'u :; t i 'J : : o I' r i 'j w ; \ c no c" ^ h : \. ci i r V' a , i £? ou t ^; i a o 
the bi^a^^et of "he i-'iaiotry of ::Jd aoat : anj r'inahL'-'d ir. Vai- ordir.ar;,' o^eI'a^ i era.; or" i.'A*: 
Minii^try of ?uMic /^orkcJ U^ow: "hun;:e.::n i ni :.^eri ir: t'lir hauv.v-n un': Tec:wu.k*'i. 
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Table 71 



iJirect and indirect taxes and social insurance i-evenue coiLpared to GKP 

1933 to 196^^ 







hi 11 ion 


lustrian schillings 




'}r03S 
National ^roduc t 
{ 1 } 


Taxes plus 
oocial Insurance 

{ c ) 


{2 ) as ,^ 01 { 1 ) 

[ J } 




1C7.6 


31.5 


2y.3 


1956 


llo.u 


33.8 


30.3 


1957 


130.8 


4t .4 


30.9 


1958 


i3o.2 


42.4 


31.1 


1959 


14 3. ^ 


44 ..^ 


30.9 


196C 


161. 


^9-3 


30.6 




177. H 


37.^;i 


3:.\9 




Ido . 9 


.o3 .0 


33.7 


1963 


199.3 


0/.7 


34 .0 


19d4 


^19.1 


7o.l 


34.7 


1965 


<:^39.C 


33.3 


35.7 


^ increase 


12'^ 


171 





rixcept for t'ne years 1939/60 the ^hare of the i;.ain coir.ponents of govornir.Oiit revenue in 
^,rOGS national prouuc t ha.s an -'--^ward tr^nd, Ihe 'plasticity coefficient for the wi;ole of tne 
period beinr 1.4. It i:: interest Ln^^ to note tnat this coefficient for the first five years 
',1955-1960) was only I.l':' but for the last five years (I961..-I965) was 1.51.^"^^ 

The composition oC y*.'deral Government r^'venue alor.e is i^iv-iti in the following: '.able. 



Table 72 

Federal Goverr^-en t cor.oo^ition of ,-:overn:nent rev>-;r.ue . l^o'5 
(In :r,il . i Oil ,hu:-; tr^an oci:illiri^;:s j 



iJirect taxes 

IncorTiC tax ci,377 

Company tax 2,1b? 

Property tax , . b'jo 

iusine.-^s tax {'2) 3,637 

Otner direct 2f6'-jl 



17, 



(1) TheSM {an:: alr:o the follcwin/-;} elasticity c o*' :':'ic ; ^iri ts :;avc c-.:.y a lir:,i:,ed value since no 
ad J UGtir.ents could r.e .laie for aeiiberat-.- cf;an,.:"s ir. trie tax :■: ructure ir. :he past. 

''Gev^er: estevioy" , tax paid for carryl:;- on a trade or :.;;d'.;ntr.. and r.asod on t;.o fir\Ti's 
capital and pr-oi'its. 
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(Table 72 continued) 



Inairect taxes 

Turnover tax . 
Cuistoms da'ies 
Tobacco excise 
Oil excise . . 
otarnp duties . 
0:-f>ifr' l:ui i ct 



T otal taxe^ 



Ke:::air.der 



0 tner * tax-iiKtr i:::.;o:r.c: 

T r :• r r :_• z-o:i. v r o '.' i n c e s and z. u v. i c i p n 1 i J, i • 
Trans I'errj I'rom 'i broad 

:'^>ntS 

Income :'roir. proporty 

Transfer ite:::s 

Other revenue 



.1. , -^bi 
:se2-? 



Current rever.ue 

Income froi;. iponopoiie;-: ari'': state i--r.t'jrpri ■ 

Total ordiriar.v revenue ''4 r'-^ 



X t r a 0 rd i r. a r y r e v e r 
Total revenue . . 
0 rd i n a ry e xp e nd i t u ; 



s 0,010 

















C 


. b 






. i 






.7 




i 




J,-: 77 






2,7'0 






i,o:.l 


7=3 


. 7 




— 





(j.i,; 

1 0;j .0'' 



(iv) Increases in the total budret and in educational expenditure over the past decade 
(a ) Federal Government 

Between 1955 and 1965 t h i-: , t o t ' 1 1 of the Fe u e r a I G o v v r nin e r. l o ro i : i ' i r-y b uu ,-'.,t i:: re a s ed 
from 23,000 million ;vu;-ti-; .ii .^cnillin-f^ ^o h^.bOG million Austrian J^-ii l.l i.;-./-;; or by 177 p'^r 
cent as compared with an increase i:; Gro:)L5 :<*atio:.ai Prouuct of i:-?. per cent ov-r th»^ s.-i^.e 
pe r i oa ( e la^^^ t i c i ty 1 . 4 5 v . 



2 0 6 



The share oi' the budget of the hinirtry oi rAiucatioii in the total ordinary budget did 
not increase at all between 1055 ^ind 196?, but fluctuated uetweon 6.9 per cent and 7.4 per 
cent. In th.? two y<?ars since then, howevf^r, it roje aharply '^ro:. 7.^' per cent to r ,2 per 
cent . 

Table 73 

h>.ivcatiQn bud.;:e\ yhin i^lrv oi r:ducation) as a oiia:'0 of tt.e total Federal bud/-et 

195S-19o7 



(In billion Austrian ;ichillin/_':s ) 





Total 
ord : nai-y buds2;e t 
(1) 


Bud^-et 
Ministry of liducation 

(2) 


(2) ai* .v of (1) 
(3) 




23.0 


1.7 




195o 


27.2 


2.0 


7.3 


1957 


:>l.ci 


.:.2 


7.0 




37.3 


2oC 


o . 


1959 


37. S 


2.7 


7.3 


1960 


41.1 


3.0 


7.^ 


19d1 


.;5.i 


3.2 


7.2 


1962 


52.5 


3.7 


7.1 


1963 


56,5 


■1.1 


7.2 








7.7 


19o5 


63. S 


5.2 


fi , 2 




68.2 


6.2 


9.1 


1907 


75.0 


o,9 


9.2 


.t increase , . 


326 


^06 





It :3:.oula oe ment icr>:.^d he- re that t:.e bad,.:et of the I-'inin try of :--ducation dovs not 
refl..-ct tritj precli>-^ amount of educaticr.al oxienaiture of the central f.:ovfj rnni^;:it , The bud/:et 
does not include a, :ri cultural educatio:; an.i ot:>jr eau ;at j n:i;il activities of other ministries, 
nor capital exLenaiture or. new L^cnool build ir:,-.-:-: , nor pen:rions of formvr teacuL-rs. On the 
o t ne r nand , the oud t i r. e lu^i e s \ he w:. c I e ec t o r o f a r i , a num bo r oi' no n-ea j ca t i o n a 1 cci en- 
tific in.- 1 i tu t iorri an-i t:.e fiel:: cf yuunr p-ople'c activities, 

(b ^ Provinces ana niunicipalitie.s 

rif:ure3 of the exponaiture of the provinces ^m.i municipal i ti ^-s were cr:ly available up 
to i9o3. As ca.-. re ;:een from Table 7-1, th*.- orai-riry accoimt:! of the municipalities, Vieiina^''"^ 
and t:.e provinces incr'-jased by il7 p-r jent, 122 per t:ent ana 143 per cent, respecti vely , 
between 1955 and 1963. These fi.-ures can '.e co:r.pared with an iricrease of 85 pe:- r-',-nt in 
Gross N a t i o r. al P ro r, eta nci 14 6 p • ,> r c e n t i r. the ; 'v n t r al /:o ve mm*- n t o rd : ivi ry r-u d 'e t o v r the 



(1} Vienna is both a pr^iVlnce anc a r. .nicipali ty . 

2 7 
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samo period, r-if rlje in i'::>: ordinary bud/:etB ox' ref'ioi.^ii a:M ioc:^ii " '.oi' i i<; ^ wa;;' ihuy 

much faster :r.'i:\ ihf^ .i:;cr'erioe i,r; GroHt3 Nat,i:;rM-l P:'j:.u;l. , >:L:i Licii;; r-atioi: i'c :' t.h'.' wiioie oi; 
the period ••einr: munic ipul i i i 03 l.'-s Vi^^nna i.-U- 'itM !*ov : nc!'j3 i.7. 











ii I:- 


1 ,"5 




V ir'.'ina 






[nary 


a CO 




C' rci : n ' : ry 
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: c f I "L 


i 0 r. 
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-v.: 
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i:-57 
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■1 , '' ■'■ 




1 








■■ • . 


^.1 • 




















■■ . i: 


■1 , 7.1 0 
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i/o 




. '-^^ 


1-"*S^ 
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■ -> • , ' 
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1 *; ' 




b' . 0 


19d 




S 










.'.1 


s , •:. ■; ' 








^.i 






Ic 7 




. ■' . ; 


i'oi 
















r. , 




1-1 




> '.J 




516 


1^7 




^ . 8 







7 






0 n 










.^17 




. 1 






//A 






i9o-5 






,i-^-7 










/ ^ • 




h . ; 










yn J 








:'ro:i 


1.17 




1 c.C 










1^7 








^ : 4 .\ 




A J car: b^; 




' 'J " 










0:' 








. 1 :\ 




b ,A i;-:t.i t 



::r:e p i':;v L::;.:e:: arM muni 0 .i p-i I i I i "S li'i i.c: -ji.arir" b-i tv/tf-/:: 1 ^b^; Jind i^r)^;, Ai- we bavv 

;:;een, "rv^ ;:an;e a-pli-^.,^ tor ^bv .■^:io:*il bud,';ot : .r\:.;' lifi:::'-! p-.- d^^a t :;bo C'j:;;; i'^or'ablv 

inc:*ea^e in educat : ..na^ ex;enditurt^ beings- ac!ii'-;ved in 1 -jt:>A and .Id^oi- I'b^^ qi.e:.:lion may be 
inve^; ti:ratea wnethvr tiKr rapia incrf-a/e m ye;ie:'a^ rvduc:au ional expenditure in 19^''i and 19^5 
is iT.atcned by a corr^-opon:. : n. : incrc'* ;e ir. ^-:C';0''-1 r..:^^.ay ob ^::e province3 and municipalities. 

1*0 time v;a3 foun^: lo ro deeply into a cj.'i.par i ::o:". oi* th'- iin^inoial mren^'th oC the 
provinces ani municipali r.ie^ a:; coir.pare'i with tnat 01' tr^e Federal Governn-ient. Althoa^b- part 
of the main sources of pubiic r-.-v-.-n;^-- i r'-;-:erv^'d for th'? rf.'derai Gove i-nir.ent , ^ ^ ^ the 
pi'ovinceo ana munic ipa^i i ea 'lo oriar^' to a con^iii 'ieriiblo extent in part of r.bie inccte tax, 
turr.over tax an:i oiiier irr,port.ant tax i''-V';naes» In ar!:3ition */:.^'re ar*^ a nur:;ber of 
e X c 1 u i ve ly 1 o c ai t a x e a 1 a i a ; ^ i an : n ; r op -.^ r z y ^ a x , p a;/ r o 1 i tax, pa r t 0 f t, h 'V n u ;; in*:' s 1^ tax, 
tax o n o od a n : b e v r a . - e n . ^ ^ T n e r - a re , rr. 0 r '-^j n v e r , c 0 r. . b : ■ • a b 1 * . r a n f • .■ r 15 v o x t h 0 .■' e a e r ■ a 1 



(1) Ai;K3Cr;lieb.. ioh bunde::a:'/;ar>«n la^'*, A.:J'jb. ^^,J>i'^ million. 

'ierne i •^^;cbaf t.l i cne At^'aben 1 ^ , A . ^c:: . 1 d , C'7d n::lli ';:. of wni^':. re.;eral G ova rnn.er. t 
..c:i. ■'■■,<^'o'5 r^illian, L^n:er ^-ar., -'..^/-o rniliion an 1 iMini c 1 ta : 1 i b.;:..-,ilj ::diii-;r:. 

(>) b^navr ( --airit^ i r: : e ; ar.rar.'rr. i * , A. be!., b/--*'^ cillion. 
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Government to the provinces; and municipalities;^ "upward" transfers (e.g. from municipal- 
ities to the Federal Go%"jrrunent ) are ox minor importance. ^ 



(v) Rer ' il inequalities in educational expenditure 

To mitigate the consiaerable regional differences in fiscal capacity and to strer^^then 
the financial positi :. of the weaker pr-ovinces and municipalities, there is a complicated 
system of equalij;ation , the technicalities of whi /.-h will not be described here. 

In spite of tiiio, regional differences in public expenditure, ana consequently of school 
expenditure, appear to be very higli. This inipr?5ssion, which is quantified in the following 
table, was confirmed by information received from many expert sources, who re.-orted contsider- 
able inequalities of educational opportunities ana standards throufj:hout the country. 

Obviously there is no perf^^ct correlation between fiscal capacity ana public expendi- 
ture pe:- head of population on the one hand, and educational expenditure per child in the 
compulsory age .i:rOiip on trie other nand - Z:v- ijhare of education in the total bud^:ets differ 
too much. Nevertheless, the fig-ares 'in Table 75 aemonctrate the considerable difference in 
expenditure per child and confirm, in a more f_^en'.-ral way, the rule thiit the richer commun- 
ities spend much more on education t:ian the poorer re^-lons. Leavin^^ aside the rather extreme 
cases of Vienna and Vorarlber^, the eMtrerr;-b ar- 75 per cent and 113 per cent oi the national 
averat;e, a rati, of 2 : 3 . 

There- seems to be every reason, pernaps ai.-; part of a "second stage" of Au^Urian planning 
activities, to invest iij^a-^-- the problem or* re^^rional inequalities more thorou^;hly. It would be 
very interesting to know, ^ r example, in how far the d if f ere^nces in educational expenditure, 
reflected^ in Table 75, s::ouia be aaju::ned for aiffercnces in price levels between the various 
regions and in how far theije differences are of a purely financial nature (i.e., due to 
shortage of fana;ij, and in how far they merely reflect bottlenecks in the supply of real 
resources (regional shortages of teachers, limitations of the building Indus try, e tc .) . On 
the basis of tnis Investigation sug;;es t lor::; co'old t:;en be formulated for a more flexible 
policy of subsidies and grants, deliberately aimin?.: at reducln^: the regional difference in 
educational opportunities. 

2 . Projection of public expenaiture on education ir. 1970 and 1975 ^ ^ 
( a ; Introduc t ion 

The projection of educational exp^n -i :. '.ure in Au-:tria for the years 1970 and 1975, given 
below, is a double projectii.n. 



(1; In 1963: Jch. 5,573 million of which ucn.l,o70 million for .^crtools (the system of 
these education grants will te aeoCrlr-^d lat-jr). 

(2) In 1963: A. ocn. 494 millior; of whi^-h .Jch. 21. y million for schools. 

(3) evince teachers' salaries are tne main co:r.ponent of current outlay and thr..-i5e salaries 
are standardised for tne whole country, differ-;:;--' in price l(jv-i can only play a minor 
role in ex::lair:i r.,v; uifferent levol^:^ of exp'-.-na iture . 

'.'"..) A full statem.,nt of :.hese projec *> i .-j i.: conr.ained in tn..^ tecimical arin^'A to tnia 
Cnapter at: thf.* bacK of th'* book. 
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The first projection, made ir. Au^^uat 1965 » waa cr^ly a pr-jliminary project ion whicl: was 
based on what had to be c 011^3 id e red ae a minimuni estimate of future achool enrolments and the 
full implementation of tiie 1962 School Act before this Act was aiiienued in 196^^. In th.e 
absence of other information, the financial v:alculationLj were built on tiie pro; tC ted nun^ber 
of pupils and teachers, fi*iven in the First Asaessment ox" Dr. haupt (from th.e Austrian -J-.-'ntral 
statistical Bureau), who includes the dt;4T.0c,'raphic tr-jnJ and the eri'ecti^ 01 t:.e I^jc^ Jc:iool 
Act in ills projections, but does not take into account tho rising- iriocial denianu for education 
and the higher demand for skilled manpower reaul t : n.^:* frO[:i the aevelop:::ent of the Austrian 
economy. Consequently, the enrolment estimates form a rather conservative projection of 
school developments durin^; the coming ten years, dven so the assuicptlon that the 196;:: School 
Act woula be fully impleirented •'^nd a considerable improvement in the pupil- teacher i^atio 
would be attained, leads to very high projections of th'.^ fut\ire number of teacher-s in com- 
pulsory scnools and, conr=;equently , to a con^jiderablo in^jrea.se in estim'ited :'-.:tur-e expendi- 
ture levels. 

A summary of the results of thin first, prelimi.riary , projection i .\; f-.";iver. in T*-ble 7b at 
the end of tnis chapter. 

The second cost projection was made in February l^^'^b an.: based on the les:; uor:i.-'3rvative 
ISecond Assessment of School enrolments made by the ?ianr.:n;.' bureau of the .'an-tr ia:i T-iinistry 
of r)ducation. Takin,-; into consideration the risinr sociai demanu for jd;.;cation , the Planning;: 
Bureau arrived at slightly lower enrclm-^nt estimates for ,:-*':ieraI c; i::.pui so ry scriOuis but at 
greatly increased estimatt^s for secoruiary and hi.,:^ile:■ eJucaticn. Tnis in itseit would, no 
doubt, have resulted in much hi^";her cost estimates. 

However, in ' course of I965. the Austrian pariiam-^nt ac ■epted an a:rieriai;>.^nt to the? 
1962 ochool Ac* '.ponin.; the improvement of pupil/c lassrooni ratio, in view of tne 

acute shortage of leacners it became aL;parent already last year that the hi^.^h num.ber of 
compulsory school teachers, projected in Dr. riaupt's First Assessmi?nt, forrioi an una -.Iain- 
able goal. AlthourTh, the improvement of the pupi 1/ teach.e r ratio is c^irtainly considered 
desirable, it was felt th.it for the purpose of our cost projection it woul 1 no*, be very 
realistic to expect an improvement whicn tne Austrian parliament considers imposi: : i'le to 
attain at present. Consequently, the ratio betwe'^'n pupils ana teaciiers was assum-d to remain 
at its level of 196;;/d4. Tnis factor resulted in a substantially lower proJecUL^n of compul- 
sory school exp-.'nd i ture in the secoiid estimate, wnich explains tnat tnis estimate (altnou/^h 
based on less conservative enrolment pro jecti/.r.s j is not ver-y mucn r:i^h^'r than th'j firnt. 

A sumjT.ary of the results of this secor.d, finarxiai, estimat*; is ^:iven in Table 77. More 
details, for eacn level arid type of scnool, are ^'iven in the Anr.ex to tnis Chapter at the 
back of the bock. 

(b) The statistical basis for the projection 

A reliable projection of eduGati:rnal expenditure in th'--' fut'jre', obviojsly, should oe 
based on a careful analysis of trends in expenditure fi,-;^ures dur-in^; a number of y-rars in the 
past. Only in tnis way is it possible to discover th^* miain detenriinants of costs and expen- 
diture ana to take full accoimt of Lr.ese cie termini n.-' factors for future outlay projections. 
Unfortunately, the Austrian school and financial statistics die riOt er.arjle us to jnaK e a very 
careful analysis 01 past expenditure trends in tr»e relativtrly short time of a few weeRs thr.t 
were available to finish the cost estimate. Since no previous i nvest L/.^ati ons ir;to the levfl 
and compos i r, i'-.r: of educational expenditure in Austria evi^jt^d, much time iiad 10 be spent on 
spade work such as findin/^ the soutrces of infcnmation ana ';ol lect in/-; and ^;rocpin^;^ of fi/.ures. 
A far greater obstacle was the lact'. or inaccessibility of sufficiently '.:etailvd infnrmrntion. 

2 1 i 
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There were three major gaps in tht/ r.tatistical data: 

( i ) Expenditure fi/rures of the provin<je3 ami mun.ioiDalitiea 

Inrormation about the educational expenditure of the Federal Government, given in the 
published accounts of the Ministry of rJducation ( BunUesvoranschl?ige und - iiechnuii^^aabschltlsse ) 
is sufficiently detailed (per level and type of schooii: ami nature of expenditure) but does 
not include capital expenditure on new bulla in^rs and renovations. The financial information 
provided by the province y and municipalities, howtiver (which is ^.^ven in the uebarun^stlber- 
sichten von L^ndern und Oemeinden) is clearly inadequate: 

- The breakdown of ex j,end i t\ire fif^ures into typt.\'.t of schools is impc-rf ect , part of the 
fi inures being unspecified; 

- The breakdown into nature of expenditure i not very informative; ord::;.riry perLionnel 
expenditure does r:ot: incliide salary trur.iil'^ r3 to the ^jtate; or\ii::ary material expen- 
diture includes salary transfers and part of capital ex^onditure (unknown how much); 
extraordinary expenditure is unspecified and laokint* for Vienna, etc.; 

- Fiirure.-; for J0r:ie of the provinces are left out; 

~ iiixpend i tur'e of Vienna ia i- -luded iri municipal expend: 'ure; in vi'.'w of the exceptional 
positiori Ol Vit^nna, howeve t wouid be :ji,.;hly desirable to keep the expenditure of 
Vienna s e pa ra ted. 

( i 1 ) Ca^^ital exp-\nditure fl^-:ures 

Capital expenditure on new schools its not included in the bua^':et of thuf Ministry of 
Education but in that of the Ministry of Public Works; the few fi^^ures that could be found 
were contradictory and unspecified (as to type and level of schools and nature of expenditure). 
:ixpenditure on school construction by the provinces and municipalities is virtually lacking, 
this expenditure beinf/ included in ordinary material expenditure ( orden tl 1 cher ,;achauf wand ) 
and in extraordinary expenditure (ausserordentliche Ausgaben) . 

(ill) The linkag;e betwe<?n financial and ijchool statistics 

Clearly, the financial fi^^rures obtain tneir real significance from a comparison with 
tne non-financial school statistics (number of pupilo, teacher:j, classrooms, schools, etc.) 
Since the compilation of these two ^rroups of data is uncoora Inated such a comparison is 
hardly pussible. 

After spend in/- a few weeks or. af.empts t,o obtain a clear picture of the system of 
Austrian school financinf.; anu of Ir.e level ana nature of expenditure, it was felt that we 
should either spend con:;iderably more time on data collection and analysis or abandon any 
attempt aiming at perfection and simply use tne available data. In view of the lack of time 
available for this work, thf^ second alternative was chosen and, consequently, the following 
figures give only a very rough global estimate of future expenditure. There is, however, 
much scope for further research in tnls field, and it would be desirable if the Austrian team 
could include a careful analysis of educational expenditure in its future pro;'.ramme of work » 
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(c) The metho-la i;s.-a i n i^ro.i e ^ t : -Aw Ji:Teivnt ivo^i.t oi exL^eiuiiture 



The projection or" public t.-ducaL ior'.a.L expenditure in .1470 ana I'jlbt tiiven Lelow, ij 
based or. the main ao^'/ainp tion ti.at the ayotr^ii: o:* scnool inane in^^ (distribution o:' financial 
responsibilities, subsidisation of private sciiOois, etc.) will remain uncrian^^'d ar.d no major 
changes in Tietho-.is of instruction will up^iet the existing cost structure. 

1963 bein.-; the last year- for wii Icn financial data of ail public aatnorities were avail- 
able, this year was cn.osen as "base year".^"^^ l^rjnorin/; the inflation facto:- for tne future, 
all estimates r,i\-e:\ for 1970 anu 1975 art.- in constant 19oi5 prices. To compare current out- 
lay fibres in future years with our t.-.-jt iiiiates , our pro j fc t ii-n fi.^ures should, t':.- • rt.'f ore , be 
increased by the percr^nta^;-.- ir. crease ir. ti:- .-Tcneral pric-.' l-.^vel since l9u'3. 

Where possiblt.- the expenditure fi^;ures for -jo.'5 wer-t.' compar'ed with t;:ose for lv56 (the 
year after tne 19^5 ^tatr^ T:-eaty, w:iich .T.arked a r*-.iturn to more normal political conditions) 
and oorr.e interesting" co::clusior-:S coul,: be Lirawn fro::, tni^ ■ 'Oiiipa r i son , but i:o u:-e was made of 
the 1956-1963 expenaitu-^e trerid to :;redict luture expenditure because (i) no proper analysis 
of tnis trend coul.:: be :tade (see above), >ii) it i .> do.btf.^l to what t^xt.ent t';!--: pa:.?t trend 
^ives an Indication of ^:.at is .i-sir-alle o n.;r^:.ativ^^ for tI:^' future. 

a } Personnei exL-enait ire 

it was ver;.' Lnterv-st Ln/^ *-q firui \:.xZ per.-onr>j.L e xpervi i tu iv per" te-i(.::ier ^"^ i; ncr^^ased 
more ra: idly oetween lv5o anii 19^3 than the noriiinal saiarius re..:i st-r^^d in tne official 
salary scales for t Oacr.ers , ^ but stay-d .j'j:,.VLv:e i-ab ] y ivnin.: tr:e in^^rease ir: i-;:ross national 
product per neau of tne e::::;ioy'ju po::ulatiLn ^.n. rin ' tnv sa::.*.- c--i-1'.jA, 

The first u iscrepan-jy (between personn-^1 e xp-..-n : i f.^ ru an..; nr,:i;L!rii salary ra'.'.-s) can 
possi.bly exi i.a: n*.M by a nuiifutr^r of factors, ■j.i::':^ as: 

- Increasi:S in soci;!.. an-: ot:.- r frinrt- :.'^n:-fi;.^ r^- in sniary rat*'s; 

- increases in th- pr'oportion of non- t--acni n^-: staf:', ncv Ir.o.iuded :n the number of 
teacn'.-rs ; 

- Chan^;es in tr.e ar- j t r- .■ *, u r-.r an: :'ex :;o: .::o,' ..t ion of ti;o staff; 

- Chan^-es iri t;.e proporti^Ti of part-tiite t^;a:.:nei*s anri in aual i f i oa t : vns ; 

- Important increases ; v:<tra tvacninr n/-^r;- (overtime). 

As said before, time an": data were la<:kir:.- to i nv-jt j/iat-.- tne ir:flut'nce of these factors 
iri tfxe past an:J for tn^.- purposf of projecticn cf ;'utur-j ex:.ena i ture th'-y could not :;e tan en 
into account. Any f..ture cQ::t L,tudy sn ould certainly a;o ijeo; er into these problems. 

The se c 0 nd u i c re pan c y ( be t ween p e r i-; o nn^ l x pen i i t u re and ^-^ r os s na t i o na 1 p rod u c t per 
c a : i ta ) s e e rr. s t o c o n f i nr. w ha t w an a re a.: y r: n o w n l f o r : that t e a c ; i i: r s ' re munt* ra t i o n s s t ay ed 



( 1 ) An e X c e t i o r w a s ma J e f r.. r hi ^:n»i r e d u c --i t i o n ; b u j .■ ' 1 a i p r o p r i a t i. > ^ n s f or* u n i v r ; i t i t-j n and 
St .:.ients rose so .-harply b^etwe^-n l':^o"; an;: l.:)o5 that it woui;: have neen unj'-eili s t i c to 
base our* estimate on t:.^' low 19o3 fi/'ures. Tn*.' budr*':t fi^-ures w'-r- us-d instead as 

a basis, ror safie of cir.i f orm: t;- they were d'.'f^at»jd by t:;e i lif ^ m t i on far-tor- J'^b3-J':fo5 

and are, c o .i: e '] u .n t ■ y , a i . : o f : x p ?' • ? s . : e d i n o o n s t a n t 1 '^j o 'j p r i c r/ s . 

;2) "Ativi t^tsaui'wanu " of tr;e rVderaL Oov- rr j::^jn t , prOv;nt:t,5^ and muni ci : a : ^ t i cor;:h i rjen , 
divide (1 by t h e n urn be:- of t e c : . - i r 's . 

(3) IS^e Ann-*>: to Chaptt^r V for tr:" d-^v--xo: ment or' teach-"-rs' saliiri*-:; ^.rai'.?:- vario;n^ 
school types. 
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far behind the rise in the average income ;.er head of the en:ployed population. A^^ainst a 
(nominal) rise in .'jross national product per head of the employed populatioi: of 69 per cent, 
saliiry rates of coinpulaory ana ijecondary scnool teaehers incre:ioed by 28 per cent - 46 ptr 
cent m the period 1956-1963. 'fhe difference i:-^ even greater wnen these nominal increases 
are cor.verted into re:^l increases by deflating;: the figures for the increase in the coyt-of- 
living i:..iex (24f per cent}: real rice in ^^ros^ national proaut:t per caiita ':)6 per cent, 
real rise in teacherti' salaries only 3 P''-r cent - 17 per cent. 

To project the future; [iiaf_';ni tude of per^-onr.ei e xpend i *.uro , it has bet-n assumed that 
teachers' real salaries will increase at the same r-i".-' a:-i trie r^al increai^e in t'j^o^.s national 
product per capita. Of course tni^; assump'. io:; i^ more a policy r-ecommendatioi; tiian a predic- 
tion of what is likely r,o happen, in vit^w of past exp-.-rience . It is, nev^rt fiel-.-'di:; , ? very 
moderate assumption - it /e^-ps teach.ers' salari-.-?-. in line with t,hf reLit of the ecor:omy (which 
seems to be a fir;:t v^t-z-v to solve ti^.e problem of teacher snorta^'je ) but does notnirv to reduce 
the arrears, accuoiulat-.-d ii\ the pai5t, 

Accordin,-:; to jv, te.i r.dl ' s e^:t Lmates , ^ .-'ro.-'i; natior;al prO'..u;t per head of the employed 
population, i:. constant 1954 priceL-, ij expected to rioe t'ron: a: : roximatoly Sch, 37,500 in 
1961 to och. . 55,000 in 1970 and -Ich, d8,O0l* in 1975 or, expre.-;Ged in percentaf:e3 , from lUO 
to 136 and ioB res- ►^d: iv-:-ly , Co::se-;uently , tt.'^.cricrs ' salitrie.s were pz'Ojected lo rise at the 
same rate. 

The o t ne r ma - :\ : 1 e rm i na n t o f p e r s o nne 1 ex p e n i :. t u r e i , o t' c o : : I'se , i he rrom b e r of 
teachers. In th-.^ Ti:-;: t e.:*. iu.ate we u.ed t:>- follow in thod: in tiiose caseu wnere I/r. liaupt's 
rlrste Vorausscn^tzung contained a calculation o:' teacr.er-s' requirementLJ, his fi.injnes were 
taken as a basis for our pro jec t io:;s . In the Ow-ier car'e:^, we have aL',suir,ed a con;;tant pupil/ 
teacher ratio, in other words we asn_imed that the size of the staff will rise at the same 
rate as the number of pupils. This, of ccarse, not only im^pli-s thiat fort.'seen future shortage 
of teac:iers will be /solved, but also *hat tne proportion of tnc-se private teachers who are 
not paid by the .f::overnment , will remain const -int. Tne factor's n.entiuned above uiider (a], (b), 
(c) ana (d ) were, moreover, left O'Jt c ample t-'ly. 

In the :::econd estirr/.itv we assumed, for il] i^-veis of ea a(.:at :v-:n, that th-? nurriber of 
teach.ers ana oth*;r staff m^emners wouln rise at. :.he :jaiLe v.-.i^-j :.is trie numbev of pupils. 

One great exception was ma::e here for hi.-<:h^^r education. The staff position at the 

Austrian universities sh:^wed an ext-remely rapid deterioration between 1955 and 1963; the 

ratio between stu'ients and teacr.inr t;taff ( ..ehr*jersonen) more than doubled from b,27 in 

(2) 

1955/56 to 15.07 in 1965 (excluding- arts), basin?/ our cosi estimate on the existi;^.^-: 
undesirable ratio would be a hif-iily unsatisfactory ana pessimistic procedure that would 
under- estimate bo fa the u^\f:.ency of :he problem anJ the f-overnment ' s ae termination to improve 
the position, wh;jh became already appar'mt in ihe •;rt.;atly iriereased budget appropriations 
and the slight improvement in the staff position. I'.rin,;'- :h-..' y^jixr:: since 1963, It is assumed 
here, therefore, that attempts woula le maae to brin.* th-r' student/ staff ratio back to the 
1955/56 level, that is (includin..; arts) from about 11 in J 965 to, say, 8,5 in 1970 and 6 in 
1 975. For the first ejtimat*r the ^rstimated number of stuients were ta-:en over from Dr, riaupt's 
First Assessment, altncurh ::is estimat*.^ seems to be very ^ essimist ic , ^ ^ ^ The se^cond estimate 



(1) See Annex oo Chapter III, Table 4 7, 

(2) Includin,': :-;taff an'J stuiients at tiie Art Academies, the number of stuaents per staff 
m.ember rose from b , 12 to 11 , 'j{4 in tne same period , 

(3) l^r, Haupt foresees an increase i:. tne numb-.^r of .;iu ients !;etween ri965 and 1970 of only 
5,5 per cent -in.i a uecrease of mor-? than 1 per c.-nt between 1970 and 1975 (coi.'ipared with 
an incr-ease aurin^'; the period 19^'^i-196''l of 144 pt;r cerit). His for-ecast, mioreover, aoes 

not snow any s.-.ifts t.etween major .••:roups of faculties '.e,/;, towards science and technology). 
Any revision of this forecast will, of course, /'reatiy affect our cost pro.j'.--ction. 
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is based on cor.siderably hif^her numbers oi* students. 



( ii ) Other current expenaliure 

The group of non-persoaiiel current expenses were exprer-3sed as a percentage of all 
current expendi tui e (including personnel expenditure) both for 195b and 1965. ijince there is 
not much stability in these pe rcenta^^es , we could not simply base our projection on the 
existln^: proportions. Where known errors existed in the material sphere or where percentages 
differed greatly with what is considered normal in other countries, the percentages were 
adjusted. In most cases this was, of course, a matter of judgement. 

For higher education a number of very important items were left out of t:us group, 
because their development trend is so different that it was felt that they should be treated 
separately. These items ar'e; scholarships (and other social measures), investment grants for 
students' homes, investment in equipment (Anlagen) and expenditure (both capital and current) 
on university hospitals, r^xpend iture on these items increa&ed extremely rapidly in the last 
few years (their total doubled between 1963 and 1965), without any direct relation to th^ 
number of students and staff. When trying to project the future magnitude of these items, 
we found that a proper basis for a projection was lacking. To leave them out altogether 
would make our end fi/^ures incomparable with past expenditure figures. To avoiu this we made 
a very arbitrary estimate of v;hat future expenditure on tiiese items could be^"^^ - a pure 
guess, which is open to criticism and revision. 

( i i i ) Capital ex-penditure 

Our estimate of tiie amount of investments in new school building and renovations ie 
based on fi.-:ure3 obtained frc:r. Dr, ^chlesinger (for compuli;ory schools) and on Dr. Loicht's 
Report of th - Quantitative developQient of classroom req uiremt^nts (in all types of secondary 
schools ) . 

The m'Vthod used fo;* our ca.l culations is a very simple one; 

- r.xpar:sior-: demand: we subtracted Dr. Loicht's figures of the existing stock of class- 
rooms in 1964/65 from his firj\;res of the requirements ia 1974/75 and multiplied the 
resulting need for new cl-iss rooms by ihe average cost per classroom, given in his 
repor t . 

- i^eplacement demand: we asjumeii that at least 2 per jont of the existing ntock of 
classrooms had to ne replaced annually, either by complete new construction (1 per 
cent) or by renovation at ro >g:J.y 10 pv-r cent of the cost of a new building (1 per 
cent ) . 

The sum of (a) and (b) gives tne total amount of school constr-uction (again: in constant 
prices) for the 10 year peri-_d l-j6.i/65 - 1974/75. To calculate the annual amount for 1970 and 
1975, this ::otal sum was spread over ten years by assuming it to go up along an arithmetic 
trend, starting from the present level of school oon:- tructi on of about 3ch. 500 million. 

Capital expenditure on universities nad to he estimated on the basii; of data from the 
Ministry since nothing was known about, the shortage of space and the cost of construction at 



(1) The exact procedure is described ir liection 4(f) below. 
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this level; any calculation here would have been pure gue^jswork. 



(.iv) Teacher trainin,-* colle.f^ces 

For one type of ischool - the new type of teacher trainin.^ college ('P^lda^ogi sche 
Akademien" ) - no finar.cial information existed becMUi;e these gchooIs do not yet exist but 
will start operation at the beginning of the school year 1960/67. On the basis of inform- 
ation obtained fro:n the Mini ij try the probable size and composition of the staff of chuue 
schools could be estimated. This enabled us to make a calculation of the amount of pt^rsonnel 
expenditui'e and (as a percentaA;e) the order of ma<_<nitude of oth^.T curr<rnt expenditure. It 
was also possible to estimate the cayital oiitlay nece3L;ary for the con;-5t rue cion of the^^e 
schools (see ;:;ection 4(h)). 

( V ) Other ex:endi^are 

The bud^:et and acco'jjitn of the '\inistry of r^d-jcatlon contu.ln a number o'J other expendi- 
ture il-^:r::^ not directly for t-chcold. Part 0:' them certainly fall wit:::n the i^trfinilion of 
educat ior.:j..^ expenditure (costs of tne Ministry, i^criool in.s;;ecti !i, pedagojj;ical centres;; 
part is certainly nor.-educati onal (libraries, ai-ts, s:ort, t?tc.). .ve die r:ot make a separate 
projection of these items but i:impiy assumed chat tnei:* snare in the total buc/^et would 
re ma in the s ame . 

( V i ) on s '■ eel t'ied *'X:enditure of the cjrovii^.ces ar>a muni ci p all lies . 

Part of Che exi 'i:iiture fi/;ui*e3 derived from tne "Oebarunf-jsdbersichCen der Lender und 
Gemelnden" is unspt.-ci f led , that is: not broken down by type of scnool. r'rom the distribution 
of operational res; onsibili ties , shown in Chapter II, it i^.; ro'i^niy known on which cypes of 
school these amounts have been spent: cecnnical and commerciiil schools and irainin^'^* insti- 
tutes for infant school teachers anc educationa], assistants. 

To make at least a global projection of criese unspecified amounts of exp^inditure it is 
assumed that tr.ey will rise at the same rate as Federal Go7ernmenc expenditure for the stime 
types of school. This method is worked out in oection 4(/';)a 

(d ) nummary of the results 

A detailed description of how tne above-mentioned method was applied to actual figures, 
for each type ana level of education, is t;iven in the appendiceii at the end of this report. 
A summary of trie outcome of tiie projections is fiiven in Tables 76 (first estimate) and 
77 (second estimate) below. 

According to the first estimate total expend iture ^ ^ (in constant i'.^6'5 prices) is 



(1) In many respects our projection of expenditure oti universiti<^s is not very satisfactory; 
if time could be f ounu , it woulfi be worthwhile to go deeper ir.to the cOi;t structure of 
Austrian unive fsi ties and into the existing arrears in staff, equipm.ent and space, in a 
later stage of the work. 

(2) See Chapter I, oection A4 . 

(3) It should be kept in mind that the total amount of public expendit\ire does not cover the 
concept of "education expend it ur-? " very precisely. It includes a few non-educational itemr 
(in 1963 ^ch. 330 m. or 6 per cent) but excludes educational in:-?t i tu t i ons run by other 
ministries (agriculture Sch. 72.9 m., technical schools, Sen. 110. 3 m.) and teachers* 
pensions. We do not expect, riowever, that after makin/' these corrections, the total 
amounts will differ much from tijose given in this chapter. 
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expected to increase fro::. .:cr:. ^,710 million in l-)f3 to :Jch. 1-1,862 million in 1975, or to 
260 per cent or' its presf?nt aiTOunt. Since the i^rosii liatioiml Pi'o.iuct in expuOLcc: to ir-.crease 
by about 6a per cent, the share o: educalion in Gro^3 Nati.,'i:-a PrcJ):cl :jhoula coii.iequently 
go up froin 2.9 per cent to 4.5 per cent. 

The second e;:;tiE:ate rvijulted in :-:-:..-htly lower :ir:ure£j for 1970 but in hi^.'her figures 
for 1975. According to thiy ei^timatt.- tc:.:a expt-nd i tu:\' will increase to 3g;.. 15,507 mill ion 
in 1975 or 272: per u-er.t oi' trie present ar^iount, w::i^;5! will rt^rr'esent approx : m:.; ■ -'i y 4.t^ per 
cent o:" <}r(j^.i:> National ProuiK't. Tnio percen'.a^^e , wniti conipar'ed witii cor-res: onu Lr..' fi.-'ures 
for other co;untries, i'j not unusual. 

The increase in public ex:.''r:j i tui-e is n-.-uvz-ot ::. iii". central ^'cvfrru'-en t I'.ector: Federal 
Government expenditure is expectt^d to triple wherea.s tr.c expr.*n.: iture o! tiu.- provincei^ and 
aiunicipali tie J will har^^ly double. The major part of i-Vraeral GovernmL-nt expend it ur*:- i , of 
couri.= e, th.e buu^^'et o:' tne >*:nii;try of r.ducatior. v;:.:cn can i>e »'xpected to ./rou fro;;: :k:n. 3,790 
million to Sch. 11,432 n:illion, or to pei* cent of it:-:, preijerit level. Ti\it2 increase by 

202 per 'jent in 12 years coiT-parv-s with ar; in^.-reaje uf 40 pnr cer.t in the 1 years between 
i95o ana 19o"5 ar.d of 17 per j'/nt in me two years. br-*oweL;n arvd i9o5 (all in cor;star»t 

price.s ) . 

How :"ar arr^ ::it^ ar ovo-nient ion^;d firur-s r'^ali.'tic? how f-r is r-in increase in pul.ic 
expenditure to thu abovv-r^-.-nt it neu e:<t-nt feasible? '.Vi:.] i* possibi':' to rai.v ntr-jt^s- 
eary funds wit;. out i;:ajor chan;^t-s in f.e sy^t-s:; of f : : n.- eisca t i.cm? 

We shall t.ry to :*i%'e an -insw-r to tnese questions in the fo.ilowin,' .:-:s;i: -^v' r- wi..,.;. •■: 
tentative proj-jction will be made o:' th>i ;-rowth of tne exi.^t::..- sources o:" r"V^Tr.s- -i:..,; 
niethois will :e disjussec: to tap new -;cu:'c;e3 of firianc-^. 

. Jources of revenue 
(a) Intro iuction 

oince the ordinary uuJsets of ?euei'al, re^;i:nai an.i local »^:overni:;'jnts are by frir 

tr.e most i^xportant sources of revenue une-a I'or •L-du-.-atiun and will undoubtt.-dly rerr:ain so in 
the future, we iiave concentrated our effor'ts to pr-oject the future mar:;riitude of available 
funds on tno publij sector ana tried to irivesti^^iice to wis-tt extent ordinary reveriue of the 
government can le expected to ^row. i,nly it: ih^ last parar'raphs of tni s ciia: ter hav(7- we 
pointed out some ways of iiiC reasi r.r- tne contributir.:: j*roir. so!:.e private sources, whach nji^jht 
be relevant to the Austrian situation,. 

Fred isti n/; the iricrease in tne main sources of r:over:-siient re^ venue is - ratiier hazardous 
task witfiout knowinr; a .-.^ood ceal .r.ore abo^t the relation between the national product and 
tax reveruie ana about the .■;overpjnent ' s future fiscal policy. Information ■-.■n these points is 
not exactly abundant in Austria anc , in fact, the only tnin^; we knew was the past trend in 
G ro s s Na t i o -i a 1 Pr od u c t and -o v • .> mm e n t re v e :\ u e a nd e xp e nd i t ur e sine e the e a r- ly f i. f t i e s . Us i n^ 
"^r. jteindl's projection of the future Gross National Procuct as a basis we coulc not do much 
more than simply extrapolate the trend in tne relationsnip between Gross National Product and 
the public t^ud.^rets over the period 19^-.-1765 into tne future (1965-1975 J. 

As can r>e seen from Table 71 the yield of taxes an.i sosial insurance, at all levels of 
govern:nent, increased by 171 per cent in tne ten ye.trs between i955--l965, coinpared with an 
imre^-Mt of 122 per com; in Gross Nati^-.al Pru.iujt dsrin.' the corres:.or;d i - p-vr'iod. In otner 
words every increase oT 1 per cent in Gross National ?ro;sst ressltea in an increase of the 
main components of .-ove rr.m-?n r^v/ersse of 1.4 per v.-nt. 
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(b) Prelected educatior.al expenditures as s hare of totnl bud..'.ret in 1970 and 1.973 



( i ) Federal Government 

The increase in the total ordinary budget of Federal Government was even more rapid: 
from Sch. 23-0 billion in 1955 to ^ch, 63.6 billion in 1965 or by 177 per cent, that is by 
1.45 per cent against every 1 per cent increase in Gross I^ationul product. 

If thi3 trend were to remain the sasne during the cooiin,': decade f"^^ the future magnitude 
of the central government's ordinary budget could be calculated as follows: 

Table 73 

r^xoected mairnitude of educational bud/^e t in 1970 and 1975 



(In billion :Jchill ir^.ris ) 





1965 


1970 


1975 


( 2 ) 

5. Total ordinary budget in 1963 prices 

( ) 


147 

1.00.0 
0.0 
-■.6 
57.3 
4.7 


176 
121.1 
130.6 
63.3 
74.8 
7.6 


223 
151.7 
175.0 
111.65 
100.2 
11.4 




8.2 


10.2 


11.4 



(1) According to Dr. liteindl's Preliminary i-teiort (in constant 1954 prices). 

(2) In constant 1965 prices. 

(3) Accord in.' ■" zo expendit-.ire projectio:. given •cl.-v;. 



As the projection of expenditure, given in the previous cr.apter, is exprosL'ed in constant 
1963 prices and as prices between 1963 and 1965 roje by Gorae 11.4 per cent, we had to deflate 
the above projection of "he ordinary budget (line 4) to arrive at figures (line 5) which are 
comparable with the projected increase in the budget of the Ministry of r^ducation (line 6). 

We have ^een v Table 73) that between 1955 and 1963 the share of the budget of the 
Ministry of Education in the total budget of the Federal Government did not change much but 
fluctuated around an a^'erage of 7.2 per cent, ^iince 1963, however, it went up quickly from 
7»2 per cent in 1963, to 7.7 per cent in 1964 to 6.2 per cent in 1965- 

As can be seen from the figures given here, ti-l?. percentage will have to I'ise furth-'r 
if the financial target, set in the previous oection, is to be reached: 10.2 per cent in 



(i) The trend 1955-65 is in curr-.i.'it prices ( i .e includes t.he inflation factor), the pro- 
jection 1965-75 is in constant prices of 1965 (leaves the inflation factor cut). No doubt 
the increase in ;;rices (about .'lAy per cent between 1955 and 1965 ) has greatly increased 
the elasticity ratio which we took as a basis for the revenue projection. By taking the 
same elasticity ratio for tne period 196 5-75 '^^ implicitly assume that inflation will 
play the sarriC role as it did in the past. 
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1970 and 11.4 per cent in 1975. 

In itself thi.',' increase in the relative ahare oi' the budt:et for education does not seem 
very dramatic or infeasible but without more irifoririation about the anticipated future claims 
of other sectors of public activity it is impossible to say anything* more on this point. 

( ii ) Provinces and niujiic iual it ies 

Total expenditure of the provinces (excluding Vienna) on ordinary acco\uit increased 
from 3ch. "3,906.2 million in 1936 to .Son. ^r;,04'3.7 million in 1963^"^^ or by lOu per cent, 
which is 1.54 per cent for overy 1 per cent increase in Gross National Product over the same 
period . 

The corresponding' trend in the expenditure of the municipalities^^^ was from 3ch. 
7,779o6 million to ^ch. 15,604.4 million, that is by 101 per cent or by 1.46 per cent for 
every 1 per cent increase in Gross National Product. 

(When measured over the saine period 1956-1965 the increase of the central government 
budget of 108 per cent is orJ.y slightly faster than the increases in the bud^;;et of the 
provinces and municipalities). 

Applying the same method as in ^-ara^cra^h 2 above, the future budgets of the provinces 
and municipalities can le esti:nated as in the following table. 

On the strength of the fi^7.ires in this table it L:;e.;:as most likely that the expenditure 
targets £:iven in the previous chapter can be reacr.ed with only a very moderate increase in 
the relative sriare of the educational expenditure in the budgets of the municipalities and 
the provinces. 

Cur main conclusion is that, with the present system of edu 'ational finance the shift 
in financial responsibilities towards the central govermcont is such that, wherea:: the 
Peaeral Government will have to increase its budc^et of education substantially fro::. 7.2 per 
cent of the total biid^et in 1965, and r.,2 per cent at present to 1U.2 per cent in 197'J and 
11.4 per cent in 1975, th.e financial, efforts of t:.e provinces and r-unicipalities need hardly 
be increased. 

( c ) Central versus local financing 

One 01 the -.ost interest in^^- trends in tne anticipated uevolo:.ment of puMic expenditure 
up to 1975 is the relatively moderate increase in expenditure of the Lender and municipalities. 
This trend will be partly concealed by tne hu^-e compulsory scnool construction programme to 
be borne by the municipalities durin.-; the comin/^ years, but when the peak of this pro^-ramme 
is passed the snift in finar.cial responsibilities towards the federal Government will become 
more clear. 

The causes of tnis leveiopment, inherent in the present system of financin^q;, are fairly 
obvi oust 

- Of t ho e s c n o ol s f o r w h i r; : . ^ r o v i r: c e s a n^i niun i c i p a 1 i t i ^J s a re r'e sponsible (the 
compulsory s c :.oo is ) the '-'ed e ra ^ ve rrjnen t su bs id i ses t ne .^^rea t ly e xp and i ng cost 
component; teachers' salar:','S {ICr p'^r cer.t for the ^.:en';ral, 5'..j per cent for th(^ 



( 1 ) r i nanc i al d a t a of t ne - x : e n i i t u re o f t ho v ro v i .n c e s a nd mun i c i Dal i t i es wa s ^■•nly a va i J ab le 
up to 196jl. 

( 2 ) I n c 1 ud i n.> : V i e n na ana t n e e x l e nd i i u re o : . : r ou p : o ornm u ! u t i e s co op e r a t : n/- i n t h e so- 
called "Schul^^enie indev»jrb^nde" . ' ' ^ - 
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hxpected mcUTni tude of ed-.icatlonHl experulture of •ji'ovinct?o and muni ci ;;ali tieu 







fin bilj.l 






Lllin^:;:; 1 




1963 


1970 


1975 








l'r^.5 

ICl' 


178 
i:'i .4 


164 .6 


Provinces 












3. Trend x 1.54 ela:^ticity ratio 

4. Ordinary budf-et oi tne L^nder*^^^ 

5. Projected Orxiinary t-crioo: expor.^ii 






luo 

8.0 

O.^^o7 


14 -.4 
11.9 
0. :77 


19-. 5 
16.0 
0 . 5ti4 












'A t; 
.* .d5 


Manici nali t it-?L3 












7. Trend GNP ;c 1.46 ei:-isticity ra':io 
3. Ordiriar'v bii:i;----t oC xi-.-j municipali 
9. Projected ord:r;ary i;c;.ooI expenai 






100 

IS.D 

O.H4 3 


14 5. ^ 
1.255 


194 .3 
30.3 
1.691 








5.4 




5.6 


(1) In cOTiSta:::; 1964 priceo. 

(2) In con-: tan t 1>j'^ pric-^s. 












vocational con:pux3o:-./ scr.oo^s 


, mor^i^ovc 


r oO r;'?r '.'-ent lOr 


c w:.f '-sa ioiial pi'ivat 




- The Federal Govemnienx it-; res 


ponsible 


for- the riiajcr parT: of secon 


c:a,fy educ^ 


"oion and 



for all iii ^;^her educatio::. Thede yectort^- are not only more expensive but CcV\ also be 
expected zo ^^row more rapidly in conditions of pro^^resoivc expansion than the com- 
pulsory sciioola of vhicn tr.e expansion, pi-r del ini t ion , is limited by the demo^;;raphic 
trend . 

- The Federal Government's policy of ta-:in^; ovr-r private schools. 

A relative easia^ of the financial burden on the regiorial and local authorities might 
be considered a sound development in a situation .vhere the fiscal capacity of these author- 
ities is weak and mainly based on re.^-ressive sources of revenue. This, however, is not the 
case ir. Austria where the provinces and municipalities, apart from administerin/r: a number of 
own taxes, receive a coriS^iderable part of the important central tax revenue, including the 
progressive income tax. Between 1955 and 1963 the increase iri revenue of the provinces and 
municipalities was hardly less than of the Feder-al Government and ttiere is no reason to 
believe triat this will be different in the future. ^"^^ 



(l) To maintain that the re^r^ional and local authorities in /-eneral are not less prosperous 
than the central f;ov'.-rniiient does not mean, of couri.-;e, that there are no provinces and 
municipalicies of v/;,ich the financial position is very weak. But tnis is a problem of 
regional inequalities wi'i'ch cutF across the di fjtiric t ion between levels of government in 
gene ral . 
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It iij lii,^5niy likely, therei'orv.^ , that tiun-e will be room I'or- a iw^mtur financial par- 
ticipation of iht' Lrovinceij and icun icipai i t i t^a in th.» I'uturo. This joala take th(3 form ultlier 
of a reujction oi' the L>t?rcenta^::e of :Uato L-;ubGicilec to the < uiipuli.^ory flchooly or oi an 
increase o^' the res : oruj i bi .11 ty ot" th(? i.-rovincey and municipalities for jucondary schooly now 
f i nana ed by : le Fe d e rai Gove rruno r. t , 

The an-.o-int of centrui ^';ov<?rnrjiont fumis becoinin,'; available in thi:^ way .-ould then be 
partly used to fina-.c? the rapidly expanain,-' co:Jt of the rf:*raainin6; part of r.-^jo-dary educa- 
tion and of hi.:her education, and partly to solve the pioblemo of ro^'ional A n-ouali ty. 

(d) He^-j.jnal i neq irili t iec 

It is hardly pos.u: to av.grer.t a reducti n of I'inarioial aid to re^rional and local 
school ^\\,ihoritie^ in .:er:.'rai wi :;iout iMresr,[nc at the aamf. time the ne^d for more financial 
aid to \he poorer r^.-aon:; o tne country. In other v;ordo the need to replac.^ a iiyutt.^m of 
frrants that favours the wealthy and poor re^-ioi\:- to the extent, by a system more delib- 

erately aimimj at a reduction of th<f re-:r,nal inequ-litiei; in educ'itior.al expenditure. 

We do not rinow enou.'h about the ^;overnment ' s re^:i,onal ueveloi.ment policy in general, 
which Lwiouia form the framevorK of ',r>-:;e jp-^cific mear-Mres / ^ nor about the exact aegree of 
the inequalities in educational opportunities between regions, nor abo.t the correlation 
between financial .;tren.-t:. am: t:.e provi^^ion of ed.;ation. Thii- prevent;:^ U:: from making more 
siecific su.:ge:cti^^n^■ ab^ut tne d-.:ree an: metho^ii; of a Huhpidy po'.icy desi.-ied to change the 
pattern of re.-ional in-^qu : i tie;j . It is K:;own, nowever, t:r-:i; the re^jional difTerenc^'G in 
educatiora: facilities are very ^^re^t ir-need and t:iis imrrvii^^ivn is confir-raed by tiie finan- 
cial data -iver earvMer ir rr.it; cuap'.-r ( pare:; 188-189 ). 'r:iii= in itself 15^5 mifficient to 
8u;^gest; that it vili h.-. wort:.v;:.iIe to investigate wnat role educational fin-iCe can play in 
solvirif- tn^^: problem. 

(e ^ Loan fir:ancin-- 

The increas- : r: total expena i tu r- fro::. p-.r -ent to , - per L:ent of Qvot^ij National 

Prodi. ct in tweiv^. years an^; the increase in tne .-.are oi tne eu u-at lonai buaget in tne total 
budget rro:, 8.^ per cent Ln I^oS to 11. -1 per c-rt : r. 107s might not be ev;:eptional in the 
li.^^r;t of international experience ^expenditure for education has ^'or.'- up very ratidly in 
many countries;, it ccul.:: certai;.ly cre:.te a number of linar.cial problems, w:,ich cannot be 
treated vitnout sufficient informati n iibout ot:;-r future claims on public funds. It it^, 
moreover, posci::.le tr.at t:e> .dur;ationa-. targets 0:. wni .:n our exp-naiture estimate is oased 
will be revised upwards, w;.icn will result in ev.n aigrier expenditure projections. This 
might easily lead to a projected lev-, of expen:i-ure wr.ich clearly exceed.^ t::e limits of 
ord : narv f i :;ar.c i al moans . 

It is tnerefore n-^essary to pay afention to extraordinary ways of :'inaneing that will 

reduce me ourJen o^ t;.e ori:nary r^udeetsi loan financin.- and the participation of private 

firms, wnereas at tne -.nc of tni:: .napt-- nome attention will also L;e paid to the financing 
of : ghe r ed u ca t i o n . 



' "^frr'i^i-' -'f-r-'^'"'" ^ -.'^^--''t ^^-^ ^- r:ove:T.m.-:-.-, .,oe. nor. a:,r: at an e. .ai i .a t ion of 

jf'ri-ff '''t^r^'":"\ i^-^'^-r^ 10 -ievilop certain r«<^ion.s 5.0 re -juickly than tho othors. 
T.*: ° ^ Frov.i:-iir,n ot equal educational facilities in every municipHJitv 

l" CO^-^'rt-^rea as unueuirao^e i ro.-r. the point of view of ef f ieie::C7 ana ha-, co riv' way to 
a ^jraaual co.-.c^-.-trat : -vr. of facilities in t.-.e larrer centre^ ° 
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F i riaru: irif': pHi't of rhe covml r-y * rscnool e xp<?rui i tji out. of Lhf r<-v*'n\i" of put lie lOHfUi, 
whilt.' -.i iinini.-J'iirv tl:" b\i:''.ien on l\\t,^ ordinary bulr*.-: o >:ov.' i^nni'Tit, , .iorr, nol r>t'd u-m* t.ho 
drain on Ih'.' counyvy^-^ r-jai r-o lur.i I'ce;.-; (ir/uipowt'i-, jkii: lin,-- kMp'ivity, luatLM-ialn and 

t^qui ; ment } . i !' %ho:'t? ar-fj ;j'j:"io\i;i :'ho;"tM:.:«'o in rijal (t^.r. .Limllod capacity oi the 

build:;!.' indurtr-y) l^vu^ inane inr will be c^f no avail or oniy nni!'t. Ihe d i i cmjI t, Trom 
ono sector to ot.ni'J-. The iii;nie of pnblio loan:), ;:iO ri'OV'- r , bar. to Tit into the coiui*i\v'ti 

monti't<ii'y poLi.^y ana i t-j i\urcL'V>:-> will a*;rM-n:: cn ■.■urronl cc m. i i 1. 1 . Ui:; of lh<- capi lal .-iiarkt-' ^ . 
Th'-?i^e ari-i oiher p no:.' L wbi'^b iimi:, t.n*r :-0:?.= i i i ] i r, s of app.lyin;- tdii.; kir,..l of finan^Mr^r 
I'ali ouL.:ide in-: .'Oop^J of I:.::' r-,'port. 

Loan f iiiar.c i r:.:, jec^-nily, in ju.'tifi^'d in Uhjuo ca^-'H wb:'.>r«,' oxp-.'^vi i ture i of an excep- 
tional or temporary nalur-..'. i'h-^ tpir';:t.l;n vneint-r- tb^' '^x.endlLure in fo be conn 1 a e n.-d an 
inVL'f^ tnhr^n t (in ;n:-r.lra.'t to curi'ont c (...r..>ump i on ) is obviounly irrt^'levant in :b'' ii-.-id of 
education. It in ; '^i^n*' ral : y a.^-ree.: :.bMt a ve!'y .'r-eat part of education in lo ie ccnnilt^r^Hi 
non-phy^;ical i nv-.^ij vin-.Ti : . Th-.* ract, now'^ve:-, ihat raont of th'.- cxp-nvKl tunc or: edacalion i, on 
a r-i^current; naji^- :i:aKej; it un:^ui-,ablH :o ie ri.nanc'jd out of l..ann. Only tria:. par*i :.hat can 
be oori.jidered o xc^/p t i on-;l or * •?n:porary may ne :'Lnanct^:i out: oi' loann, tbe mno r t i rat ior* of 
wh:;;b. car. follow w::','n 'i* xp'.*nd i t u r--.) in baci-: on i:-s norpj.al level. 

ror a:: Icanl part of thf; j. rc ,}■?:: ;n.;rea;>' in xp^Jnd i tu r^: cn ncnooln in AuniiMa, thid 
Cornii*;ivr. i.r faifi.!!^:. Tb-^ i':^::>^ oc;.o-l A:-\ nan r^^jni VOJ i\ a nn iatM-abl-- Lnci'^eane i?i clans- 
rocni r- ;•. i r-/::.-^n: n i:; :;rL:;riry -:■ i una i.. n \ Zo b- finar^.c-'d by rdn' rnuni c i pal i t. i - j ana provincen), 
wn:c:\ nncwi3 a c-rr^a::. p-jak. "n-; f'lcv :.nar. th*:; nuriibur' of pupilL- in aino exp^n led to decline 
af'er a p'^aK iian i e-ni r-^'acned , can :;niy incn-an'^ r ne irr^'.;n_:ar nafiir-- of annual inventnj^nt 
r-?q .. I ren^-^n "c . In cer*:air, neclor-J of :';C'U:.-;a:'y education ^:reat arrrarn in n: ac-- and oquipnienl 
::ave aevelcpe^i. Tn".-:e arrearn an; jrinin n:'n*a:;lon exintinn in nir-n-^n v-nanition ri^ay make 

it .:^^o..iary to anopt a cran:; pro.--ra;:.r-.-- tna:. exce-nn 'div' n /rinal financiai l.ii:ii^n anu junLi- 
fi^3 loan finan-'in/;. 

rlann arr alr^'iny uni-'r- j ra i on in tne i-iininfry of r'inan.rt; lo i^nn-'' a p'ubiic loan, 

to tue aiLOur:r, of dcr. .l,f''. '^i. ^,CCO [i:il,i>r: to finance ine 'nwr-' ncnool i nv-.- n M;nn^ pror:ra: 



of xunic ipal i t i -n . Tne ai::orl i na: ion of lain 1 Viti wenl : aav- ;,o^:ie finan't^d by t:ie munici- 

pal i-ti-s but t:b-^ i.ri :-';n t. w^.;,ld ne i by r;ne I-'e-ivral GMve»n:;rj"n^ . ^ opokonmen of Vne 
■einidtry of rinarn:^ were ra'aier nc^^p'. inal ai.'o;.". t;ne pon;-^i b i 1 i lV of uninr loann an a ineann 
to fin an c e s c ! lO o ^ e x c ' n^.n it u r*-; o f 'a i • c • ? r: i i v - r^r.::: e n - . Pan t. e x p - • i e n c e n e " n; n t o ina ve been 

le^ii sa V i3f ac lory . Ti^e accn:::;.]laf i on ^f -a-^ • al i r.al lankn ;n ^ne y-nr'n anead , tne ur^:enoy 

( ' j 

of tine pi^'joleL'ni lo :e fr-icd ' an: t,riv, p-.-rnap:.- t-n:;], ora ry , wornonin,-; lOf b uu. t,a ry conntraintt 
n:i^.:nt nixply force au^::oritivn to r-evme if.-i exi^tirv: policy an.: hav; r»jcoui-i:^e to lenn tra- 
ditional meariT' oi" financ:r.,y in or.:er "o a.v. id an -^ven (:^'^:i'.>^r accurr.u i at i or; of arnear-n in the 
future . 



(1) Thin, of courn*-, wcul j a, -a In rennet i:. a r-ela*. ive increane oi' :die fiivinciai burder. on 
t ::e cent ra 1 ro v e r nme n t , 

I ) To r*^ e n t i o r: o n i.y a f e w po I n \ r . ■ l a r c o i n c i c i nr Ir. li va*; : I ti e e f f e c t n o f t he 1 ' ? o J c n o o 1 
A c V e x I ■ : nv : i ' t n e c o.r, p u 1 no ry 3 en . o rj i 3 b;,' ''> n ♦ r y ■:' a r , t. n r e 0 r ■ a r. i t. i fj n 0 f l e ,-i c f'l e r t. ra i n i : i/^', 
a m t he creation of t e ri e w t y p 0 0 ! ' t a 0 : 1 e r t r a i n i r; c o 1 i e r a , t h e x i n. tin; n o rl a e o f 
teacnera;, ^ne erio:':noun arrears in ni^her education. 

1, ? } Trie creation and r'r? : lacein'''n l of ni^dily nualifiej :^ar;pow(Jr "in not ari od\n.:at i-'m lask 

can be pont::.onec or nprean o.t ov-t a rrvater nu::iber of yearn w:tn:ut nerinun "ffects on 
t :. K' A u nl r' i a r; e- c 0 n o m;; { f a i I u r e t o n 0 1 v e lain p :■ 0 [■ I e rn b e t; a u : n f n rv 1 n a r • n c a r c * ; 'Mir. b* t I ^ ad 
to a vie ion..- circle in wnici; tne ne/'ative i:npa;t on tic ;*row'n. ■):' :.n- na*. ;/nai ii.con.e 
mar:*- future pon;- i b i J i I i to finance a no.U'.i n ';v-n n::iaii-r. 
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(f) Public veraus private financin/;; 



A3 in muny other countries, trer.du in the ay:; tern ot* financing oduc?ition in Austria ahowi,i 
a tendency towards a ^^reater conti-ibution of public funds aa a.'^aini^t private aouroeo of 
finance. The /.';overnment ii\ iiubaid iyin^; private inBtitution:^ to a greater extent than before 
or simply takin,^: over private achool^:;, the public .sector in itoelf is expand in/; more rapidly; 
fees and other sources of special rtjvenue are declining'; (either absolutely or relat iv(,'ly ) ; 
the goverrunent increases ity expenditure on acholarshipa and other forma of students* aid, 
etc. It is very difficult to see how this tr^.id ooula be reversed except, perhaj s, for 
certain ai-ecial types of education which will oe discuJjsed below „ The trend towards greater 
public participation does not seem to be merely the outcome of a deliberate government policy, 
which could be chan^;.jd easily, but at least pai'tly the result of the admitted inability of 
private insti i^utions to face the rapidly growing; costs of schools and tlieir prusi^-ure for 
greater t'ovurnment subsidies. 

In spite of the fact that th--' possibilities \;o increase the share of private finance in 
education .^^enerally see:n to be very li.Tiited, it is certainly worthwnile to investi£;ate ways 
by which the financial participation of directly interested private sectors mi^'ht be in- 
creased in t.'iose types of education where cieficiences n:ake themselves most dii^ectly felt, 
e.g. privvite industry an«i commerce in respect of vocational, technical and -omir.ercial 
education, farmers' organisations in af^riculturrtl schools, etc. 

oome private firms, facin^; shorta^;e of qualified manpower, offer to dei'Osit substantial 
amounts of money (sometimes Jch . IC , OuO ) into the saving accounts of ti:Ose pupils in technical 
schools who undertake to -n'^e:' tu^,' firn-i's service after compaetin.: th.eir studies. This seems 
an indication both of tr.e great scarcity of trained tt>ci:nicians and of the availability of 
private funds. 

It is our un :ers tand in,;: that Au.itrian tax laws io t:ot contain any provision to ap:.ly 
tax exemptions for s;. ontaneous privat^^ fir.ancial conti'i but ions to education, ^imilai* to the 
systems existing ir. u.any countries, of r,ax exeuiptions oi\ investments in physical cai.ital, 
private investments in education coulu ce enccurag^^d by way of freedom from tax. ^uch a 
system would not only encOL^rage tne finar.cial participation of private firms but all other 
forms of private contributions (en':iowments, ^:ifts, eta). 

It is doubtful whether t.-.is method alone would i-e sufficient to iruiuce private firms 
individually to participate more actively in eaiication. cieen from triL- point of view of the 
individual fir::, expenditure on ed-.ication anu training- is a very risky investment, if only 
because of uncertainty about the length of time auring which tne firm will enjoy the benefits 

of the investment made. Any trainee might q\:i t after a relatively short period of service. 

For indu:-^try and commerce as ;i whole tr;is risk is of course murjh t'maller. For this reason 

attempts to en -ou rage repr*»sentati ve organisations of these sectors of the economy is 

probably more successful tnan to interest private firms. 

Where necessary and possible tnis integration of private enterprise in th.e field of 

educatior. could ta^e tne for*nj of active co-operation between public and private bodies, e.g. 

in a form in wfiifh part of ti^e real, resources is brou-ht in by the government (say: teachers, 

and administrative and inspectio!i staff), while private industry bears the rest of the costs 

(say. room, equipment, maintenance, sc:iOlarsrii ps or wages of students). 

(g) Financing- of hi.'her education 

The financing of nirh-r education, certainly, is too difficult anci complicated a subject 
to be dealt with in the scope of one brief paragraph. In oection 4(f) below, some uetail is 
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provided on Ihf ex; i.'nn Uut'^.- pal r-ii Tor iii/jifr t-MiuMt.; 'i. tM.'iv.\M'n l^lSo {.itM i'oS which pr'.f- 
ticu.Uirly iriclu.uM fi !'r.'-il i r-t.'c t i o!i or" furi.ij Hw;<y Tr-f!.. .iir-vct p rci v i i on ol" ^jdiio^a ; orw. 1. I'av."]]- 
iti«,'S toW'UMy rion.- irvlir'-.'ct uxp^'iM i t.uro LUK.-i''.i an;i oth-T' ; r-:ir.;.i f'e tli , Th-- i-AiMufii : (ni 

.kirvriy 1^)05 of tii^' :-;i:;i:,t:ry <^ J" lunt. iui: ^-iv.-; H c:'i', ic'il r va l.'.ia I : of t,h" .■ i i.aai. i i.ti that 
has ■iL'V'.vl .pe.l , Pi'*: i;!Mj(^r' pOiat^; of i i; t :'<ai I ar^?: 

- ^itai'j ijcfioiarsfii p:3 and ut^a^ f r\.f:!-,:' o[' ..uait aid w..' jh.* ,;-r'i.'atly ext'Mi.iL'a U'oa^^hly -U.' 
linioa ; . Tn'.' -.i.airi purpose! j » :' ru?w Acv ui. oludenta.^' A.d w^t'c la) 1.0 i n^; r'r a taio 
riurah*.-r- o ta^a^jii , t-.;pt'cuai I.y Inc part icipatl^.n of liir Jowor iuc c>i::<- .:r'ou;a, ar-d (h) 
t.o iinpr-ove . 2 a l:,; * pt -rf 0 r-maaot^ , i:uwtjvt;r, !;o »;XOopLionaL : ]u; r-ea>,;i' in la" numhrn uf 

!'ari ■ wa,.; r-j j.,^ r.u^d i.:ii:':n^: r-.-::-ai% yoano. 

- Tnt- :n'»a/i-io in 'a.o nuirila'r of i'laff an.i Ir.-- : i.Vin^ ti:.- •!! t; in h 1 : .L ,1 1 r.,-'.-' ana L-.;ai,inont 
;^:.ayT;d far ;f;a:raJ tdu^ incrr'a:.-e in tao nuirda.?:- of atujivn^a- li.at. a oiiua*. i0!i hai3 
d--v.-l :)^c:i w;.:ch ao:]cr':;-d a.; a ^lal-, o !' cri;iln. Air-<:ady in 1'^ = '.: -I \''o-' Aantr'ian 
un^ vt--:; : 1 : ^-ici wa:^- ..n.oi I i af :;o t:o r-i : y t^-ippot: and fa:- below L n r c raa I : • 'n a^ :;• tan.iaraa ; 
t-vTi y^;-an;. ^a:or Lh-j oit-na*.: n v u' f ir :r.or^- orilioal. 

- li* lai:-.- of ^ni.-, Au.^:. :'ia io n \. : ! , -xionia;,-- C'n" of tar; v:ou nt. ry ' i-! uoanc'^at .'OOJio: 
ni.'hiy e.r:oalvd an>i .a.aiifi'ni ::.anpow..- n , a I a twirv'ain, jC- nvn a.'nl of lox.a'l a rolnu 'n t,:; 
ar-" for*-::'n .:vti:,a; ?(.■ p-r j:.'n*. uf an-; f:'0;i. i n .: a ;^ l 'i Ma.;-'d oo-.Jn'ni"o; aJLi;Oo.>'n 
ta;»-y pay 'rip:-- f'V--o,:.nio :a i-^.n. "a.^-^a IT p^a' o-nt. of wnaT mey co::^; In*- ^;o vo rauLont . 

A Dart f :a;a r , ::.ar;y f-raiua'.-ai of Aunlrlat; oni^nin iv^av*:" ;a.-' coanir-y t>o laK'' up 

1 '.-i;:-rV. a:'rua2 -a'a.'vn h-K;aoov ;ja;-:ri'a.: ar^; n;yh'^r or r»*L;oarch oppo r:.un,i t.i t::-' arr 
i'-' ',1^ r "n "in in Aaa t. ra a , 

Tnia; s i l;.a 1 .a. .'iv:-: n j a rra::::- r :n--,-'. : no w.a.jn ;y h^:? worta : nv-/ o * : oa * : nr ' 

To waa: ox^,--:.':. wiJl it n- • .a' rar v , .! . r : no *ao.* jo;:.::].- va*oad<"-, to ;a;if'. l n-.r : i r 1 bu Li on 
of avaiLa^^o fain.: a'A'ay '.'y...:. n L . f>r:i.^; of ^o. ion ' a:o 'A^wanoo : V'^cl Lrov.i:-:.on ^. f ■•iiaoa- 
tior\ai f •:io i 1 ; :. i taj : r::cr'-^ ^n ; laii otaff ■ a.:.ro aoxiiiary ot,ar'f r*':;ina' tdio 

bur<:::-ai of ro-lira^ a^.; L : v i ; i • ^ ;a. t-/ao:.,n-- o:.af"' an: r'o.a-'jroh W'-rK'-n..;!, :;.or'- r'oo::. nn 1 a'p; i p::.'.oil , 
mor^:' r-;;ooar^;h f ao ; i i ■. i -00:' .•.v-n w.*:nou:: a far-t-n-'r moroaso in ycaol ansa i pa , a ;a'rvi*>iy ;rarroan-nl 
"supply" of -/anaa^ ion (inor-; ^^..ao-o. niiah: nav-' a favo-i-abit^ effect: or. "demand" ( '.a, noifi^T! t.3 ) , 

if a f..r:n-a' ir.'r»^a;a^ in f i r.ar. j ^ a:o o'.aa-aits in dev^:::r;d nojesoar-y, wo,^ia il not 
bf^ prvf':^ rac. i.-- oiv^ in:.- ai: ia. ;a.- for;:, of ioano : ro ;onid of ocno Iar;a;i ;^s? Th.:;; fo:Tii of 
ala :n:;:hl no-, oni^y Vrt.i::. -': ;.:.o bi.r^or. or. aov--nn:r.-ait„ ba (aftor ^iCino lirnu- ba*. c:)a.;d 

also br: mar; : po 1 a :,-M ao a:. 1 n ■ r".^:;.''n*. '.o ■•o a: ra.'; t :.'a':fL0w of f:raaual-vO ::o o'/r:-:r 

00 ■ r iv*o . 

To wna: ovr...r^^ priva','- ini.o'ry : i n :.a r- a : -a I f : naJ.o i a! : y ar : olb'^rAiae) : a rapid 

e X t:enr; i ■'o. of r'-aanron f a;; i i i : -af; 

Woj:.o i ■. ; f'ooabi-:' to crar\--' i-^-::: to ff;ne:-:n oL'.M^aa.o ,jp ;.o an a:nonn^. tnat ropr-'a:onfo 
tne aotaai oa:-r--a.r. ■jo:.;\o r--r o:. .:^"r:*,? 'iPr-.-- an: i 1 1 ro r i rn 1 :.a * o exonanr^e of rtaienT::j ::ii.;a.t be 
desirabie fr'on: tn-* poin": of v:-/W of i n mat i '.a:a i ooii id ar i ra.' am nnao r-o land 1 no - wia'n tho 
baiara:^o of 'a. is oxobanrC"'* :o ro ;:.o^a. 'iaoino': 'no ;joaiVry thn*. faO"^< noriooo in:,-'rria: oiffi- 
ooltiori, rbor- ::. i.a.l :o ^jvri-ry r-a. .:. ',0 av-j p r; r i '/r' to *a." tr'oiriin.' o' r:.-- oo-iritr-y'r own 
c i t i e n o , 
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The proMent; chaj-ter provui-:-} a nie;u-5ur'o of lU>.' i-f.-ioii rcu?:.; w;.ich wiU have to be iiiobiLiaed 
it* Auutria lo expaiiil i I;;, i/du.jat i nnal ::-v;.it.-i; in Mie ilocade .l^)u')-i'j75 roUf'.h'ly lo Uif extent 
foreyoen in Cuuptor II. The /-t^soufce ei;! i:nat.,-i .-rivcn hcr-t.' eon;-. I. i -.u te a ■juant, i t.at i ve I'^'t'ereaee 
point that help in /-[aUe-.Ti r.,/.' the iiupofnarhr^' o;" tlwev^ L'Olio.v ooruj.l lai.i oti:.', to ho developed in our* 
next, and final, ehapte'r-: I) th" ,''r'-'at effort that, wl.l. I havt; to be excftr'd \ v. ordei- to pr\^vide 
the educational facili Ci»:;;3 nt-'ceu^a ry I"or -.'Ven tlie mlninium edu'atiotial expanai.'n which denio- 
graptiic, social and economie factors impose o\. AmUrvia duriri;- the next 10 year.s; j) the need 
to strive for coaiUderably riior-e than th;.it [minimum in th».) fielu of i^ocorvlary education ho an 
to met't the urgent manpower requi re iienti^ of ar. ec'noniy in traruiitiori aa well au; a .social 
demand that may rije more rapidly in the futui>.' ta'in it hai; in the pac't; and '5) the neceaaity 
to improve the efficiency of Ih^i edacat : orr.il iiyL;teai to :nake :.aich expanaioti po:.i;-. ible with the 
limit'.?d re^ourceb* tiiat ar'^ or- can be made available. 

In the prt?.^:'nt chai ter, e;-t iinat'^s ar-; ,::ve:; of r-jqai reiuenta for tne tiiref laajor 

type^i of r(n>ourcej wh i ■..•a :nu.-t be provii^*d: school ac 'uirwiioaat i n!;- , te:ich.'ra and i'inance. 



School accora:;.odati ono 

Projections of tn-.- adiitioaai scaoul .-pace r;e->de'i be twee:; ]^-)e5 a:v.i 1^7^ wer-e !::ade xor 
the ^jeneral compulhior-y schools ( exc iua i n.;- tne n^w poxv ^^-■'ciinie cour:je.s) well aj for ail 
school typej at the : n termed i a t: - and :;ec.'e:d';ry lev-l. Tne raw data which fon;->d the barjic 
for the as.-essrnenti^ were supplied by local headina:^ rn , thu:? avoiainK any unwarranted 
assumption::; as to the ^en-ral a; plicabil i ty of trer.d.; that inay be li:i.ited to certain r^v'ions. 



1. General corr.ijulr.o ry schools 

In the case of the ,;:e:ieral corr^pulscry scho..^;, th- local estimateL: of enrolnr-nts and 
numbers of classes - based on, e .iemo.-raphic factors, local scnool buildin.-.; projects, and 
the likely conrv. jjuences of structural to-.:!- 1 io:. '-aan^-ei^, houiiin.'; and area development 
projects, etc. - were collat.-d ana reviewed at the province lev-1; the projections, with 
respect to enrolments, aid ::ot ciffer significantly from those made in the 1st Assessment of 
Chapter II despite the radical a if ference in the m-nho is used. 

The sur-vey snowed a nu^nber of new classrooms w;.: ;h will be made availabl- between 1965 
and 1975 as a result of exi-tin,- school huilain^ and e:U.ar^;emsnt projects, the deficit tiiat 
will still exist over arc above that number at trie end of the period covered, and the approx- 
imate cost involved in both the existin- projects an j in the adaitional buiJaiw: tnat will 
be required. 

The main results, w i t.h respect to the public scnoois, may be s a;.n;ari sed as fo.iiows: 
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Tab.L»? MO 



Niijiibt.T' of 
now c laiJiji'oomtj 



Co Lit oT building; 
and onlaiY^etuorit 
(i^jb4 pricun) 



New claoarooniH roMullin^.; t'roi[i oxistirv;; 
build in,*.;^ and ^Milfir-.'-eiih-'nt; pi'oject^j 



4 . ''f ^'^ b i I i i on .Job i 1 .1 1 n^.';? 



Keinainin/v- doficil ol' ?fMA cIai:T:3room:j piuti 



500 cl -iLiur-ooma already planned by iJal-^bur'e', 



provirice (whioli did not iiidiu-ate number- 
arid typei.5 o L' build i n.-:5 ) 



1 . 4 60 bl 1 L i on Jcf\i] 1 i tiff 3 



F.ain tr»nancL' , r't-nova t i uti , tl' t iitce::;i -n t, o:' old 
bulldin^;,^, rlc 



'tOV- mi Hi on i;.^'hillin^';:3 



Tctal t'i-,l i luated .'0.;,t,i:i roui-.d rirur..';-) 



0.^". billion ochillin^';a 



It wai3 iraat<*d , nG'A-jvey, thai the :a'0ve total ooald be reduced to iiomo 5 billion 
Liohi 1.1- i ri.i';^ i ; li.' ■oiutruotiGn of gyfiinaoia and worK rooruLJ io teniporaivily pOi3tponed, 

2 . Intermediat'r; a n .i rucoiidary scnools 



A similar erri'.iry was conduc i-i.^d at locax levi.-l for the ii. tu niu^diate and i^ooondary nchoois, 
and one of tne factor^^ taktjr into account ir; thi:.? caije wai^; the i\U^i n^: ijoc-ial demand. The 
agf^re/?;ate ol the local e.;timatt'U indLcatL'd an irici-eaLje in participation ratios for the rele- 
vant age groups from 15.3 p^?r cent in 1964/6 5 to 19.3 pur cent in 1969/70. but a national 
review of tiiese est i::.at'jc; by zhe i-'ederal I-iinistry of ^lidjcation r<JoUlted in reviciorifi which - 
becau3e of fi.nancial, teciitiical ana ad::.i:;i :f-".trative coristraintJ: on school b^iilding possibil- 
ities - brou/?;ht zhe projecL^-d 1969/70 participation ratio down to 16.9 per cent and indi- 
cated an anticipated ratio of 19.B per cent lor 1974/75. 

The additional classrooms that wo ..la be needed in 1974/75 after couiple tiori >f current 

CO an: t .rue t ' on ealarr;em*-n t projects - no sach projects exiL:t aii yet for tiie second half of 

the decade ujiier jonsid^.^ rat i ::)r; - arr- sriown tnilow for purjlie and private intermediate and 
(1) 

secondary schools: 

All intermediate ,.-.a secondary schools 3,414 adJitior:al classrooms needed 

Public schools al^ne " " " 



The est ijna tt.';.; of l;.*; .'ie.T.ar.d for nvw teacn-irj l-tween 1965 ana 1975 insiuaed three 
GOmDonen ts : 



(1) The role of urivat'i.' r.cr.ools -is much rnor'e important i r, iieconuar'v '.i\:.:2\ i:. com^'Ulsory-l^.^vel 
educatl n. ^'^'e' 'Chapter 1, section A4. 



Teachers 
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( i ) ;*iX pan; ; i (.m '\'ii:t?;' I 



Th.i::. wa;; b:.i..;t,'a un \-tn' ''nru Lii.-tU L-Xj^'tn:; i on p ro j i';; t,.'ii in Iht- j.^inool acc ommoiin I. i (Ui nurvoy 
dencrlbi.Hi ubove . Th-' numb^!- ol' Loai:n»'i'ii p»M' .'lann wa.-; ca 1 c .,1 a t^^l , for' liu> {-.l'iujvaI cotnpulnory 
i-jchooitj, in accor'dancf." w : f.h I'lu- pr'ov i ; ur:.; o;' lin) Kinanou ; ua,L i :.!a t i on Act o.f I'i^)') (exLM'^)t 
for the poly tucnn Ic cour-:;*.* - JtM;t;ioi; b.' ot' tiii:.; oiiaitcr'). l^'or thi.- i ri te rruud i a It; nrui ;,;rtcon- 

dary ucjhooL.-;, the iL^acn i I'orcv ;,arv:tn wnr, fiij:;,urih?d to Lncir^'aiU' in dintH't proi;oi-tiun to llu? 
increai;ie in th(.^ prudi.ct oi' thf tuta.l. nuint;*-:- uf c'La:;..«'^; n.n i. t i p 1, Lt.'d by thr wot.'k.l.y nuirda?r of 
pt-TLodc Off ta)ai;;:(.' r' a:;, .wl \.>y : b-.' v' u r* v i cu.l a , 

V ii ) Aast'i;'^' l\l\.' J 

TniG wau as.-iKi.^d cjn.;t:ant at x : .M; : r:.- ■ i.^'Vi'lu. It i. importnnt to lioto that, althou^/h it 
wa:.; not pOUi-. i i/.U' tc .--ivt; >iu.ir:t Ltati v^i expr-taj.^i on tu exi^'ctv-d cbnn,f-:or. in ihe rate, wa:;5ta^-;t? 
will, in fact, rioo, ejpociaJJy at tne -::o::i:.iLla;or\v-i!'-.':ioo I lova-:, a^.; a r''':;ult of the ,i r.ci't'aii In/.: 
propor-t ; '.,n of l'';r..aLt' t-jifc::<: , 

(ill; :<o: ]ac.-:.>-iu ^.s^an.i 

Triii; deraaiid oo:;iponvnt i exp-'Ct-M to r; jt: ra;. i..i:y ovc th<.^ r^ext ..lecade at botii the 
primary an^l :;uoondai'y i';v.j.].,j :i n v:--w of th- a^-: L;trujt;:rt; of tn^- proLsmt teaci.in^- force. 
Assuii-n^r, for example, that nil teac:if?r;;. r-.- tired at thu a^aj of o5, tiie number oi" T'e t i remen tfJ 
would i;.crea:.;e in the ,:on('i-ai conu.ul.;- ^ r-y oCnool;-5 fro::. 30o in ivoo to 67b in I*:??!:* and, in 
the ^^;ent^rai oeccr;dary oc::ooii>, froir. 74 to .-'5b durirv th^.' L'ame period, ri.sin,^5 to 3C8 by J,978. 

It was deteriniried , riov-jver, th.at the trui> futur'.- oituati^r, rt.raid be most faitnl'illy 
represented by ashjuir: : r,'< th-at every Ljef!una teao.aer will rr.tii'e nt th'» :er:;;.itted - but not 
obli,-.:a tory - af.'e of 60. 

The tnree co:r;ponen je.;c ri b-.-'d above ii:aJe up t:ie overaJl kieriiano wnioh way calculat.?d 
for each of t:.e school typeo. :h-n, for th-^^ in t- r:r.-d ia t" and ia?condary ^jciiools - in wr.ioh 
teacnera wi::h •.:iffyn?nt kind.: of edu 'it: -.aJ . j tr. L i r; i oa t i on:j exirt - tlie ov^'rall derrind 
fif;urei: were broken down, by typv.^ of a:ploi:ia .;u'i.. i f ioat Lon; this wa:; aone by projecting- the 
exiiGtin^;; distribution of diploma (p^a Ii f i ca ti oni:- in each type of ucnooi irito the future. 

r'inai.iy, an ovn-rall -:up;:ly ana de::;and i.rii;..r..;e r>::eet for aiJ public and private^ ^:en- 
eral co:npul:-ory, as well a:; i r. te r:r,-d ia and i^eco/.d^iry school :5, wat3 arawn up. This covered 
teachers hold:,n' :,hv' two typen of d:pxon.a ouai if icat i on.; which account for the overwhelming 
majority of th-^- teaci.in^-: for'ce: teacner:; with .;eneral cornpul :,vOry (primary, upper primary or 
special) school aiplomas, anii t;.. se witri ^-en-rai secondary lichool teaching; diplomas. The 
suppty or new r-crji:.:; -.o Ln^> -^eacair;.- l, !-jf-yyio!i wao derived fro:r: thr^ teaca.ur traininr out- 
put estimates of Cnapter IT, wnioh were corrected in accordance witii thr- percenta^'ie of 
g rad ua t e s d e e me ^ i i k e 1 y ao t u ; ^1 i.y to o i r. t o t ac : : i n . 

As ■. r^nu]: of the cor. f ror.t ^: t : c:. of o.p:.jy an: d^^mana, tne aefjeit :n Leacrnjr^' qiialified 
to te icri in ..'-n-rai co:;.pul;;ory ncnoclr wa:i ejtimat-d to :;e: 



(1; i<e^:ardirv: m^; roi- uf t::- :-:,at- in reiatioi. lo teacher.: in ihe private :;orioolf:;, see below. 
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Accord in,-: to liu* luipi-iy aiu;t?:i:imt'rU 



2nd 



tt 



II 



For the uorlod l^)70/i'J71 - . 1 L'74/.l -JYL^ 



According: to the iLst i3upp.l.;/ ai;.wJLji5int..'n t 
I. 2rui 



4 , \>00 



The dufi.ci.t of teacht-?ri? with ^rtjuora 1. iiU'coiui :l:\v :.'ichooi teaehiri;'; qis-si .i T i oaV. i i.iu-; wau 
estimated ao followe: 



Financial Resourco Neoas 

1 . Dlvisioi. of financial roaporKsl bi I i ty .-Lmonf" .^^;overiirri'jnt Icv^?!:] 

While the municipalities have, in particular, operational r»-tj lonin bi .!. i t y for all tho 
public general compulsory schools aa well as for nearly naif of all public comin*.' reial 
education, and the provinces for all compulisory vocational uciiication, the Federal Tt .vi^rnment 
bears more than three-quarters of all public expend iturt? on t:jc::oolt;. Virtually all teacr.ers' 
salaries in tht.' public ^ent;ral compulsory schools are, for example, paid by the Federal 
Government, as is half the total salary bill of the compulsory vocational schoolfj. In 
addition, the Catholic Church schools - whioh repreaent by far the major portion of private 
education and wiiich play an active role, e,g, in teacht^r trainirif^ and, to a ler;Ger extt^nl, 
in general and tecnnical :>3C0ndary education - receive a utatt' subsidy amounting- to the 
salaries of 60 per cent of their teach in^; personnel. 

2 . Basis for the two prelections of educational expenditure 

(a ) cinrolipent estimates 

Two projections of public expenditure on education were made. The first, a nr-,-! im i luiry 
estimate carried out in August 1965, was based on tne 1st As:3esijraent of future enrolments 
(see Chapter II), and the second, drawn up in February 1966, on the les:; con^>ei■^'ative 2nd 
Assessment, which took social demand trends into account. But during the period tiiat elapsed 
between the two expenditure projections, an amendment to the 1962 School Or^:anisat ion Act 
was adopted postponing-;;; the statutory increase in the teacher/ pupil ratio.^"^^ Ther.^fore, the 
2nd expenditure projection assijmes the maintenance of the 10b3/6d ratio, vith the result that 



(l) See Chapter I, Secti^"»n A4 . 



For the period 1965/1966 - 1969/^ ^//O 
1970/1971 - 1974/1975 



, 100 



1 , dOO 
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it. I'ur''';!*".:! :Ulb.-.t.:i; t, I'l.iv ItiW." - ' >: I* " rn 1 i ' 1 1 f ■ !ijitii 



fi rririo i a I d:il:i cl" -ill i^l'Mv- , Mm im l i .^i^v av.i i i -il' ; . Ari ••>:.•,• pt. j wa;' .'-j j w" v< ■ r , ;"u.'- 

iii/';lu)r" u>l u>>:a I, i , irn' yt;ii' I'li^-.i iM'-tu^ .-a t''.,")u.a' : i.ii'.' < • xr< * p. ^ i la'i 1. 1 y \ : in 

bu<l.va?tary apf r-v^pr ia t. ; i.^r..; r>.'lvi>j"i: iat,'. ;it. i ; i-,:,, j.j th,..;,. c i rcuna; ' aar.' .• , ti;'.- a.-.- o:" 1 ,ia 

IUk' t.aav ya:' w.'Wli !i;iv- i-'-ai .-.^a r'-.i . i ,• ' : aav-' v<;'v law a>.;:. f : • : ; ma t- a. . 



(a) iMr^or;ia'L_:'xp>'aiij_a:v 

It, wa.i a.aaini"a ?a.t". ■ - a aa • ' :'"a. aa.i:-"-'.; i !•"'■• 'i ac i' 'a- ."i:,;'' a;'- aa tn- r'^al 

r-l .,;e i T^il : . r:a i r' j.; jai- L p^a a .; . ; a - : r: ! a a,' Xc : " - a^j.. , ^ I i : a a > i ''i in 

L\nO lo Iba in a.-V'j.^^^ Ta i a pc:* • 'a.; a .: taa, ; i. ' i. a. ; r ■ aa.aa:-^; \ a . >: -.•■••p- 

u:> w \ paovir-aja o :" tii-' r^a;l- o:' * a-- •. a Miiy ar.a iiia-a-a a.;.' a;i; f. a a.- ai a lay •■:';''^rt,a 

t-o T'-alajt,' ari'«*ata; aa.'Uji.'a i a ^-ai :a :,a" .a,:a,. 

Aitri r-a;:"at lo ta^' iiaint)'-a o M-aa.'a".;, [a iaia--a ^■■.r.':-- :ai" ; ;a, Aa-'v-a. aa , a\i;n;;:a a i a^a 
in Chapo'.?:* !], onr.ia:a-'l -a; I ma T:-a\ ol" ;,--a.a.'-:" : a , iKf/-- W',a''- uav i :ia a J;a,;ia of 

C'llciilation :a Lir.it MXp-aia i ' a ^ a^; j -a: : .a. . la :a.- a aa. a a^aaa aa: !'al.:o wa.' aaaumfa 

between ziiti aiao in at,-!:':' ata: laa'. ia -a: ro n \ ; la'.'.'.T aa.;M:a' !. i wa:.; iiiraa- 

lhaija*;ao^o Lr. .:r'iW.ra' lla- .aa.va:a y r > ^■:c'ii.j:. . 

The a^aania ara; un a- r.i.y iaL^^ t^i.c i raj--ataja o:' ".•■aaair;.; .''a:':" :'aa 'a;-- :aa;a.t,\^:i r.. r-f 
:i:^-aer t-duoa', iaa v;ur't.', aow'-v.':-, j 1 :'a a-a: , -Vaii-.' l':.-- aa;. ia jI' a:.aaan:a: ',o :;lai:':' v e x •.: i u ; i a/.* 
ti^e Ar: Ac.-iao:::! -cO naa -or-.- :aatn aaaa'*: :'-iw-a-r; ; -^■■■/"-b ta; i-a/'*, baaf^a'. a p :. !'> ■ a a : a a aa , aa 
rioted in "a^^- paavi.- ,g :a:'j:, ioa, aav- ir.itaeaava aaaa^.a.y a ; n -a Ta.r' laL-a^r yair- aiai a a^i-ail 
imp^^.v^.aIivn I i a 'aa-^ r:t;i() i.a.: a.l:'--aay ;-ip:aara-a. '"'laa-, lo av^-i i una ar- a' u ::ai ta a;: :.].': f'o.\''- ru:i.>i:\l* 
detearnin ^:or. r:o solv-j 'a.-- paablo:;., i: w :a.'^' ■ ;";'or:a w ul:: ::.a!a ;.o :;riar the 
rar.io to roaa::.ly ?.na l^'vai ; -Va. 

(b) Oth^r c:.rrarat exa^r:a i. r e 

Our ae lit, ex pena i tu r--^ otai>::' vaaa I'oa para/aa.-'.L i.a ''Xpr-.;a'a: i ri ^aa Aua:;r.;aa fiiaiacial 
data aa a pa rcaa ta/:;*^ or" all aaaa-a\ v xpvnd : ^' ^ a- . ia vi-rw 'ai- iaa lab i I i ty o:' Ma-:aJ p'-i-c^-nt- 
a^reu, tn'^y could not ba ai::a';' ; ro av.: *;-d ;ato laa :'.j\aaa; tiiay w-ra aajuat-ai, waai'-; it fieorri'vi 
appropriate, to take account of ..•:ra.>wai aar-.air::; ia t,ae i* < r i a i a.paaya- or o variar,i.;aj 
from what ia ooaaidared rior::;aI ia ^.ta.-r aourr.ri'ra. Ia :b(^ caaa o:' niaa^'a aja at.i a, .:iai:,e 
arbitrary aaaump I iaaia haa :.o t.^^ i:-aie - ir: aba'T.aa oi' ar:y a;prapriai" b-aia o:' pao.i-ction 

for an important group of i'.f.^ms: aca.oiarGaipo aa;: c 'dj- r aooaal r:;aaaar-a, aaV'.a;tm'.ait .--raalb- 
for iitudenta' hoasia^/, iav>^a iiian la qa : pn:'.a;^ , ; ax a-nd ia.v;re or. an i v- ra j :,y aoap-ir^i^a. 



(i; a-^rrivf'd :>c:n aatima^'ia ::.'iae ia faapt-r ill. .Ja.-' ?:a 1- .'7 : : . \ae aaa'?x '.o Laat Cna:-;a-r. 
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( i: ) :'fip \ \ A I " X I - 'M.i I t.u 



l"'i.)f ;U!ii>'ol I'll 1 1 ■ I i i:. ■ , t • :i 1 (i r/.'i ' M !. , i-lr, ul t.Mf ■ • » ;ii : ■! t i ; ii i : in: . •» ' 1 1| i. ! • i r;. IfVl;' l,;if ('<;.. t. 
.i I. J i;ri w-'i"'- ["C-'mI M.*' aal.'i p .'\ > v i M ••■1 );, i;," .i.-tu.t.M ; i^:>'ou;ii,. > i :t 1. i * •!) ;.t,ir;li';' ; ■ mm,;;i i r i 

U*u t. i .'1,-; >V'ij'M,:il > ' x • ; ,>i i ', iw • Vi i- •; 1 1. : , m 1 1 i I : n ■ :-y .j*;,vu>l:i :m i •,. •h.-f • 1 ' i ' ; 1 1 i t ' ; . , wh i rh 



; , ; "( ' :i !;■ : ! ■ 'Y^i . 'I'm - ■ : ■ ; . t ■ ■ ) '.'a r 'i t. i 'Jii .'iM 



; ..'a; :. a : .rapj.-, 
'a-- wja ; ; :'ai 1 ta^ 



aovot-i-J lO cvjacal: ri at, l:.-- va:'].' 
ra'vio in r's:'vnl y ara; l■'^w^M•^ tai-/ : 
I'Olalin,-: t;iia t.r^a.j ta) ;a-';v.:t. ru:l. 
per:a-^nta^:o of 'a.aa'- ov.r:M., L..a,- ' 
a:*a!-t; 'ait:Un;i:-a :";i.r:,;ai ra .> ai at'ov.*. 

an 1 i .'^"^ :.'a V .^--a y -iy- :' r <::, 

(ii) "."» i la. r-.-r.yrci \<. \.:.-- la-ova, 
lo \ ^0 .1.: re-: . ; , 

ava i i-at.ia^ j a.wrj ;.;l,a'-:.iiy 



»l(a.a by a ; ' i ■ ta- 1 a i n i r : '.Ja? 
•a:a; N a ....aai I' w :»a' , f-xlra- 

a:. 1 'a. 'a: ita.t- !•;:. i a ; M/' wi.al 
a i.v taa- •■,li..a: . ail ax. k-ii- 



a Vi':-y ;;.o:vr'a';a w.craatae U] 
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Table 81 

i!]9tlmated public expenditure on education,, 1963-1975 
(Net ex;.enditure in millions of ISchillin^rs - at constant ISS"? prices) 





First 
projection 


(Trend ) 


Second 
projection 


(Trend ) 


1963 

Provinces 

Municipalities 


4 ,049. 5 
350.8 
1,329.8 


(100 ) 
(100) 
(100) 


4 ,049. 5 
330.8 
1,329.8 


(ICG) 
(100) 
(100) 


5,710.1 


(100) 


5,710.1 


(100) 


1970 


Q A OA p 

439.6 
1,954.1 


(208) 
(133; 
(147) 


8,342,7 
457.4 
1,875.0 


( 206 ) 
(138) 
(141) 


10,818.5 


(189) 10,675.1 


(187) 


1975 

Municipalities 

' 1 


11,808.7 
629.0 
2,424.2 


(292) 
(190) 
(182) 


12,431.8 
84.3 
2,390.8 


(307) 
(207) 
(180) 


14,861.9 


(260) 


15,506.9 


(272 ) 
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(a) Central VP r::;i;ij loc^il iriar^ 1 n^- 



The Lro jectio:-^; ij'.uijr.itri :-ed above i^r.owed tiio iiOi.'d Tor only a relatively i;ioderatf,' iijcreaise 
in expenditure by uv: pi'ovinceo and iLunioipali t ie^. . \T:Wii\ ihc- i;>jak uT trie hu^'.^o co::.pvU.sory 
sci.ool coniitruct : on p rorr'-m^'x-^ bor-n-i by t:» n^unic ipali t j is paiit, the s-.ii't in finaiiCial 
res^ponsibili t ifij towaT'd::^ the H'^'derai. Clove rrunent will beoui::? .-'till cltrarer. There may, there- 
fore, be roon: for y^rt-at-jr L!i:::n<jial participaticn by tht-' provinceii arni muni ci l ul i : ie.s - 
cOiir.xbly trircu,-;:. a r-F.-d-.^c ticT. in tht- ptrrcentafT*:-' of oiate wub^i.iieiJ to tb.e ccn.i ul ijory Gci.ocliJ 
or a sh-irlr.fj: cf ii'.c finant.'ial bL^r-iit-n of r'edera.-o'ipi^oi'tea .^juco?:';: ary r.cnooli n^;. 

(b) The reauc tLO:-: of rev-cnaL i nt.quali^ie^; 

Tho above ,siv.-:-est !. : n of a redui^ r. i or; ii; financial aid to zhe pr^ivir^oes ana rnur;l c i pal i tier, 
in renei-al inu:->t be acco::.panied by an vr.:^::nasiL; on the ne-.-a for cior*.' aid zo cr,e poorer r'et^ions. 
Th-re woiiid ap:-e;ir' to i.- a nt^'^^d for a syjjt-::. of Keitrral ^-ranti^ tnat ael i berately alma at 
reducin{: the V'.ry ;-r'-^:t r"-^.-:i...;.al ; r;^ I i 1 1 es in ea .^ca t Lor;al raoililiei^. Thv i:;a/:nitude of 
thei^e dlffereni^es c:an t)e seen from the finnnc >l data .--iven it. Jection CI of tn^L; cnapter. 

[c) ?inancL:ii : o:i-.:y wi '.r. re--a!-d lo ni.'ia-r ^d'^-aMcn 

ver:;ain imbal anc-r.; have resulted fru;;: ih-.' ^:.ifti3 in f.ina!:cial policy in tnin s^ector in 
the Ia.:t niu- year^>. While ^;cholar^j:.:ips a:, i uirvr fo:r;s of i^t^ujen^; aiu were r^ca^iy increaiied, 
the inoreaue in :;-:aff -md in investmrnt ir: b\J..:i!v:;: a!^: e'i..ipn:ent h;ive i-tayed so far behind 
the rj:-e in trie r.umzj'^r of .?^-jaen-. s tr.a'- a cri.t:(.:ai sitn:;;. ion narf developed in tnc overcrowded 
Aur3trian univers i t i e £■ . A: thtr t^arne time, 2 per cent of total universi\^' enroli-un t is accounted 
for by foreign student:-,, vhoi^x- fina..oiaj. cor:tribaticn ig iejs than 10 p';r cent of current 
expenditure per student, r^ur tner:::orv , :nany Auj:;::r;u: university <:raduate:; /;o abroad to work 
after corcpletin- tneir :;Lu>iie^. Thut; Aai^tr:ia a; pe-r.- to : "export in;*" a scarce commodity in 
a very iar*=;e q.^ant.ity and at a very low price. 

oome of the q;e^t.i'.nj riint aripe in tn:;j -onnectlon are: to what extent will it t.e 
necessary to -:.ift avaii-.bi.- ft.n^s aw-iy fro::. :;ti.-nv aid [wnoc.^ r.fficacy, at ]eant with 
restect to in-rea^iin- part ; o L pa t : cy tn-. low-^r income -roup;., ha^ been qae::tionea) and 
t^.wardd inore an: t.tter-paid ntr.ff, bail.: : n.^:; , equipment, etc? If a further mcre^i.e in 
student aid i., beileveu n^ce.sary, :::h..t it not ta.e the for:, of loans wnoce t-r..:: coulu be 
used to di3.co.ra.:e Austrian .'raduate.. fro::, em i.-.a t : n,:? To wn.t extent can private ^ncu.try 
.e encourae^^. to participate, f:nanciai:y :.nc o-.erv,:.e, in a rapid .xten.ion of research 
facilities? 
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Chapter VI 

coNCLUi^io:;: majlh policy i:;.;:ja-::! F-:\i AVcrri^u:; ;.,j"'jATiCi'; 



Introduction 



The present report hh^.s ^o f^^^ir; (a) described r^.ow ::he ijtructurc of ilie Ljchocl e;:.'i3tuin is 
bein^: avijusteri with a view to broader:ir.,r t,r.^^ sirer-um 'o tho ..-iij-r lr.-Vf.*xid oT educatior:; 

(b) projected, in t.-^e li.--ht ot those aa justments ^nd of oba-jrved aemana trends, the e intimated 
expansior: of enrolnienx ana outijut iit the virious educatior.al levt^i^: aur^in^; tne next a e cade; 

(c) attempted to gaU(-e the extent to wn: ch thi.s expan:--; : or. will fall short of provU:ir.r. the 
educatea manpower needed for the :r:odernis:itiop. aiid reorientation of the Austrian ^^coriomy; 

(d) analysed ^he factors which coula brin^cr into bein^r an effective social demand for educa- 
tion surLassin^;-^ that which has been forecaiBt on the basis of past trends; and (e) evaluated 
tne resources nece£.:sary to accommodate an -/xrans ion of even the riia/.;nitude now pro.jectea. 

In tnis final cnai-V-r, an attempt will ue ma.-e to br'in,' to.f' etn-.-r the threads of tnese 
investir-atlons and to -xn.ierline ann clarify ti^eir rr.ajor impll ca t i or.s for educational aevelop- 
ment policy ana planning/. Those sectors in which, expansion is n-oi^t ujv/ent will be identified 
anc tar.:et:i wli: t;e su.^.;ostvd in line w:tn tn- e:.vi i.;H::eci ne-ds of iriociety and the L^cor.or^y. 
At the same time, a number of if;/-.ae;.; of -i :u.:i ] i tr; t : v*- natu:*e - e.^--. psycr.o-hv^^iene of the 
teacher, the elimination of teacher ::::orta.-e, met:::;:s of teac-in:-, problems of stijaent flows, 
the role of psychological am i cji-ce sr^rvice:;, -vto. - will ir- cincii'^i^ed with a view to the 
efficiency of the sy:;te:: an: nence vo it:^ ability to cicnieve tn- neoe^:;:};ary expat:5=lor: with the 
resources available. 

The present introductory section i^e^M;. to provi':e a si.ccinct preliminary view of so:;.e 
of tne sali-nt points th-t will :e ■i.^vei o:.ea in \n-. t : -ly of tn- unr-ipver. 



?he Austrian ^i tuvtio n p la ce d in ^>n i :; t<- ma t : on-il c.- r3 P' -r: t i vp 

In order to place the problems of Austrian ed uc t i n-1 devfiJo;ment ;i: -i broar:er Ir.ter- 
nationai cot. text, the chapter begins by sno>;in:- now th- eaucat ior:jil syst-m^^ of other ind;:s- 
trialised counf-ies ar-. facln/: a similar cnallenre, usualiy in a much more acute form, 
stemmiin^ from; mounting birth rates, a va^^tiy expaniin.- lemano for more ani i.et'er educ.taon, 
a tran^sformat ion of tne labour mar-et structure as ^ r'-:ult of accelerat-a rationalisation 
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and automation of production, and a shift of emphasis away from productiori itself to sucii 
activities aa research, development ai:d planniii^T;. The response to this challea-^;e by a number 
of European countries - Belgium, France, the Netherlands and oweden - is analysed in terms 
of rising enrolments and educational expenditure as well as of reforms in educational 
structures . 

The strucuurai aaaptati'^ns of the variou;j r'urovean countries examined in some detail in 
the body of tnis chapter, reveals one of the basic tendencies in modern educational reform 
which is the proe^ressive dismantling;- of the traditional systems in which pupils are divided 
into rigidly compartmentalised streamr? alon^^ lines of social class. In these European coun- 
tries it h'cL■s^ been found that in pursuit of the democ ratisatiori of education - which is both 
a social /vOal and an ecor:o:i:ic necessity - the reform, and ultimately the rei'laceraunt , of 
vertically organic' 1 systems is seen to consist of three stei.s: (a) the establishment of 
approximately the same syllabu3t3s for all 10- to 15-year^olcis ; (b) the introduction of trans- 
:"er liiiks between divii^ions; ana finally, (c) '.he ci-eation of material condition^i and a 
climate of opinion th^.:. woula -^-jriT.ir. the co:n;/lelt,- f^l i.-L ijiat ioii of the traditlonaJ barriers 
between aivisions. 

The ma/*n i t un e o f t Me o ro bl em o f Au s \ r ian ed uoa 1 1 'j :..'-il e xtjan i o n 

Turnir.i.': to specifically Austriai: problems, the enormous effort needed to provide the 
increased resources ciliea for by the projected expant^lon of enrolments i^ stresL:ed. Particu- 
lar attention is /civen ^o the teacr;er requirements, to the increasin,* t'luc tuations in the 
teaching force as a result of the risirif proportion of women teachers, and to the fact that 
overa.ll shorta^^es are likely to be compounded by structural shortages wi:ich, if vigorous 
action is not ta^en, will endan/^er intermediate ann seconaary school functioning-^ at present 
levels . 

Yet the req\i irem-,-n t.j of the economy will, very likely, far exceed the projected output 
of the secoriaary schools - even that fore^^een in the 2nd Assessment of Chapter II which taktfS 
into account an extrapolation of recent social aemand trends. Moreover, it is siiown that 
social demana it.self, strongly influenced by risin^x- levels of parental educational attainment 
and chan^^'es in the occupational structur*-;, is clo,;ely interdependent with the manpower demands 
imposed by the economy ana tends to r*row in snowball fashion in rapiaiy evolving; moaern 
societies . 

The needs o:' the economy, as estimated ir: Chapter III, su(':^.'*jc^ts thiit every effort be 
made to reacr^ an annual output by 1975/76 of ^d,000 secondary ocnool leavers with certificates 
entitlin^C tr.em to nnter hif.'her eaucat;i;;n. This wo-^lu r'e.. resent a doublings- of the present 
output and woul-i far surpass the e:;timat- of 18,800 projected for 1975/76 in the 2nd Asseaa- 
raent. Nevertheless, t::is report accepts tiii^ lat'.er fi.^ure as a practical ^^'oal unaer the now 
foreseeable circ-imstances with respect to rt^source development (teachers, buiJdln^s, etc.) 
for education. 

In puttir;<c: fort:; t!,is su{,:(C^e s t : on , ir is L;tres:;ed that twice as hi/^h a rate of increar,e 

snouiu oe aimed at for seconaary vocati:;nal scnool out;.ut a:^ for out..ut in the general 

secor.dary schools. Tnis is in order to catch up with a ^-reat unsatisfied demand fo- placf^a in 

''1) * 
t ne vocational s c no ol s ' and to zie^i an even r e a t e r '.: e mand by the e c o r uomy for be 1 1 e r- 1 ra i n ed 

s pec i al is t s . 



(1) dee Table ^9 of tnis chaj.ter for data inlicatLn.- the exi-^nt of pent-up qemand for intf*r- 
mediate anc :;eco ndr.i ry vocational educition. 
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Heforms in structure and meth od to improve the eiiMciency of the s.viotem 



The ability of the educatiop.al system to deyt:;lo;. to the degree anu in the directions 
desired depends in large measu!-e upon the existence of an aipropriate strucf^rai framework. 
This framework has been provided by the 1962 School Act, wi.ich may be usefully recapitulated 
here. Thus, the main programmatic points of that Act are desi^^ned, inter alia: (a) to tap new 
reserves of talent, esi.ecialiy in rural areas, through the structural and institutional 
innovations already noted in this report; (b) to give concrete recognition to the regional 
diversity of Austria tiirough a federal structure for the administration of coippulsory 
schooling, with considerable provincial autonomy; (c) to democratise school administration 
through the e^-;tablisiiment of provincicO. and district councils on which parents' and teachers' 
representatives have advisory votes; (d) to remove the last vestiges of 19th-century privilege 
by, e .g., abolishing all school fees; (e) to improve the preparation of teachers and raise the 
standing of the profession fey providir:g general education tmd professional training in two 
separate, cori:-=ecu t ive stages. 

This framework provides the basii.- for exploring several further lines of action with a 
view to increasing the efficiency of the Austrian educational syi-te.T in purs.^ing the object- 
ives of expansion, modeiiiis:^. ti on and aemocratisati on. Although it is noted that ihe problems 
involved fall witr^in ihe co:npetenoe of \i\e nev.ly created Scientific Je;:a]-tment of the Ministry 
of education, th.ey are airectly taken up in an anr-.-.^x to tnis chapter in wnich the extensive 
commentary from public anu private authorities related to Au;--.t r :.;tn education are taken 
gen^:; rally into account p 

The I ol lowing are, briefly, arion,- tne points cover^?d: 



1. ?-:easures to increa:ie the efficiency of ..-enn r al oo:::pulsorv equcation. es^^^^ciallv with a 
view to rt^medyin.: the ef fects of tn- teacher shortage 

•In tl'iii-: connection, while ".he new r^^hool curr'icula stres.^j rationaii.sation of the educa- 
tional process Zmro^r^'n measure;: cen-^red on '.he pupil (attention to the indivicu^.l nt^eds of 
each pupil, establishment of a closer i-ola tijjnship between theory and practice in the learning 
process, etc;, less airect at'.-intion ha:; beer, given to th^^ teacher. The University i^ecagogical 
In^;titutes and the Teache r T r-a i r i ng Joll-^ges -^:.otild i nv^-ztigat'^ the ways in whi-h both the 
teacher's efficiency a:::i h. : per::or:ai aajuscment to hir. workir..- envirorjnf.'nt car; be enhanced 
through, e.g., the planning and rationalisation o: his work, improved relationi---.hips with nis 
fellow -.eachers and with th»- h-;adrtaster and the scnool insp-^ctor, etc. 

The vaiue of pro/^rarnmed f;e'ic::in;,- -ilso emphasi-ed, and i ■. is noted that only isolated 
attempts nave ~jo far ;.e-n made -o introiuce it in Au:;tria. r'inally, the functions of the 
Pec^igogical-Psychological Ivirvice, ir.troduced ir. ivo5, an-j uescrined, an:: recommendations are 
mad e f o r t heir e x t e n s i n i: , e s pe c i a I Ly in : : .e a re a s c f ed \i ca t i on;i L a nd vo c r, -j or. 'U c ou nse i 1 i ng . 



2. Measures to im:-rove th>^ ;:erformanc- of tn-^ g^-ner^r: 5!^>con-;Mrv scnools 

The ai.-h attrition rates call, inter alia, for a serir^-s re-exam i nat i nn of m<-tnoas of 
sel^ectin./ pupils for admisinon. it is suggi^sted ti.at selection solely on ^ne basir of marks 
be pro.-ressively replaced ny a sysT;em r-iying on the clo-- ar.d cor^tir.uec ohs^rvv.T;icn of pupils 
througn co-op'? ra t i on a:;on.- the ?edagogi ca l-Psy ci.ological oervi.-:e, par<^nts and teach-^rs. This 
wo'ild reaii;^e the basic objective o observation cycles witnc;:. -reritin- a rie-.d for major 
re f G rm s i r. s c no o i s t ru c t u re , 
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A clo^jeiy I'T/la v-.-d pi'ObJ.eir. i:? cii^it ol lappiri^; "filent r-o.^-.t^r-v-jH ir. tKi uc.-i L z orial iy aljadvan- 
taged ar*?-!:-, Oijpoc Lv n i :■ i: r Lc . In I:: 1:3 ■ • j:'.:v^c t i , 1:10 nu v i :.^abi I i ly o:' ;i lai>;e- 

scale xx^;r: j:: or' ri:'V fL^r'arn::. tr iichool:' ri.aiMiy :"n:' :''it'i:'v tftach-^i's iy a i n(".:i.i^;ed , particu- 

larly in wt/*r:::o o:" la-j pa o tt^:"^ 0:' ''^^n^^r'^Li sO'joi^.iar'y iiCriool.i a.- loinr croaiea i.r: Aiiiitria: 

a new sci.oo^ I'y: -;:?U: accv:^ :^ i : ::o :,a::-i:i.;a l.l-yea:^ol ! j wiliiCuL ^^xainiria I i on , alc^ri^'jicie a 
ren'=wv.i sy:':.r;n! aL:,;--'S.} i i .x^ :i:0:--t/i.v tc l.C'-v^ar'-ol o:. ; a-^ La.-?i.:" 0 !' an i rari'^o Hxariii::-iL ion. 



whor:>} ju .. :^vr:;;-:: b]:e:-o bH:>;;QV r ro :e^3i; i -.na.l a I i - i on:? a: j i ren .!vvei:j : ut wh icL , 
f oliow.^-ii i;c -vr . a o:-!:.'., ;.rov::--' -.ii-^ Ua i v^' 1 ^y 

^'.:oh a 5;yj^e::', :<s ^Lp:,,io>: i:; Vririoi..- r"cr::.^' a nwj;i:T^"r o:' :_'0'.n--r: »*.■ , wo;! ; o:' ;-;r*vral 

va.a:*-- : r. a". pi;;' ':r'^-::' i--:!'.a::.: : 1 : : ■ na : c 'i 1 pcr:;.'>na-'l 0:' *';■■■':''-:": 
-^:r'-}^ 0 :" >jo:;.i' v " • ' 'w: -■ . 

To tn-- * a : .• r'-po"' ir.-i vv-: o ■.a^f . p^: :• L;-;. -n 

hav^ ^ I :r:ui a I- a:.; v'o j a/.^-r i pu:a: ■ a:a -xp-rt; : i ;ar.; :a; : ■ ■:. oi. iro::-?::.;:-, a i a:, i n:ay 

aav- na:-; ' 'Aarn :'.y.:.- r .••^ : '-ri'a : .: : :.V'.;.- i •-■i ; : '-riO vvra,':: •-■.:\:: o::.!y ; 0':.:u'V.--o wiaai 
t a';: -u:.; o : . ■: :a;;. : ill -t ; ' ; o r" 1. V : ■ -a 'j o a'.-t ' r'ra-' : . 



111:1^0:1:11: iL'^i- ■/'r-.nox:.-', :^o.j::-:. an; \'aa.:\olQ.-i Q-j.: I 'aaion: ' 

Th-^ ::r::.:'a. ^a :0a pr'"a•/:■:^■■ : :n :V; r^ j i r-.-; c::.a; l-r'.i [ :.<:lu': I nr x:.*.' •rxpan^'ioa at 

^v-?ry .i'.'V--i :' jai: . :,:;a.. .-y.-'.-::: :\r,- ::>r::^r--i lo Aia^^ria, an.: a:; un;io r..: li-ira: i n^^ of 

tail: .: : *.a;i : can --na-La J by rt-ooyi: i : r.a 1 : ^3 :;.ri:u fviiitalio::/- as u.>-y api-^-ai' ano ar-.^ uealt 

T:a m o-a-zr ooai'. rivs. oi.an^'" in ,1 ; ; or' prot:uct:Lon t-cwaniu an a:a;0 J e I'-i t-.-d 

rat : ■v-::aii.-;a: : -a 'lao au lod-i 1 1 n , rhf* e::irhaLj:a£ :a pro.iuoCion on i c i er^-y aa:i on an iacr-^ane 
in its pr-^rparato ry yta;'ej, a t *. -r a i ;i !i *: caarv'^'W of ::ooi'ii ana pro :'f?:iaiona L atr.ot.ur^js and 

th^ /;ra-iual *: rani'f ur:i:a l i a'. 0:* na:;. ia' rat io;- ia:.o ''.wriily r.connicai plar;nin,': mac;a!-<j - all 
tav^e a--vo:apr:.'jn:a ar'- pl-^nly :: i : = -'^'rri: ble in :atf b:.:h:y inoia^ir: all j^ai ooiaurlcf^ with w:.ot;^* 
^/rowt.a Aui;tria is r^'la:-i. Th'-'.--- rr-norn-r^na in :jra wre rvajorn i :;ad an tno forc^ja behind the 
social an: a.ra:a l : -a.a : velop!;.';n:.:: i--a.; ri :.va : :>a-^ If-n.-tn-ai i n;' nianbMp 0 V'-ar'n : nat more 
p;..pil3 iit,ay ai ncnoo] ;:. in rr.o.-: jaaOo is iioum u:j wi*,n 'u. ^JXt,va;al.o;i 01' cor::p\il3ory 

school: n.r) an-j t;.-v ir.oroii.-i ilow 'o rii _ lype^j of ■-:p;.f^r-lovel ^^c:ioo1b aocefj:;i :;l-cr nfior com- 
pulsory oca.oo.ia./, :n par:. : c'l. J ar , flow :o -cr.oolj load : t,o i^ira^M' ^aiao^tllon. An i n- 
creac-rvJ oir'ta r-a--, r: 0 li ■■-ra;. i a : r. -l . ;-.:jro:.->an ooarri-as -ifl-r tne .l.jcon! .vo :a.a ^/ar, and 
extena'.d -c:npui::o:-y :jc:.oo ; n..- , a::: '.o t-> le-ani for :;.orr; .:onooi acoonj7;od i i on , mor-r le^ionera 
^na .-.l-r.^r cud.-tiv. Jtr^i;. rao:;.a:^ an: Jo.a-pn ^:a.:a.ll d .n: ap th- t;r::.a:(:e of ..: ov- 1 o ; men t. n 
in t-a-ir book '* :- t, i on in :a.rop- - aoj-.-rn Tr-:.:.- ar:: i:on-;.or; rroi: I ^iw.J ^ ■ 
the ;aap^vr "Ta ^ /.au-a i . .:va^v-n.", p.l'^; in 'a- fo-.owln-- ;-tr:n-r: 



(in*, ro.i'.o I i,o:i cc 
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"In less than a century, scientific and tecimical progrees, alon^ with easy and rapid trade 
relations, have brought about a considerable improvement in living conditions in all countries. 
Civilisation itself has been affected; education is in a period of transition, 
"Among the problems facing European States in this field the most crucial seem to be those 
falling under two headings: 

- The increase in the school population and the prolongation of school attendance, 
resulting principally fro-, the rise in the birth-rate after the second world war, from 
social development in some countries (higher standard of living, education open to all 
classes of the population, increase in the number of girls attending school) and from 
economic development (need for skilled workers, technicians and scientists), 

- The adaptation of teaching to the new economic conditions that transform the labour 
market and consequently the nature and standard of the professions. The agricultural 
population is falling sharply with a corresponding rise in the industrial population 
and especially in the numbers employed in light industry, the qualifications required 
for many types of employment being higher than formerly. 

Thus, during the last few years various countries have been con^'idering or have carried 
through important educational reforms, the main principles of which accord with the 
following requirements: 

- The extension of compulsory schooling in order that as large a number of ci.ildren as 
possible may have the opportunity of goin,.: on to secondary, technical or vocational 
education, or at least of continuing their basic studies beyond the primary stage; 

- The guidance of puoils accordin- to their aptitudes and tastes towards those studies 
wni^h will best develop them ana will lead to employment suited to their abilities, 
having regard to the essential needs or" the country." 

The iaic-i;jt. niaje bv * n-^ ^^'O'-i m- • •. • ,r^],..; 
• ' "'■ ' . wi.icn IS coriL-LOnJ.y believed to have 

'""^ ^^cieniM'ic nnowle.-'e, ht^s been accompanied by another 

' "^''^^ P'-P-- pop;..!.'- ion, eritaiiin.-- an unpreoedtrn tea rise in edue/it :or:ai 

"^^^^06:0:. ^^col-i r-e" , Lo:; i 8 Jros iii ulj t ra tr-d ^::rowth. of ti:e^ i^Vench 

e.-:.ca>ior:aI o..:^et fro::. l^^^C zo 1^7C. bv ^:r■iwln.- a very rapidly ascena in,- vurve uuch as is 



typical of a c-vniicai exi looio:: i nev 'irnoh ii 



florid Year Book of ;v.iiiO'it i on" devotes 



its l-,o5 edition .ol.:y .o pn.no^enon o: eauoatior:.! .xplosi o:.).* ^ ^ The editor.' 

1 tro'^ijc t i on he^tins tnus: 

enojn:o.... ana ra^^u.y i ::c: re=,L: . n- wr^rlj-wide aen:and for education ii^ one of the most 



important phenorrena of our- a^-e . :!;aucat:or. 



r.ve rvwh-j 



:iOW re^rar-ded rio an essential cc:;.;riod i ty „ 
an.i international pro..:rar;;ri;es . iJtrenuous 



"^.'"^'^l Hre ma.e :.o incre-ts. t:.. a-o:..nt, to improve the quality, and to diversify the 

' ' ^' ^^'^^^^'-^o n-w -o;.:-s r.ut a.::^o rai.^ea rreat problems. It cannot fail to 
nave -.e -Oo t far-rea-:.i r-- 2or:.:e:-u-noes" . 



xn reco-;nitio:: o!' t::e univ- 



r 3 a J. i r. ;/ of ^ h e e x p a n is i o n of t i i e 



the 



of :-.'rjoatior; of U;e i-;en::.e; 



^onool ana education system, 



the fJouncii of .-urope have chosen the 



"..xplo^ion Gcoiair." a. tne principal subject of .neir next (6th) Oonf e r.nce ^ ^ ^ ) 



" z!r ;:r'::av;^^^Pn:"?' :-5rTh:/.d.cation; 



:;er-aay, ?n . . , eo:;eLh ... l/i '.j w e ry a , u,.-i(. 

Lirni ted , Lori : o;i , 

^) Tne oubjec^:; .:c;.-i.ie: r.e :i i -c.^-e^: we-;: 

The sc:.ool popuutior: -xplo-lon, i:^ ir:.piio.: : orio for 

- Pupil ..:.i]-H::ee a:..:: ',r.e pro;..-:r: of r:.e tr:in;:fer of L.ijf'i f-o-: 
aepa .^'t:r;ent to a.'.other; * " . .. < 

- Tne plac- or e xar;: : r.'i t : on:;; • i^cr.ooj oV^^r-.r:,; 

ir:e r;:t.; ji p>.;.a.i. .'.^Uiiice in te/ten-.r training 'in i r--- ra i n i - , 



i t , :\:\ , i ,(;, J r.van iirothers 



:c:.ool or' I'rorn one 
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For a better understanding.: oi' the Au:-trian situation it seems appropriate to describe 
the related patterns of aevelopment (increase ot the pupil population and expansion and 
ramification of the school and education Gysteai, f^rowine- demand for teachers, accommodation 
and finance, increase in the educational bud.:et, improvement in the award of scholarships, 
etc.) in other c,uropean countri-s. For mis purpOiie four countries will be dealt with in 
the following sections: belgiuin, France, the Netherlands ana Sweden. 

2 • educational ex:.an:jion in : 

(a } Bel^gium 

Belgian school statistics and oi'c-anisation ^u^ce-^x. a convenient initial coniparison with 
Austria. Marian Joulon oi' l-elgium points out in his report "The i:.ducatio7; :!:xploy;on in 
Belgium" (in "The World Year Bco.c oi Education 1965", p. 247) that the population growth in 
his country hai? r.o: ceen of the same :::a,-:r;i tude as in France or Holland. However, between 
1945 and 1946 the number of births rose from l'^0,5^^o to 152,962, i.e., by about 17.1 p.,r 
cent. It remained a little ;.elow tnl- level for about 10 years anu ^subsequently maae a ^-all 
increase to 155,061 by 1962. (:^ee Table 82). 



Table 82 

Liie number of live births in belrium and Austria 



194^ to 


1964 in absolute numbers and in ir^iinpp 




( the 


1945 figure be 


^r\r :-tabilised at luO) 




'ie?ir 


! 

5el, 


•ium 


Austria 












Absolute 


i nd ices 


Absolute 


Ind ice s 




127,122 




120,938 




1945 




1'. 0 


101,569 


100 


19^6 


1S2,962 


1^7 


111,302 


110 


1947 


150,227 


115 


128,953 


127 




15C,'llo 


115 


12 5,221 


122 


194 9 


la7,SS4 


115 


11'3,375 


112 


195C 


145, 


112 


107,854 


106 




14 2, ;i.l 




102,764 


101 


19^2 


1-16 , Co-'l 


11c' 


10'3,01^ 


102 


195";' 


1^.0 , 125 


112 


102,867 


101 


1954 


148, 53^^ 


114 


10'3 , 985 


103 




14 9, i^S 


114 


108,575 


107 




150, 21(- 


115 


115,8;^7 


114 




152,871 


li '/ 


118,712 


117 


1958 1 


15-,oa>; 


119 


119,755 


118 




15e,237 


1 


12/1,377 


J ,;3 


1960 


15'1 »7<'3.l 


1 1 '9 


125,945 


124 


1961 


158,431 


121 


lU ,563 


130 


1962 


155,061 


11:) 


133,253 


131 


1963 






134 ,80') 


13'3 








133,841 


132 


Source : Annua i re s ta t i s t i rj ue d e 1 ' enr.-.* i /:neine nt , 1 96 6 . 
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BELGIUM 



Graph 13 

TREND OF ENROLMENT FIGURES OF THE LO VER DIVISION 
OF THE GENERAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
1958/ 59 to 1963 ''64 

1958, 59 - 100 



Graph 14 

TREND OF ENROLMENT FIGURES OF THE 
INTERMEDIATE TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
1958/59 to 1963/64 

1958/59 100 




1958/ 59 1959/60 1350/GI 1961/52 IS52 53 1953' 54 



1953/59 1959 ^60 1950 '6! 1961/62 1962/63 1963/64 



Total of 12 to 16-year olds 

1958/59: 502.757 100 
1963/64 : 560.086 li; 



Total of 12 to 16-yeaf olds 

1958/ 59; 502.767 100 
1953/64; 560.086 111 



Number of pupils aged 12 to 16 

1958/ 59: 152.079 100 
1963/64: -195.293 128 



Number o' pupils aged 12 to 16 
1958/ 59: 153.585 100 
1963/64; 219.555 143 



of tfjese male 

1958/59 ; B4.?75 
1963/64: 101.892 



100 
121 



of ttiose rr.ile 

1958/59: 80.642 
1963/64: 1 18.101 



100 
146 



of these fenale 

1958/'59 : 67.704 100 
1963^64; 93.401 138 



of ttiese fenale 

1958/59 : 72.943 100 
196J/64 : 101.454 139 
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If we oo::x.aiv these birth ri,-ures in boL^iui, since 1955 vHh those in Aui^iria du-^rv 
the .arae years iz app.urs that, wnile .he birth rat. i. Au.tria has ri.en more steeply curing 
the xast ten years, the pat:erri iias oeen ro'j;:hly similar. 

The pupil flow into the .econ,lary schools ana. ther.ror., .he enrolment in these schools 
m Belgium has in.-reased more ra,ldly than ;he den:o,:rapUic increase. This is illustrated in 
the acoo";panyin- ;X't or ^:vap::,-., r^-.-.o:.:: IV;. 

Furthermore, students in ni.-n.-r education increasea even .r.o.-e craiaatically in relation 
to taeir relevant a.--e .groups, a;; ;::.own in Graphs 18 and iy. 

Table J3 snowo tnat ^ne rate of of n:,-nvr education l-5o-lo,i;5 i,. Auirtria 

exceeded that of i;ei;jiu:n. 



Taole o3 



i953/5-i 

19bt/6i 

1962/6;. 
196:5/6^1 



Year 



( X ) Fo re ip;n 3t'^:\^ n i s 



Ab.9o i.u le 



I r.:i i c e li 



-11 ,r,0. 


1^.0 






iOo 


17 ,0o5 


'■17 , i:io 




20,270 




il7 


2:5,568 


-:,99- 




2^i,l^-J 






51,H5y 






:^5,007 


o-,rs75 


io5 


37,o2 j 



Auv, I via 



(1) 



Abi^olu 



Ind icea 



100 
114 
1"5S 
157 
1^8 
212 
23:^ 
251 



However, ae::.o-raLhlc si:uaT::.:n ^ir.:. ine po^-icn of t.nrolment jn Auijtrian hi^hnr 

education meant :.hat Austria's ra,ia ir.crease repro:>entn a trend towards catcnin.^ up with 
xCuropean standard, in thi« aroa. Thus Table t-i , derived I'ror:. the firures accompanying Graph 
18 ana Taoles 16 and Jr, of Annex to Jnapter II, :.r.ow;. that the enrolment in university of 
the .-rowing lc^~25-year-o.d .^roup has increased fro::: 1.6 to 4.0 per .;ent durin^r the lQ55-ig65 
perioa. uurin.- a p.riod oi" rolativ. .tab-:ty for t:.i. .a:ne a.^e rroup, Uie helcinn partici- 
pa^ion rate had already re^iched 4.9 per cent two year:^ earlier. 

Another facet of tne :.ol^ian ea..at:cnal expan.uon is the Increase in sc.ol a rsn : ps 
support. n.: the upper level, of educat:.n .otn in terrns of miinber and exi-ond i re . TabJ p 85 
snow3 r:nat wnile tne number nn.rea.ed .ixfo.d, i.9-^^-1^6:5 , the total expenditure also 
multiplied ten tirne. to ha 1 : a olllio. I.e^.ian fr.nc. The were a.out o2,UO0 .cnolarMnips 
at t n e e nd o f : : 1 o pe r i od . 
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Gnpli 19 



BELGIUM : TREND OF STUDENT NUMBERS 
AT UNIVERSITIES 

IN THE YEARS 
1953 59 to 1963 54 
1958 59 100 



BELGIUM : TREND OF STUDENT NUMBERS 
AT INSTITUTES OF TECHNOLOGY 
IN THE YEARS 
1953 59 to 1963 64 
1953 59 100 




?50 



?0G 



1:5 
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/ 





























1958/59 



1-360 f)! 



195? b3 



r)5o 59 



1%: 63 



Tofal of 18 to 25-/car olds 
1958 59 ■ 301,244 100 
1963. 64 739,284 98.5 



Totol of 13 to 24-yfor olds 
1953 59 : 632,436 100 
1963 64: 670,523 98 



Number of sfudtnls aged 18 fo 25 
1958 '59: 28,275 100 
1963 64 • 38,366 136 



^^umbcr of sfutienfs ogcd 18 to 24 
1958, '59: 10,329 100 
1963 64 : 17,550 1 70 



of these i.ialc ■ 

1958 59 : 23,09? 100 

1963 '64 • 30,367 131 



of t^iesp malf : 

1958 59 : 8,191 100 

1963 '■'^4: 11,682 143 



of tfiesc femole ; 

1958 '59: 5,1 77 100 

1963 '64: 7,999 155 



of fht s* ffniale ; 
1953-59: 2,1 38 100 
1963 64 • 5.868 274 
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Table tiA 





of this 


total ,--rouo. Austrii^ 


as a 'jroi^o 
ar ui Bel,^:i.ujii 


I't i.on 






All ld-2r 


- y-'ar-ol'is 


1 0-2 5 - y ea r-o la t ud e n 1 3 


P'.?roentage 




b^' l-iu:n 


Austria^ ^ • 


Belpiui:: 


Austr la 











11, ^--Ol 




l.o 












?8,::.^70 






1^0/61 


610,4 00 












1963/64 














.1965/66 










>! , 0 





i.:.) For'-if^:: otu.iL';::;^ not; ir.clu:ied. 



-^warls . 7 : : i : t; ..re : 





oeccndar.v -'education 


Techno?. o^^ical and 












upper level 


0". :.-/r i:is:it.;tc'i5 of 


onivers 1 lies 


Total 








: . i h e r e d ii a t i o n 












A 


H 


A 


B 


A 


I] 


A 


B 


1955/56 


6,831 


1-1 ,75-'-,*^'w0 


.1 , -\?0 


,00■■.■ 


i ,>^^06 


29,^^00,000 


10,057 


53,000,000 


1956/57 


7,H-.t^3 


19,"0i:,GC0 


1 , ^'^S 


13,330,00O 


2,812 


4 3,600 ,000 


12,593 


76 ,750,000 


1957/55 




23 ,700,000- 


2. ■ '6 


]3,c0!^0CC 


4 ,OSS 


d9,250,0;.0 


15 ,6w5 


106,750,000 


1958/59 


11 ,C73 


34 ,500,OOC 


3,2":.5 


?L,6O0,00C' 


7,921 


156,300,CUO 


22,253 


221,400,000 


1959/60 


16,799 


79,3j0,0 0 






'";,S92 


177,600,000 


32,475 


319,100,000 


1960/61 


^-1,999 


94 ,0UC,Ol^; 




fi'j , 7U0 , OOl 


10,027 


197,600,000 


41 , 946 


375,300,000 


1961/62 


:^'i,-'o5 


97,912, :. 0 


12,1./: 


U7,^:C:;,2Cl- 


10,94 3 


211 ,H28, 900 


47,501 


427,349,500 


19d2/63 


.^9,893 


116,4 I-,S.mO 


1:',3I^- 


I :;4 , 7ol , o50 


11,844 


227, ':J9^^000 


55,052 


479,170,530 


1963/64 
















prelim . 


5^t ,5CC 


137,000,0 0 


13, -.l:. 


155,^0-0,L..! 


l._,500 


250, Ot^, 0,000 


b2, 500 


54^ ,000,000 


figures 















The pioneer: r:-- .^Midy of ?r'e:,o:; e ,r.JO t : on by Lo-;i^:; :'ros, " 1/ i-ixplr 3 ior: Gcolaire", can 
proviae a rr.ost convenient scirje for a :.rief e 3C r .1 pr. i nn of the forcc-i-j benlnci the ex; ansion 
of Prenca educaticr. in :;:o':ern tirren, ano ini.^ =-eCuion will ar;-iw neavily fro::^ t'l.i^s votk. 'rhe 
preface to the finv^ edition (].9b^J coni.riiris stri^inr: nunbero 'lef^nin:: tnis e}^:)lr. i on: 

"In 1970 France will have 11 million pi^piiw arrj student.j of al i. f;ater^;ories , i.e. on.— 
quarter o:^ the rVencn population. Included in tiiis nuinb'r will ;.e sixi^een t.lmes as many 
second a ry-Gchool childr*-e-i a-- at: r.he be.^ann i n.-- of -.ho .-entury (3,200,000 corr.pared with 
200,000) and twer.ty time;-; an r::any ^^^-ri-nt:) ^^n-^a.^-vj in ni.'h-^r --ducat ion or hif;her tech- 
nica: edac^.tj n f6^X ,0:00 con:r •>?••• :i with :50 ,000}. I-iore ^nar: thre^--quarterG of all children 
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will be haviiicf L-:eoo:;>iary uduca l : or. , lochru.c;il educaiioii or hi^jlu-r education, coiiiparoti 
with two per cem in day:3 ^]o:ie by, 
"About a hundred thousar-d peot.L-- w.-i*e en,;:aged in tne tt^acniru'; \:ro:\iiiSiO]\ aroiuid lyOO. 
Today tneir nurab-ji-i^ nn.ounL to .i^u, j.-O. Ti.i-; total will probably reach -050,0^0 in i97u. 
Thij means Chat :;.ey will reprt-ou-nt more tnan iial.T oi" the country's civil service (with- 
out their numb-vr beins adequate even then). In addition ihi^} number snould be increased 
by about 70, Out neinberr. o:* trie teachin.;- profession in private schools who will b« paid, 
directly, or indlrectiy, by the Htate." 

'Jros then i-otes tne r'inariciai i:nplicat iori.s oi tn.i.s expansjiori: 
"Today tiie arnount sptrnt itj ei^^nteen tirnec wi^at ^t wai,; at the Liberation, Liever-.ty times 
more than it wac^ aurin.: tne laut century, ana thub reprei^enta a ^um exceeding,; the total 
state Dud,_-et at the beet^rir.i ; of tiie Third Hepub.'>'." 

i\everthelec53, M. .:r03 points to tne co;. t inu: n^-: i ;.-u ;;::y o- the buu.-ei for education 
clashes are crowded, t^^achers are not well eriou^^-h pal'.;, ;:;::ny .'.'iool builu i r..-;^^ are too old - 
and there i^ a perennial iHi- behind U.e requi r-.-aentiJ of . :..cational ex: an^ lor., i^lottir^.^ 

th<.- increases ne^^ded, Jr'.;;.-: predicted t:';at education woula , in thr^ f orH:.>eeahle fu:.ure, absorb 
as cuch as one-fourtr. to or;e-tr;ird of trie nation's annual cuiput. 

The demographic development doeo not explain thiis educational exi'li-sion i ri ?r>ince. The 
arj-iua 1 num be r o f b 1 r t : . i> i n 1 9d 0 ( a b o u t y OC ,000 ) was almo s t e xa c tly wna t it v; a. ' six ty years 
earlier. The important for::es underiyin.-; tni^j educational explosion, are oitlined by '\. Uros 
in terms of the G'nan.;e:i ir. oiie t rue t >; r- cf the r'renon ecv-noi.-.y ar:d , tner-^fore, in required 
pro r'eusior.ai and -•• j u-at : or;al :jtructure o:' the work-i'orce: 

"Tecnnijal pro.-;ress, whvn ii nas transferrea riian from th': fields to '.he I'actory, fi.rther 
proceeds, in ti.e Ion.-, run, lo uiSLiace him fro::, boir. the z'ields arid tiie factory ir^to 
more indeper.jen: an^i commeri-iai realr-s o:' a.-'tiviiy or, to coin a ::.or*e -xpr^'ssive toric, 
into r-r^Lational activities. That ig che si^uat :,on iri a c^jun'.ry yuch a..: t: i.'nited 
states. " 

K. -Jros points ou that tne a.--r i cud turai. pcpulatio:. of Kranoe in i:-j.CO was 'd3 p-r cent 
of Ih^^^^trota^ ana tiiT oori-f apuad i iij--urt^ for me 'Jniieu . states was 'f^ per cent;, ty; i':lt)4 these 
percenta£;es were ^7 and l'f> for the *.wo co.^n',ries r^'Spec tively , anc the forecast, cited by 
M. Jros, is tnat France will have 1-3 per cent of its popular ior: tne iarid co::;pared to 10 
p e r c e n t in t r. e j n i t e d o t a t e . 

Uu r i iu< the same pe r i oa , *: ne i nc s t r i al i c pu la t ; n fo r rVan ce is s . . own to have i nc re a sed 
from 5 p-'r cent i:\ loOC) to "^6.5 p^r o-ent in li^Sd an-i is projected to increase to 40 per cent. 
The 'Jnited States industrial population nas a: parent: ly r-aacned a peak aurin-: this period of 
30 per cent ana is projected to declir^e s-.;;;.'v.vhat to ^5 per ceiit in 197t. Frarice is expected 
to follow triis trend after 1975. 

The worKin^^ population employ el in " rei at i (.nal " or tertiary act.ivit;y ;.;now:£ a s;,eady 
increase during the ^ame p--rioa: 



(per cent) 





ranee 




l^CO 


1 L- 


-i- > 


186 G 


1 




1%1 






T9Sd 




57 




4 3 


65 
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Considerin/- the dtruct.ure of the labour force of Pr-ance in these three broad catefruries, 
M. Cro8 notohi ii;eii' aevelopnitin t involves not u:.iy a chari^-e in ;.iieir nuiiiericai relatior.iship 
but ai^-o a striking: increase in ihe proportion of i:iohly~qualified manpower within each of 
these catef^'oriey . Vai-rnerG mu;rt beco.':.e ai.:roriomists, inuur.trial workers tend to be replaced 
by technicians and engineers, incii^try r-equires an increaainj^^ pj-oportior^ of co-oru iriatin/; 
(office) personnel ana the whole economy requires an increaL^in^: number o:' administrators, 
traaers, researchers, pi-ofessors, journalists, artists, doctors, welfare workers, etc. While 
at about the turn oT the century in r'rance only or.e or two of one hur.dred people required the 
standard of the baccalaureate, bv i.97'3 the es t ima te , c i ted by M. Cros, is that about 30 out of 
100 will require at least this i-,tandHrd. 

H. Cros has an ir.teres t i n/- passage on uie financial implications of tni s demand for 
educat ion : 

"In 1880, Jules Ferry called for one-si xt?i of the total budi^^et for the state educational 
system, hie called tnis ratio between educati^-n bud^-et and total budi:;et the (p;olden rule 
of democracy. 

In recent years the al.iocati.on ."ran tod I'ov tn- n:iii':^r^al education sy^^'.ern has been as 
follows : 

- 1^-<,0UU :nillion in 1V';0, equivalent to one-fourteenth of the bud,'?;et (7.1.*''); 

- 296,000 aiiiion :n 1954, equivalent to one-twelfth of thie bud.-;et ( d . 'j-J ) ; 

- '165,000 raillicM in i'^'- ^, equivui^nt to one-tenth of the bad^^et (10;*); 

- 860,000 million in i9ci, eq.:ivaient to ovie- seventh of th-r bud^:et (1'1.290. 

In I9n2 the educati n buc.r-e: exceeded 1,0' '0,00'G millior. , in other words nearly one- 
sixth or 16.67 p-rr cent of tr.e total huj^-et. 

It wou Ic c tr unfa i r to d eny ih e re s ■ il s ac ; : i e ved . vi 1 1: . i r: t he t rad i t i onFil f raine o f 
cud^etin-: tney are corn: in e rac.: e , es.-cialiy if, for purposes o: coicparJson, tne defence 
bud£:et is^ excluded. Why is it tnen that tne fir.ancial iteans anu the faciJities at the 
disposal c^f the national educaticr. yy-nern nevertheless I'eir.ain iielow roqui r*ements? 
The answer is simple. It is oecause tne "^:oiaen rule" has becorr.e out of date as soon as 
one-quarter of trie population of a ccuntr-y is ir:volved in the educational process, and 
especially since tnis inyolvem.-nt is not '::.i^riy at primary ..^rade, but seccraiary, 
technical and hirhe-. This .Ti-ans that sucri studies of that lar.je pupil population not 
only last two or -.nree times l-.n.-e r , but ar^- at the saine time on a much hipner level, 
more s:ecialisea ana vher-fore more expensive. Besides, these studies have to b.e exterided 
beyond the school a.:- proper by ;ne facill-. i^s provided for the co:.tinuin- education of 
adults." 



From tnis point of view, the foliowin,: ,-ra:.h all: win." for a coinparisor. between the 
trends of the total and the eaucat:or:al bud/ret will he of Interest. 

The above data concemir.- the rrench educat ior;al budp:et may he supL-lemen ted by the 
foi-lowin^ extracts from :he booklet "France and the ?Usin.- Generation" (edited by the Press 
and Information Division of the Frencn ria/oassy in iNew York, in June 196S) on pa^e 7: 

"The r:aucation Ministry'- staff (inoluuin.- th-. re^imal anu local educational authorities) 
has practically aoubleci since 19^5, incre/isin.- from ■:>0.^907 to 5ob,000, and accounts for 
almost half of ail French civil servants. Ihv >:inistry's ^,u:jret has been risine: steadily 
in cortparlson with the nati-.n^J. bud.r^.t and totalled ;^^.ie biii.ion in 1965, five times 
mere than 10 years a.'o an:; repr-.sent in.' p.- cent of the ^ros^; nationaJ product, as 

can b^ :^een fro:i: tr;e followir. ■ statement." 

2 4 1) 
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Grapfi 20 

FRANCE : TOTAL AND EDUCATIONAL BUDGET 1880-1970 



In 1000 million o'6 hones 
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Table 86 

Bud/:eti^ and the A^rosij nabicnal pfoduct, France 



(in billioriy of dollars) 





1 9 ? 5 


1959 


1961 


19u3 


1965 






54.1'3 


o^l.72 


79.31 


87.45 




7.02 


11.32 


13.3B 


16.62 


18.64 






1.3^-^ 


1 . 5 ^ 


2. 19 


3 .IB 






3.19 


3.52 


3. 95 


4.21 


Percenta.i-e of bud.--t--)t 
















11.0 


] 1 o9 


1 . 2 


17.1 


Defense 




. 5 


2b ."5 


2 3 . '/ 


c! 2 . 6 


Percentai^e of .-rror-a nat;;;'r:al prodi^ct 














1.9 


2.4 


2 . 


2 . ; 


3.6 


defense 






^-5 


♦3.0 


4 .a 



Despite tiiis /;ro-.v'::i i ::hr> f i nan;; : n./ of ?r'_\nch education major r»:'3oaroe probiemL^ have 
yot to be £;olved. For ex.^uiiple, vhe expansion o:' the .secor.;iary acnool uopulatior! r.as not been 
matched bv an ir.crtiase la the number of teachers ir^. ^rivlr r^chools: 



Tai.e 

enrolment r- and number of i^jll-time Leacri'^rs employed in /v^iieral 
secor.'.iary educat ion^ (public:) for the year a I'r^^C to 19o5 



Year 


IroTiber of puDils 
{ thousand s) 


N 'om b e r of teachers 








527.0 


30,189 




1954/SS 




041.3 


35,550 








1,100.8 


50,199 




1961/62 




l,36:i.9 


74 ,136 




1962/6'^. 




:^/^'^5.4 


36,813 








1,9^13.1 


102.921 





(1) That is to say: Collez-es d ' enseirneT.ent .7-^r:eral [O-zat) ana lycees . Thii. does not inoludf- 
the ^speciali.-^ed sections of the ':::;g (short vocatior:al educa't ior. ) . ciince 1962/63, the 
lycees tecimi 'ji.ies ar^:? i:icluded witn tr:e lyce-js classi-iues et mod ernes. 



It follows froni the above mat ►.-rial that ir: France, too, the pat -em of deve] oprrient in 
the scholastic ana ed uca t ior;al fiel::: is the same ^.t: ti^o^ie founa el.sewhe:-o, except for th-- 
fact that tr;eir courr:;e 1:^ rrore drarr.atic tr.an in 3el,-:ijjn and Auj^tria, viz. : the ri.s'. in f.he 
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number of pupils owin..; lo a iii.-ii*-:* birlii rule, but p:'ini;u-i ly to t.h».» ;,:rov{\ii;' :io.}i;.tl. lieiiiurui, 
entailiiu: etiruuujea re.] . I ?-'.?in':.'tit;--. oi' uchool :iot*ot[iinodf.it.i. n, teMcher-;; ari'i adni ln.i.L; I t-al i. vi? niaff; 
the chan/^:u in tiu? r.-.^tncio o:' ;JI•()^n^l;^ i oii an.i tho '^rarLrro nna t: i on or" lh»i pro t'uas or.al yLructure, 
the population and, laiU bu;, nor, Loa;:t, thi? iiic :>,'aL!ti in Lho •?diicat. ic^nal bud,«-L»t, Theye phenom- 
ena, comrao]\ to all r'luro;".', ayjaniH a ii^prM- i f i c note ii. Kh'.i t;ho r Land l; lo wnic^h wo now turn. 

The develo : ni'Tit,:? w:;:;:h hav-' laki^r; ; la^-^ in l:'u:.ch '.'d uc a L i on dwi-iuf- ih*--" la.^t thirty years 
are very r.imllcir 'co t"/;.-^:-.' ol.a^'.Tved ir; if.e if-: i ani and ;''ranne , oinc*? in tdie Ne t:K.'riand h a very 
hijich pe rcTrnta.*---! of pupi II* na.-?, I'or :"]0!:v; crt-./.-iaeivable time, fit tended uecondary sjaooly a'*ter 
coaipleticn of 8 y^.^ara oo:::pal;.;o i-y LidiOO , it. 1 1\ nol 30 :i\ur/i\ t,iu? p-:-ro^?n ta^.v.* w;ii..:l-i ii. ur.ur-ual 
ati th'? cropo r: : ■..)!-.all y .-nor-' :r:'irke^i :.r'>,':id o:' n.^piii^' at. ;.'T:dani!^.? t.owardLi rvuch :. i .-aier-level types 
of ;^o:.ocl aa : 

- voca t .: i)r:ai i n t:-» n:.t-M : a *. .:cnooIi-; v i u 1 .. - 1 i n;^0 ; 

- i n r:;.'^i i a ^ V ^'•;n'-:■aI. scnoolJ w,:;.nou*, ac 't^a.: vo }::r;r'r ^^a u -ai .i ^ ^n (whlvdi i ri I'l.e Nut^b'-'r- 
landi; ara? ai/;;:iy d i f e la/i: t, : a ttvd ) ; ana 

- school G ioadiii/' lo h:/::a''' ^'duca i <..n . 

The Dutch report au bm i ; '.^i tii-- U;-;::..'a Pro^-raii:::.'^ in March, 1 96b , ^''^ ^ ^.:on:::i^^nta on 

the point in ^'^•;jtion a^.; roi.Iow/: 

" Ana ly o'S fx .-^u r*-.- a o v j r a 1 " n. • ■ ? r .1 ^ l; : » ■ j w . t r. a *. i r'O p -oat ra t v ; i l*o r ; i.l. !. t y p 'j .'i o T a c h o o 1 a 
are :!^oro or lea. conj*:anl. >aJor crai: .,sr^' .-5 , no^-'.^ver, can be nut. .iced :n tb',' trarnjl'^jr ratea. 
Th.i.- d '.-;•/■■< lopm -an', appvar'.'i l*r or.: Tabl-' in wr.icn the numbt-r o:* entrant^! in. to the thiM.'e 
major tyjiea ol' aeC';n.d'iry ^ jucat br :. i ,-';: von :::e;:aratt^ly I'or boy."-* arid r/irl.a an a percont- 
a.-r:'.' o I' a.l i i 2-y --ar-o I 1.^ . 



Table "zl' 

Tne ae ther.iaa;:^:: aann^ : o enlr.nt:^ aa:;n tie d to t:a/ fir.^t ;.:rade of 
c^econdary laU-tLriie e i^c ata.:. a.- a oer c- ntar^t' or' all l^-y-vir-o i a 3 



1 ^'':C 

1 


Id/.O 


i':^s(j 


I'-bjC 


1^d2 


Boys 

Tot.i-^' 


r 

1 . V 


' f' ') 


I'-.?, d 

-i. i . 


lb 


'in. 7 

;^i.9 

lb. 7 


r;.b 


50 . 7 




^v: .d 




G i r 1 J ; 

I r;- r. - p r - a V. a a r: . ; 

Pr- -academic 

Tonal 


1 1 . 7 
■: . 1 


,?L . 

1 M . 1. 


2b. i 

7. I 


.b 


.-1 1. ^ . ?. 
M . 9 


,^ 1 . .1 


: 




■•■■7.. I 





( I ; ri-; acat : f-'aa ^ policy anc ?].anr:in:^- - :.v a ■ 'i. ; 1 n " , ;;■,!.;, ;.bv*7, pa.-'c; ^i-b''. 
.■.A':ept i eir.en ta r'y a. a" ; c ' 'ai jcr:Oola» 
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Graph 21 



EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION AND DEFENSE IN FRANCE 
1957 to 1965 
In lofiiis 0} porcentnyi'S o( [ha buiH^ot 



For comoanson : 

The AiislrKiii educational biiilgol in pofconla.i^ys ot the budget 




19S5 1366 



D<ifcnsc 



FRA'JCE 



Educitu 



2 5 :j 



t- or cornoan s on 



AUSTRIA Sdijcat,on 



ERIC 



tMin.' r. L'voin thf apov-,' J" i rt.>;i , Tijt.'V hvki 

- Tiu.' alt-'-aav iii-. 1 1 cried i ri.-':-<'a.; i n,: t, r'ir\:n\' r- :'v\k:. r i i:'.;t r.v t o ontl ary t-a 'ic/i t i ■•Jii ; 

- A tenaiiijoy t.o opt i:.ov*.' ?iri.i luore I'o" ii i^-t.t*r--J.<'VL'i t;,'pi);"i of .;(»ciMi'i:iry <vi ;u;a t i on . 

"The In': i''.>:.iL!e in Vt:>:'a t i ; ip.a I tsiucali ■;. ',a.-;'':i p!:r.;t.' :^.ai»:ly aUion,'*, piaulii wi.l', i the pMi.it, 
wo.ij.a haV'.- .-'on'- Lc Wv:^"k imn.t-i ; ut-- ly 'rr' (.an.ij. 1 :;o r-y (-;iji.c;at i ^mu 'I'lw i rivMf a::" in taitry 
to non-prt;- 'ic' 1 • -I'l/at :i;ri ['lainiy i'tom. Ta;:.": 1 .if:; wnc, ia the par-t, .u'at th-'ir 

ctiiiuriMi to v.^cat ■. oi::i.: r.oo 1. ; ;.rn; r'i...>tf In p:"ti->ij!iit.'in i c ^siuoatt'in ir p r« m :ii i nan t- nmou^ 
I*an<i.l.i--a; wao prvviu'.:./ . y oi't-'i I'or* rion-p re-,'\(:a^ieiri I ^ -.Miucaliun. Tiu? i n^i :'("'a:.u.' in vocational 
•Hiucati .ii, tr;-- I'f' :*o :•• ■ , if. mo:-t' o:- i o-pi.a.l \o {.'i:<i iv.crc.ii:\o in t-otal. t ratu; r rrorn 
pr'liiiary to .•ec'in.i : -^iu.jat : ;.'a li ::: i. : . L jn*M , h0rt"V"i", by :i :.^'n^:^•'nov v>:" par"<.-nt..! to favour 
non-pr*»i-ac'i,i'.'i!:i i; r.-du^' 1 1 i '.ii ov».>r voc-it j . mlI '-'d u> - a i ; ^- n . Tht.-.- i. no. ;■- -a;;!.^ in iKa,-pno-acadumlc 
education 'Ni'..:;'.'d [\v t;:i:-' tr-n.: i:- T',! ny i^tlil -inotn"" ^a.an::t.' ir. pa !-t.'n tv; ' p I'v r-uictaj , 

I'aVjur'in^' ; :-''~:uri ov»'n n/n-p r-t'-a..:-i.i'.';;: Ic •■vi -a t ; --n . " 

Th^-* p r'Opo :*t : i.o;al ! y "a:' :'>'. ::,ar'i'a- : tiV'ni o pi.pili^' a t ■.■'niaru:..- ;.v..wi:-k; tnf :--'U!V».' I 

typori uf .ann/nvi ary '.-d ^ .: ;t l..n i i i u. vivii!.;.' ; :'''a;;'-'d :^•::;an>: :'o:' -m ,n:-t :. : o n m :niUi5- 

tr'iai :.;oo:'.'ty» 

rmall-V, ^^uo;.'? tn-- .^octi'.a. fro:;, 'i.^^ ..'i.^j:. !"'.a.'.^;'t i--a;::n -vita, ta^' n';';-*s:; i '.y o:' 
pianni:.r: an-.: tnr /:r'0*^t;. o:" '.n-j -r .uo-m t j .:n ; i oni.--'/t; 

"Trit* ri'-'o-.-O;; i. ty i'or pLanriiny in i.n-- o:' ri'..: : . n wi/ :'ir*.:it .ai:, .u- : ;"-:'it after' 

Worio .--an 11 . 

"Thtj r.if;:. bintr: nit-- i;n::.-^ 3 la ly -t:':,'.:" t:.-' ; i;. ; n'l. :'i;y : :ii : fi ^ ■:. no i ii.mi *. I'ate 

in L^eoo;..:ar'y and al,-n'.a' t.?v;a j 1 1 i ;* n ^:--nLt--a ntn-.a; O',;^: lo ;■•:! u.-.- . Vor :;'jco;.na:-y 

eduoatLj.i\ alcin-; tn- r-ii-j ro.;- tnan p--:" -.'"nt ;n 1 d ''o ;.o ove:- yy a.ait 

ir. t:iu:^ *?X':' n't : ^:i*'.'at pnenoun--^ on tn.r :;<n.oodn. '"h-:' fit-'iiianu fon ".'/ncn-'nn i r-^: nfiiard 

:*api.:iy, b r'in : r.;* t- .ir'nt in^r :--n'n: of a n-n:.';.n ;:.an: ow^,- 1" ::•o^^^':;.„ Ad :.ip *. -i l : -a. of 

til':? vd^. i .;«aai^ ;;y.y.--:. , -a.' pej ' a ! y n 'a:-- .i.o'A-r J-V";.^ of nooor.d-:!*y sonool 1 n.* , wan 
no je^; oary . 

"Hoi*-^ ^-'^ti'f r:iu.iy f iii'- ; no :''-n.t.a n. "i.y rw::*; o:..";n^:vJ (.a.anao ni i c uf u'l;* :i<'0 call lur tn-? 
adaptaoL'jn .f ':^d ao a : • ri , in :id 1 :a.; asp--:l.;, :.;;:;:on:''jVv ' a n"-..io ar..: o "po r t on i t : o^^ . 

-^aooat : otiai pro r.l j hav-^ neco:.^r ::.o:''-: an: :f.o oo;.n. L-; , anj it .; i-? oloan *ain: w::.f.out 
efx*octive piannin.-r, t:..-in oOia:io:. i::; : inposLj i b . e . 

"Ai::ot:g Lnene problenn, finan^;la: ^.p ;■• i i ni.; aa-.a* an important plaoe. Tn-j n^oonoi ty of 

pianr;iaf;, i,f only for f:nano:ai. nv;ania;r:, will :o of oar '.'tlj::. no::.o ro^.r:. j'ir:ur'Oj on tno 

rise in tno cua;.;et of tno Mir. io try of :>d:ioa:. ton , Ar'tn an.": foir-noon .anco 1931. 3-, tiiat 

year tno budyet, "cotaLlod only .1..2 r:iil..icri .-a : f : rj r.-; ; ^ ^ by i'd^^o it aa.; riovni to f,194 
(?) ^ 

mi Hi or. ^^iilaerf:. ..n id 51 >:p- ■ n,i : ^u r^.; I'or od o.;a *, i a.n . an: .nil oral pu:-: onr-;:; aoo oi.r; 

for b.S p-r oont of na:,i n-.ti b.n-'-t; n i-'o'; ii n ;;;':>. .nt..- to d^* n>.a' oeat. 

"More atrikiny mill i f ;o t ta'it a yrov.:;.. o;.-i;'o of natiro.al ::.oo::.o f:n:n ; ■.. *vhv 



(1) Austrian .jon:l;in,'o -7^.. ";:ti:on. 
(^) Ao.^trian don i i . i r..n-; .1 ,^.y; :r: : i . : — ^ . 

(Tno Jutch y.:in-n oooaia; A.:-^tn:^:-n d o;.: i. . : ;..a- : oa;-n-o.:-:y - f . o/-./ -'.). 
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to oduealion aiul cu.i;.ur.>. In l.'/SO t,li.; {h' n:cri la,;., was p,,M- .Mail; In .Wn^b it wan 

ptT cont ruKi 11 ii; ,':aLm:a..>a tiiat in urd.-r l,o rnv.M, pnin.,.nl (lonLlrTuUi ami othtTM thai 
aru a.lroaa.v mnk^m: Uu'inr.u i L'..;.it;, Lh.' iXM-ca-nta^a' inu;!t vioc t,o pi- r caail by vrf). 
Since juci. Iar7.;u amoiaU:^ ar.' ir.vcvlvu.i, r.ni u^^aM .^na.l pr.i o rit Li-.^ will havt- f.o l>t? wul^^ied 
ao accurately an poi5:;iblt' ar-'iin!)!, tho^^o for olU^n- ^ooiaj jiutrd;;. The uam.' i tnu^ of 
priorities! within th-' IMmI.,) oi' iMlucat. i un . " 

Once mor.-.' wc wirii lo iilr>JiiL\ Itw fact thai i h'.' Jutch ^Mluca t i o:ial bud,..'et :.uiiuunt,:' to 2S per 
cent 01* Uir; total bi:a^-.-ot, w-er-eati tiu' Aiuurian '-ducfi t i ona 1 bud^^el; reach..-:? the level or only 
9.3 per cent oi" the total bud^^et. 

The Dutch edLsca t i < ^r.a] hud^-et ailow:^ dirt:ct cojnparison witn liu^ Austrian beca\ii.te of ila 
analo^-ouii cornpoG i t i en ; it dOMc-, t^w- .ia;u,a:'e.^ not include trie expenditure:^ for inve'amentH 
( c ap i t a .1 • » xp e n i i * u s ) . 

(d ) owvden 



4^K)V^';; in f'.il a pa ; t^* by I'V, Tori'ttUi iiuar'n ol' ;.;we(ien, which vt-ry 

'.'at.i nal exnan;;. i iiri in rect^nt yearn. 



Th" I'o ! .1 c V : :;--'C t i ; 
nuccinctly raii;mar-i;jci3 ti.c :l\i\u fr?atur*eu ol' .;wed:.;h 
" The -ducatlor.al exrlor-icn in .Iwenen 
The new nine-year con:preht:a) ji ve or- ba^i.c £?c:.ool 1 il [}) wan preliminarily autiior- 

l;;ed by the I'A^O HH-nJa^, and provision wa:;^ rnaie for a pilot pro.^r^iTnine ti:at wan 
enviya.red to lai;t tnrou-aoat the l^-^^O'n. it ^a.' initially launched in 14 dintrictn 
aavin^?: ;^,SOC: pupil:,. '.:w:n.- to tr:^ 3:.orta,;e of t^-iciiero ant: ijcaool bui.ldinr^3, rov-mrnent 
officials nad lo reistrai.n local au trio r i i ej: w:;o planned to initiate tneir' pilot 
p^o^-rnm:we£5; a^; of the 1957-56 academic year, therefore, the^je erabracea no niore trian 
about 1.: i.^'V — nt of ta'> ow.-i L:;:. ochool populatie:^ Tovar.ir the end of tr.e 1950 
however, ^ne bafiic scnool wa^ ::^-it up at an accelerat^a rate. Jurir..; the 1959-60 academic 
year, 217 cottrnuni t ien with ah..nt .^60,000 pupils were Oi^eratinr ba^ic schools. The 196^ 
education Act laid ..lown a tln-talle unuer wa:.^n tni^ ^'cnool type woula be generally 
adopted. in tile tar--.t year, with proporti -.n.- ol' r^wede.i livirv in bai>i c~school 

coi:imunitin-i3 :a.own a:^ follow:^: liyi: U v.r e-.nt; l':)n;>: oO per ceni;; VioA: bO p.-r /ent; 
I'-'-.: '-n r-r -.-nt;^^' 1^5-:: p-r 

r:>r evnar:rN.-n :: r i nv an ; .-ec^r.-ia:-/ edueation in Jweden 

It may be c:vntended, on -ood rro-..n.ih=, -hat tne 'educational ex:lonion' has anticipalea 
the realii^ati<.;n or a banic i^c:\ool con::::On to all youn- peo:.l-. :^:ince 1^45 a rapidly 
^-owin;: number of the pupiln co-pi-^ tJ nev-a. or ei^-ht years' elementary schoolinj^ went 
on to lover Gecondary aoa::emic sc:.ool ( ' real^e^ola ' ) , and in so doing "blew it up from 
tne inr^ide" ~ not only booau/^e of tne /greater pren.^ur- of numbers, but alno because the 
^realn.rola- ourricala could cat-r for th-. educational needs of only a minority of boya 
ana ^irls. In 19,i9 ribout 9 p-r cent of an a.--^-oup continued iv. the 'realskola'. This 
proportion ratialy fiw.lled aft-r the mid-19aG's, ana towards tne end of the 1950'i5 it 
exceeded 40 per cent. ::;nrolment in lower r^eccn,:ary education, at S5,Ono in the 1944-45 
academic year, ,-rew to 16?, 000 in ]'^57-5S. As o:' the latter year, the la..t three ;.radea 
of comprenenRlve scnool had only ;^>,0C0 papila, way :.elow the 100,000 who were attending 
them in 1961-6?. A sjmila-ly ex^ lo^^ive mcreane in enrolment ha^; taken place in the 
•<^ynnaniui:i' or pr--univ..r:^ity sc:.ooi. ^n- a:^ade-ic .-ymnania had 17,000 nupils ir. 
a n a ^ - a i .a n t no 1 e h ; ^ t n. a n 5 Z , 0(j O i n I ^ 6 ? . 



( 1 } T h e f 1 rur-' ■:\ for L 9 66 a n ■. i 1 6 H are e :^ t : m a t e ?> . 
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w'ly to m'."iiiu»-'' "xi.'nt ot* Un'l:* tuiuca t, i on i r, (,0 vifi tci'iii inf wh.nt pr-oportion:i of tho 

ri'ere>nt lu.'o-tioho r In a!N> aMVOlin," t,h*!nnu' I v^*:; t'ull-timo to it. At tho bc.v^lnnin^; of the 
.]H50'u i5li/:htl.v rnorv' than .1.0 pur cmi of \A\r :\r,*-' (vlan:-uii mov<?d up to ' roalr-kci ! a ' on \tu 
t.'*|U t VHb,'rit, whi.lt,^ p^v rcnl t.'rwo J l^M in u;); -'r* acconda i\v l.(,?voln. In 19';>;5 Iho. »rua.l.- 

iikola' iM'cr'iVMil about, '-^H jjor* coni of i.u\ a,-V'-cohont. In oon.iM^quonco ot* tho try-out 
pro^-rarnjiit.' for llu:» co-:ip I'^lu'n.u ucnool and Uu* implt-.MiK-ntat ion of tho baoi.. acUuc^. moro 
than '30 pv.'r r>-j\t 0 1' i}u> ar.o cla:?.-.vs wore pursuin,;: fiill-tlme Litudiea in the ' realnkolu • 
or »au' lard, Ihret/ ,'vador. of ooir.p rt'h»7n:.s i vt? .^^cliooi , by tho bii^Unnin/.; of tiio I^GO'b. At 
I'm.) end of taiir decado, ai', a ccjnr'.MiU'OiKjo of th'* raiat'd tiC}iool-lf)av in^: a/:e and tne full 
implMinrntat i on of cornpr.-Mitin.si ve) achool, tnir pr-oportion will approach lOO cent. 

A .similarly :-a: id i a'.: rea:-.T^^ , allow in,': I'or differenco in tho timt,' factor, holda true for 
th.u 'rymnaivia' . In yh^ i:iid--l'MO ' t-i about 5 ptM- cont of thoso born in a c.'rtain year v/cr^.' 
atT,t'r.d ir},: thi> fir;.'t ' /:yiiinaiv: urn ' f-rad.J. by 19S7 thia pr'oport ion had ri^ien to IP por ctr.-iit 
( thf a p'.'C ia I 1 !jod ry:i:nai;ia her^* included). Accord Irv: to tiie I960 Oommior-i on oV Inquli-y 
Into th-- pr-'-'-un i vr r\-; : ty mc.ooI (,':ymna:u.'an. rL'vinin/--t.ai ) , .'about SvJ p^M- (M.ait. of t:ie a/^e- 
coiiort:^ will. :>e puri^uin;' atadie:^ t:;.ia 1 -.'vo 1. by J')70. Upi)er i^Lconiary vdii.:ation will 
thr.T; b" .^iV'-n In the fo r:r. of corr.b i aoademi': an-i a n^/c i.a 1. i ned caira-icula aad by the 
t e c hi n i er 1 1 i; c ; . 0 0 1 a . 

' I'no -xpanaioa of -(.lac : t i on at th" upp»:r i:eoondary lever ana the uni ve rai t i e^- ia anown 
in th'-' i*oi 1 ow :. r..' table, pr'/parei by th- Forec-aUin/: ana iMannLn.*: -'Jroup in th*' owed inn 
>!iriiatry of :^du.:at:0IU 



Table 6^";^ 



: '.^1 .. - t ir.i'j ataii'L-a i^or will pur^sue 2'eap'--c ti vt-> ly ) 





1 

j iH^O 






1970 




Id 


16 


4 6 
18 


62 

2,(1) 


\ 1 ' • 'on: a re t a • ■ cor r e l- 0 : ; , i ; : ; , 


• A,i,> tr 










(per cent) 




1 'M' 


I}60 


.1 '^'^5 


1170 


r 1 r 3 1 A a . ; a m t 

.J e c 0 na A a . < i a ^ •. .t. " n t 

I years 

Je^or; i^Aa-'^s--ent* ] . 


i 
1 


10.10 

;*> . '.^6 


11.24 

12. .1;^ 

'\ . 4 b 


1""^.60 
16.57 


Given t a e f 0 . ' - : • ' o'S i - 1 e : . c i e 








the f : .':ur'aj 


f 


:.r ] ■■no ar- 


^robably 



un i rf/a I, -i rna •,«- i . 

.-aj o: I'-M:;, la: per eer.t af an a.--':-coaort paa^-ei] j.owr :a.-co:;';a ry scaoo.l f/r-adaafi on at 



9 7 
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t 1 Oli 

.1 ru: f(':i;;'f 
,V ' ' H O i i : ' 

! M ^ .1 : I' , 



pt.T fi'iit. ill rt'j/, an.i ill I'Utl Un* 'lu'ii i !' 1 i.vi- 



'1- 'iMi.o:;!. .h ;,M'j' .'.'m:. "i'M'T iti ' r^'a 1 .w.iW ;i " •li't.-i' n;ivii;,' l/ikoii tJu 



iia!:iL}.':' a^ 



a i : : ! L'a 1. 1 . n I've:,. ak'aiitaii i c aiia :»aair.i^*al ',s'yin- 



p.a- .-.ait,; 



I . a:.- 1 'Wi 1 V' 



> a- ' vi) " a t. '. ' 
':< \ k a. I la !ia\ 
la'; 1 ■ . aa t ' 

I • a" V • a . 



'W..'.l»ai ♦ 



a;.-.! 'ax;.>'ir; ) • 'J !"-ait, -^viai f.hu.i,'',n ;a.-' .a-'V. ' :'r:;ri'a:;. an.i Lln* 
■1 'fi a : V. a; i; r ; laa I y to i m;avn'"il ^/m a 'a' a I .,'a i (ai in 



■'-'!:: .'^'a "aj : ^'a.' vo^'at. a aai ;ua:Ov^:.' u !' l"*.aa rw'' 
. i:;. ; ion.; t* ;'.a:; a tM.ia t. n.:,()^a to 'a,.,»\i.* {aipihj 

i' ^- ■ "aa- 'rut o ;'.n aa-'-^a^a'T".. w i i ] er:l'"' 

, , . . ■ - ) 



' ■'a'.ifa;'.-y : a ' a-' . w-^ j : 
:'a I an;; a v>"r • a I ; ' a .a . 



) '.ai . ! n a 



.^P' ■ !-a I'', w i t.n la-.' voaa l : 



a.ik n.^ialivvly 
:a,a t it; i :^ i o:a-; i l- i.t^ 
>'-v L' ■ a'-' an^i ^a; .i la a . 
/a:', .riv.a; -a.i I'or'a- 

' :a.'cc r. : 1 y l\v 
a.al :_aa.ao:a. 



a: 'O^l^'a-'..; lian aUio a row a ::.'^(.ai .I'aat.-fr 
a?. 20,OCiO in Ja)-i6 , :'o:-a !,o aboat 



1 . ^y::.r".a:^ : n 
'vmr ^i.-] i a" . 



i- .- I ) - a 



.• T."cnni cal 
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hiilt' Uh' iarifV tH/zo- t,»'a(^:, i ti/' po;?L;; wt-r*' ii> t 1. 1 y .Mi;t 1 i i"i cd . " 

;-;wtHlori can look hack '..Mi a pt.?ac.>]'u 1. Ut* v.- 1 ourt;"ra . ^ ^ After Mp- il-'c;);.,,! rt\u'la ^ar- Uu* 

lirth nit,«> roi!.' or.i..v oa a .::ua; 1 r.calr. Tfit' nici'i.'a::-'a :"Imw l.d h i //h-.l ,*v- ■ J, i;(.'..ar;.:.-i I'v rau-atiun 
afcor coiup.Lo t liMi of co;:,rulai:r'y aclioul ;:).■' can lie accuua t.^^J for, alrno;;!, <ait. ir-'ly, by t at* .ti- 
hanc»?..l Lioolal d.anand fo:- mon* ar.d b-'tt.-r nd la.-a L i m>-. ^ 1 !'ac ! .1. i t. i .* ; ; . 'Ida- .-xaiiip!" uf .iw.'d.ai 
.••triki n,«.;ly hvav.} o M. the a i /.:ru !' i canc*^ of i., .)i-oa'a aiv:urn<'r\l, n^\'"rrrA lo al-ovo t.hMT: draMsivc 
future developmt.'rU. uf thr' i:ciiooL and (>duaati.a; ayr. ttaa ia r--.) pr • i:; a ao.'i-ii -va ia t i or; , Wiiich 
is b<-?f:: I nn Lrw-: io .••.•v-.-ai. Uj^- outliraa; of tat* 'V'diaaa;r-i aoci^ly > '-um rrou*\ l \ wM; i" rharac- 

terised by a Wu.Ly 'tHuaitioa pMr-inan-aito • la wia.'.it, a. a::-, i^at, i;-, a i :aM i-. aJl i ta 

parts and coir.p r-i a.iri/: all ii:»Mnbor*a uf ac'ci-ty. 



ii- Tu; of i-;aroi>-af; Kd u c-i t. i ^ ;.a 1. . : t ru. ■ a:- - a r^o. . 'fLiji^LM:!: 



1 - The de^.Qcr atjaati^■a of ■^-daca-ica ;,oaav aaa :.h" ao ;. ; .'ui r. !' la- - : m ; . 



*.:. r.aa'. : pr:a J 



The p:'t-'Vlou;:; aHCti'a. d r* i : t^i if.a;o/* caat r-;i> ■ i . • a i :^ : aa/c- ^^^-d w: 
explosiot: ai.ao- ,vo!-..u War :i in r»^p a--. ;ai t i v- ;•; .r-p.-ia ^na:r.^^:"a - a,'!,-; ar:,, Krarr 'da- 
Ne t :;e rla i .a a a.i .Jwud t>n , 

Theae charac ri t ; aa ira::,ad*ai a ra a birt>a rat-, aapiaiy : r.ci'.'Mai aa rcK-iai -r.a 
ecoaomic ro-ja i r.arivn t;^ for :-:provua -d aaa t i ■ r,:^ : oppaataai'y, ''a x i : v- " x : 
scboola and i^i-h-r ahaolai.: ar.i propo at i ■ a.a t. • r,.;a--tary al : ra a a for a. a:i t ; oa . A fa.■■ta^•^ 
ai.-aificant aoia:ea.-:.nct^ of t^iia -dacat : /aia] ^^xi^l \ : ^: . irivolv;- a ra-o :-aan i a'l t i - a: of 
h^trac-:ir^' of th-aa ^arr:..ar: achoa. ay.t.a;a-, w::'-:. : of a .aa :ara::,n;ait ina.aa-taaa--. th^it a 
brief dr^i:3criptioa of : 'a. :i.oat i:npo:a,:r. .a.ea-a:'. :r 'h-r^^ aaan'a-.a: ia ia or:--. 

::.ven tnia^ bria f -a i aa of ;a"a;aaat iv^ .^iaaa^aa coa'.aiaa an aiat^ricai aa w.. 1 i r^:: a 
30c:oloricaI parap-otiv.. ;naa, :-.,::a.a. ay.^V-ra^ ;-;:.ao-a aav- aaa-- r-a- : rv fair-y 

similar aittorloai ^voiatioa. yrorr; ta-- .^-ci-,; :.:,::,ory of !::..■ paat two (-at,ri..:> two :-aroa 
of Gocial Ciey-iopment caa ia d i : aa. i a:.- ;:at ta- fr..-l:,niaa of 'na ifir.^t) Ina^ataaal ;^avo- 
lation we have clearly aef-iaea soaia: alaa.-a, whpr-aa ia aar awa aaa ;:h^^ atractar^' of 
society tends to beoorne plaraliatic. Ta- acaoal ay. --ana ia :M.aa:..^ a: tip. b..a:n:aa' of l^.m; 
evolution were c:iaraot^riaed by a r-ir-a.a: daa.ia^:, i . a . , i a.: i v i d u/i 1. ! y i a^a.peraaaa. , paraiiel 
structure's. Koat scho.i ayar^.rr.a of oar Jaya aa- ■ aa. r - ■ a i . ^o a iara.- ^-x^.-ul by traaafar- 
ability, openlr.. tho way to farta-r to al: papMa, d-^-aiia.' o:.;v or- tia;i:- a'. -.abil- 

ity aa: not oa ta..i.r aooia:. oriaia. ia - varv ^...-.ly - -a- a^ra; • ^ ; v- wLtain 

waicn tne -volut:on of acaool :iya-.^r::-a ia la.": ^a..-aad-a~aa. f o-a^ .r:.::; l; a: tr.^-ai a::.. -. 



C) |^oae_?:ai^at in h^r atady "Tr.;ada :a Vniv.:r.;ity .^at^y: Aa : nt-a---a.a:trv av.aa: r i :a, • " ir 
^oocia. Oa.]eet:ve3 ia aaacat:oaal Plaaaia.:", 0:-.:b, a^V/, rena^r^a nr, i:.- .a^t-war^a [ ^aa- 
uion in owedea :n tne lollowia - mana-r: "Aa a neatra! coaitrv, .iw^-i^-^'- , .-. - 
problems wer- la so-a; w^iya aifferea" fr^a :a.n.^.; of o'.a-a ■ :o.: n t r ' , ^ i • i-v^jo — . 

ot a poGt-wir- raai. to Zh^- ani vera ; t aa^ . Tbe -^eaiv 



ri^ay be partly :;ae to i ra; r'^aa- paf.:.- aid '..c a-aaa;ta wh- 



''■ i - 'a" a';*, , ; ^ of a ra i a t*-' a . . , 



fre^^ loan." " ' ' ** ^ ::.*."r-nt- 
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I,()t)K i ti;.: 'it t,;,,;i "VO 1 u t, 1 I >ii !!•>>;;; '(.-• i > [' v \ " n I" ;.M'i.>i.>, v we I'v;, thW m.mu'mI 

!'.>• ;i t.i'my iif" ,in ini:i'' Mk- :i t, -■, 1 1 i i" i >"i !. i ■ ^i. : t ii-^ ; 1 1. r-iu' i ,1 r* ■ i' 1 ■ t.<-.| in 

th«.' ntnii'Uu't' of o !',-/,'tr) i :i 1 1, i v-n . ^ ^' ^ 

Thi.' (.' 1 :iM:'.-'l o!ii i na t'-il m: 1 ♦> I, •/ of t.Jp' <M;'ly I'Mi; ••■:iM,:'v 1.; • ha i-ai ■ t < ■ !■ U' • ■>! I'V aa al;iiu;il, 
(.MJinp 1 t-t' la^'k u!" .U't'ial n.ol'illt.y o:" i"a:;i i 1 i < - ; ; ; i':.lllr'»'n an 1 tli'-ir i I I l-'hr.;; tt :i< • j at'a (,< 'li 
lukM u I (.3 Ia:i:;c;! ; iWnMal i ;j; pimv 1 •[;;•• ti I. ai:;a:.,- r.hc w a ,"k i 1 .^:-cm a; i. . !"ai:i t 1 ! < ' ; ; h, !.^)va'. I't^Mita";; !;( a:i 

rar"" aa th" a cial .lrt){> o!' f : ti:; i 1 ,1 < » m I a I , mi/ i , • a tai*' "•'■tut':' t "li an I }> i" i v i I •','-'. \l ! a.;.a'ii" . Tli-a-t- 
la harvlly aii.v ial iiial' i 1 1 t,y . i'M;;.:at, ; i^aa 1 aiM '/^i-it. ; ^'lal Waitiii..' ar- li;:!;".! \o a ^'lv»'n 
DDclal !!t.ali]a; Mut" ar" d i I' :"<.' rca t siahOs)!:; lov M--;uht' iM" t,K<- 1 ! 1' r-' m ; r a! ■ la Mti- 

hAatorlcal Va 1 \i t. i i la ia:i:i "'joalal r'l;:ili;.y" t w.';ii-n t.iM' " a !, r'li- u j-a 1 i- 1 ,■- 1 ii , 'y " a!' Ih*' arhool 
ayat.t'ni I'orTv'a; iitul:; ,'-:v".; way to /:-'a'..a' a-.-i'i; r,.>lMJl1y a;" the l'a;,:i!y. " i ■fi:ia.a'i 1 : i'" :;i 1 < ■ t.y 
\i\ cha r"a(.? la r i Li"il by an al>.^»-ni.-f' a;' ana; v; p " i v i I • '^ :r , The .-^r^-nl r .iva-i'il li-nl ; j i ly rainili'-a 
in a p lurvil i t ; c a.u.'i'-ly r a rr''a;j aao la a ri'-'al'T ao.'.,- i b i i i t,y o:' IfanMrtT I'tM;^ .^lahool l.ypan 
I'onii'-i'ly j 'rr. t i ri»al Tor* t.ar "Uv^.t 1 i;; t,a :,ao,;f r'a;;ar*v*'d far' t.h»' " }) r i '/ i i I " , 

in I. ryii..-- lo a-ai.;:'i;" ;,a;:; ni . : " i a 1 at:.i :)0',: i a I o.* i t-a 1 -.-V'..) 1 ut i . n 1 r. a , ■■i.^mmI wiy - 
wilauiJ^ i : I,-,: i.r.'ia^ iriaiviiuai ii t r"--a. :"'',W'.a^'i caant, r- if.-, , i.hat, i:; - it i;,,iy t"' aiM 'aat. 
wha f. ail ;'ajr'u:-'ati a vV.ai' i ■ in f,hf ia;,;, ,a.'a'..wry aa 1 .i a ta)in:i.o:! wi;" ;:a-i;' li t> , ;i 1 ly '' irMsitai- 

aratic" ^ioaO''l. o r-'ar^ i sa ; on in wn . lai i;La:a; ■ i i :'. t i ; l i ■ ]\:\ wcr-i- aj^'*.-;. I'M a.;; a MaMa.'f a:' roar.i*-. 
r.'itjae 'J i a t liia 1 era) wi.'.-'f :*-.'f i l-aJ in wa;;', :a knu«n a:', th-' t ->vn- :"iak cilai' i a 'na 1 ay:;l(:'iri: 
e lerTi'.':'; I, iry ana j..rLma!'y ■i..:a t. ; ' :. Wa/. , ,iail :'o:- :.h'' "aoi;iaar:" ii-.M.ia ai;ii . .t 'c;. : >i a ry 'd U'/a t i ori 

waa ^0 b'.' r'j .a.' rvt..- J for in-- "uppv-r*' 7hi*jr'' whs p r-ac f : ^/a I i y mo ia.aa a b 1 . i t.y oj' tr'ataifar". 

;'Moni-jr. lary anJ primary i; •.■< t. 1 or. wa.- a:t::-'.i no- a', p. ro.i :a .i n, : vi ra t: i t: ■jiti.aai;', b'U t. iK'T'-'ly 
at pr'jpar'in.v or<lir;ar\v p'^oj/i.': Vor lr,>.- po.^ilion in 1 j f*- :a) w!:!<a. la*-y w^-r^- ^:alif i. y'a;orj:ary 
eciucat; i , on *:h" atai'-r haaJ , wa3 aan>.a'iv"a aa '.r^tinin^ !aiv' po:arat,ia. riil^r.: af •.M'"' aatica 
to take thai:- ri.ahir'uL ;.i-t!;(.a3 : ri ar.Mi-, ..•hur-'.a; or !;,ai!aa;r iife.^*^^ 

If W''» win* i.o uni r.' • a ad ' '." c :v'in i ra : ^a of any /iv"a ''oun'i'y ar rf,,'ar'ar rci.ooi i r:, : arul 
educatiot; '.vt: aav-.- to loot'; -i*. in-- way r-c.ooi o r^-^aa i r>a t : • in Jiad :;a;:iai r. !a"a M f i cat i oji 

art? r^flatvj. :aK'--ntiy a j;:,:: ax.rolit;nt i tiVt ai t i ^ 71 1. i - a; : • hav baaa cru-rit-a (v;t in tair fiala. 
Mention i-iao.blii l-j :i:adf^ in partirailar of *'.a.:rioK' r^aiciil i a ' r, " L ' o r i - aita t i > ri ^'.avlanl ia pJriodo 
scoiair-e - i.dt'*a3 et prob 1 em-„'r;" (pubiiiahua in I *t.al by tba "ouni..' : 1. of aurojt/'' // i< ' tai a.ai t i on 
en r:u r-o i -i , S e r 1 1.* IT- n ';•-';,■- r.e rn-;ai ^ n-' ra 1 t * c an i : u p - I.' . . ■ / . W • ^ w mu 1 j , i k m 1 0 q mo t 
thM following- Hra;a,t.:aM ."in ta'-? rir.r'i-i.ai : rana lat : .'n : 

"In vfji-y /.-'^-n.-,' ra I tor:i:3, the cu:n:::o.nfa; l feature of 'L-b-? I> r*-ia j i i.'aa J. pattr-'m of ucj iioa t i ■ . nal 
orf'ariiaat.loa waa a sLr-acr.arv wnirh cO'dia Lt- aescrMbod aa "vartiCrii". Krorn ihr rno.Ti^'nt 
tr.ey enter ^jcaool, or iro::: very early in •.a-ir' sctiool. car'-^r, tne .na.ildren are placed 
in *ilvis.ion3 ia whi'ch ti.ey ramair. un'.ii ih'-^ '-nd of iri'^lr a^tadiuo. i^ften, theae different 
"v..;rtical" diviiiiona recrviit ta*;ir p-.^pii:j iror. differt;r.t social ^.'roiipr:. Naturally, the 
divjaion decij-ntai for tra,^ lesd ar..bitiaa3 .-tc iO:.. follow, a .sb.orter coa!*ae. 
A mo veiiiL-n t 1 0 :ijalc l- tbi*-? ve r t : c al 0 r^- -tn i aat i -ai 0 f *ad cat i on r.o rr ci einocra tic, w i t the sole 
aim of satisfyir.K > aemand for . la-'-r . ■ . ii'a!, woal'.: 1 f,e;at::*.'n taose ccuri---t^ wrach were 
too 3 a o r t and w o u] >j i n t r*o j 'j a 0 • r t a i a r : i i >. r i t y ij - t we '.a ; t a • .« w 0 rn-; o f be d 1 f l" e rt^ n t 
diviyiono, eacn of wn:cr. wo.: 1 .a. : : a'.a.' r-a:r..:t. i?;,- ara iror:: a parfi;:ular ijccial 

yro-jp . " 

(1) Cf. rieirr.ui iSohel£a<y "Jchui" 
Ve rkba nd rl a,-; WU r.-.i ry; 1 

(2) Cf. ?reer::an autta: "A aj 
a n i 'JHr:\ o i . i'" a I : in r. • .. a : " A r. I 
1 tfD 1 , p . 1 7'< t J •'•■4 . 
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It is quite clear that deraocratisation of tiiis "vertical" kind does not actually result 
in democratization at all. Krom a strictly educational point of view it is very unlikely that 
certificates gained after a nujnber of years of study in the socially "inferior" division 
would in practice ioave trie serine value as those gained after an equal number of years in the 
socially "superior" division . ^"^ ^ 

From a mor'e general point of v^ew, an es:;t;ntial aim of deraocratisation is to teach 
cnildren from different social f';-roups t-o mir^^le and get to know each other. This social 
experience could not be achieved if th i barriers between supposedly parallel educational 
groupings were i. reserved. 

This means that for many countries the main problem involved ia making education more 
democratic consists in substituting;, in place of these vertical systems, horizontal systems 
whereby all the children of a ^^iven a^r^e can be brought together, first in common schools, and 
subsequently in schools which offer a ci:oice of courses and Vnch keep the opportunity of 
transfer from one to another op-in as lop^^ iis possible. The first step, therefore, towards a 
cnange in ihe systc-;n .: -jn jii; ts of brin.-^iiv; the t r.ud i tional vertical systeras i:\to closer 
relationsi;ip with on» another (by havin.^' appr^ ::.ately the same syllabuses for all 10 -to 15— 
year-olds). .\'.is caV.'.^.; it easier to i:.trov:uC'.- ■^;i.a.ation authorising transfers fro:', one 
division to another, ouch legislation cor^sti t'^ " the second stage c ■" the reform. But the 
implementation of these legal m-^asures encounters all sorts of practical difficulties, par- 
ticularly as regards the introduijtion of different couri^es, or difficulties created by pre- 
judices still nourisiir^-:^ by parents and educatior.ali sti^ . The third stage in tiie reform of the 
systen: coruiists of cr-'- . t,,:r:g n:aterial '-^or.d i tion^- and a climate of opinion favourable to the 
complete destruction of the traditional barriers >etween divisions. 

li." ■ de. cribes trie dii'ection wh:ch ..^■•oois in ::.urope are taking to adjust themselves to 
th.e new eoonomic and soci-:l coivJitior.s - i.e., towards the creation of better tr;;;.L3fer possi- 
bilities between types of scrio- ' that were foriLt^r'.y separated or, to put it ir. another way, 
towards realis-iti: n of the wuch-quoted " pedagogiccii principle of bridges and crossings", 
coupled with prolongation of r i..li^.:atory schoolin//, a factor that itself encourages transfers. 

It can be seen th'it. tiip; niidale sta^^e of schooling, the jower secondary level, for- the 
age group generally between 1} ana 15 years (starting with the t^n' ranee examination whenever 
the latter still exldts) is the all ^'^■^ortant tarnin.^j; iioint for the pupils' ultimate school 
careers. Generally the dec: s: or- i^; made at this iistage wheth.er or not the pupil will pursue a 
school-route leading to a university course of f^^rtner education, view of the long-term 
importance of this decisicn - H. Scheiisriv describes the school of our trues as the "bureau- 
cratic distributor of chances in life"^'^'^- one can easily understand the anxiety and the 
care lavished on t:.is stage in all th- coimtvi-js of Europe (and elsevnere in the world). 
Everything is concentrated at tnls focal point of social forces; the desire for advancement 
in the more mobile fanily of rrioMern indi.strial socicLy, the risin/- demand in business and 
industry for be t ter-tr.-ii ned spec iaii. -its , the demand for social justice and the abolition of 
educational privileges - in a w^rd, t:.e whoJe of th- ir<:rea3ed education?.! requirements of 
industrial society (however they n:i^-' t be formulattr. . t would therefore be interesting and 
important from a pedago<t^ica ). as well as from a soc. >Lr -i.al and economic point or view to 



(1) In making a comparisor. of school sy^.iteci.j we cor.e up rif:airt;;t a ba^jiic difficulty in com- 
paring the scnool systems of -different countries. 

(2) Helmut ochelsky; "Anpassung Oder Widerstand?" "Joziologiache HeHerJcen zur oc hul reform" , 
quelle cc y.ny.:^, i:eidelb^;rg 1963. 
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investigate r. -urit.? iridiviciual countries on the Contirient are tryin^; to solve protieniG of 
th: s aort . 

Belgium has introduced "pol yval^^nt" schools for the 12 to 15 year olds so that transfers 
from or^e school type to another can be guaranteed - but, it r.hould be pointed out, in both 
directions as far as prestige level is concerned. The traditional method of selection by 
school marks has been complemented by the introduction of an observation and orientation 
procedure, and this has led to the creation of important "para-scholastic" facilities. These 
are the "centres psyc ho-med ico-sociaux" . By doin/: thi.-: they hope, in Heli/ium, to have met 
the curr-rint pedagoijical , welfare and economic needs. 

In France, a school reform with a similar purpose has been edtabli^^hed , in principle, 
since 1959, with the introduction of a ueriod of "oi'ientaticn scolaire" wh:i c-h begins in the 
6th school year and now is :::-opoiied to cover a 4-year period, throu^*:: the 9th school year. 
During th.ese years, t^.^' curriculum of all scrjoolci is supposed to be adjusted i;o that no child 
wi be barred from movin,-' on into any other sectioi: of the up:.er sec-ondary L>cnocl , including 
those section.^ which, lead to qu-: lif ications for th.e university (the Eacoalauroate ) . At tne 
end of tr.e period of orientation, a council ("cor^j^eil d ' or ientat i on" ) , consisting/ of teachers, 
the scnool aoctor, psyjholo.^;ist ana prof K-ssional ^.-areer advisor, is churned with the re- 
sponsibility of mak in-: a recommendation on the future school car-^er of iiui .^jtudent. The parents 
of a pupil may disa^^ree with any such r-ecommendat ion anu appeal for entrance into a section 
i:^ upper secondary school contrary to tnis reccirjn^^ndation. In thi.^- uas-', an entrance examin- 
ation may be required. 

The 1962 Po.'^t P-ima ry Act in the Netherlands, establi:;hes t:n^ le.-ai framework for a 
school reform moving in the sanie air^■'ction as that of riel^^^ium ar.d Frarice. The 7th year in 
announc ed as a br i d ,5 i np; y ea r ( b rag j aai* ) , d ur i n^: wh .! c. h t he s t - ; n t a re 1 0 he o b.-,e rved with 
the particular purpose to make a iud.'em.ent as to t:.'.-ir futiu^i scnooi c;ire-.'rs. Mont pupils in 
the Netherlands continue to tie soiarated at the end ot" th^ 6th year into variou:^ types of 
scnool, rar-i'-in;- frorj th-^ academic throu,-::h the vocational, and this bridrlri'T year, therefor-e, 
occurs in these separate schools. However, as new scr^ools are furm»^i tn^^-y may inoluae tlie 
whole ran^i^e of secondary scriools brO':.-^ht -..ithin or.e school es tab Lishr:.ent , makin;- the transfer 
possibility more re-tdily available to the pupils after the bridging; year and providing for 
the possibility of 'greater exchange amon^^ the pupils in subsequent y^.-arrj. i-\irthermore , the 
new school oreanisation proposed in tne Post Primary i;ducation Act established a vocational 
school line which leads to qualification fo:- university entrance. 

Since the Dutch Pojt-Primary Act i:^ un er.aL\:.in^- act providin,-: only a frvimeworr: for a 
new secondary school system, the Outer. aut}-:0 :-i r. ies have stressed the import--ince of planning 
for the coming: periO'i.^^^ Particularlv , th-rv have str^-ssed the need to plan for a higher 
level of efficiency in the secondary scnools, wiiic:i is defin-d ^-eneraliy as the effectiveness 
of the schools in turning out an ir.creasLnc' proportion of f::.:alified graduates in relationship 
to the total input into the schools. A key element seen by ijutch authorities in the develop- 
ment of sucn efficiency will be a ::evelopm-'nt of an effective educational ,-uidance pro/^rainme 
directed towards the -jtu.rents in s-jch a way ar. to ^'ive them a better basis in self -under- 
standing?: and in facts concerning: the opLortv.ni t ies in the social ecor.omy , to make a fr*?^-- 
choice on their* future careers. 

The middle staf;e of school in: ir. .:weden has b.-oo:::e an inseparable.- part of a comprehen- 
sive 9-year course servin^^^ the 7-l6-yea.--cId school population. Th::- n-w owedi: n structure, 
which i;-3 now established in most of zh^^ co-Jntry, ■•. ■■■Teraliy r^-cofTrii^ed as liavin/; moved 



(1) "nducat 1 .nal Policy anc: Plannir...-, the tr;erl?..i..i. . 1967. 

(2) "educational Policy ana Plannin/:, ./^eden", a L:r.;nt;-; Policy Plannir.^- .-.epo^-t to rvi r;n^ 

Programme, OrjCi3, 1967. ^ ' 
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far in the directiot) of delayin^T a decision tor must students on their future tjchool career 
beyond the age of 15. Durin^;: the 7th and Sth years, in thi.s comprehensive sjchool, the pupils 
are expected to choose certain optional subjects based upon their interest^;, but these 
options do not foreclose any choice in th-^ir future school careers, Durin£: the -)th year, the 
students may be divided into 9 separate streair.-, , only two of which clearly prepare the 
students for upper secondary school leading: to university (the ^7:ra:nmar school). However, it 
should noted that since the choice at this £ta^;;^e can be determined by the pupxls and their 
parents, Swedish authorities report that two-thirds are now choosin,-; the course leaving them 
the option to rco on to hi.c:lier educition , ^"^ ^ 

This 3yr.t--ni of free pupil choice is aided by various devices in these co:r.prehensive 
schools, such as the opportunity for students to "listen in" for a w.Mle, on peri.jds of 
classes one year ahead in the subjt^cts in quest loi:, so th--.t they m-.iy ,:et an idea of what 
these subjects involve. (This i^s similar to a custo:;. known in owi tueriand as liciuiupperlehren, 
"^•nufflin^r" , ) Also, the pupil.s are .-;iven opportunity to sample various types of careers in 
the economy by vijits an.:: talks and other experiences outside the school. 

The e!:iphas.ui of thv ijwedish approach to t::i:; probiera of parent par .,ic ipa'. : on is si^^nif- 
icant in the li.--ht of i^chelsky'- aescripticn o: in- 3ct.ool in our tiir.e, a- a "bureaucratic 
distributor of chances in liie". Co-ope rat i>-^r. b^.'tween :.Lir<^nt.s rar»a tne school, wh:ch is esso-- 
tia^ for the functioning: o:" t'r,^ ;;wedish syst-^-n, s:;oul>j b exanimed a;^ a pos.:ible challenge 
to such a bureauci'at Ic bias. 

2. i'he dura tion of general education in ^e-iber spates o:' -ht- Coi^nnil o:' i:;urope 

iihorta.'e of s:.ace limits a more aetailed exploratlor. into theL>.r questions and furtnor 
study of relevant co:-.d i t ior. j in other coL:n::ries. However, it can be ujeful to attempt a 
summary description for m-mber-stat-s or tne 'Jcncil of r;urOL.e with respect to: 

- the duration of obli-:atory schoolin.:, esp-ciaily the (iuration :f elementary schooling 
( p r 1 ma ry , 1 o we r i3 1 age ) - ■'j ra i h 2 -1 ,* a nd 

- tr.e point at w:::cii a decision has to le taken if a university educai:.:n is envisaged, 
and th;?refore t/ie d';r-?tion of higher :^'^con:ary r-ducation, ^xraph 25. 

The;.:e graphs, concerr.ing th^^ curat! on oi' .--eneral educ-tion in the me;:.ber-stato:- ■ ;• the 
Council of r^uropo, are meant to supplement me above effort to describe th'j adartat.ion of 
the educational system in four :vjro:.ean countrin^s to the chan/.;t^d economic and social circum- 
stances since the Jecond rt'orld A'ar. 

The simplifications which are unavoidabir^ in con::truct in^: £^uch graj^hs are liKoly to lead 
to mi sinter.;, re tat inns. .Ve sr:oula iik-:^ to emphasi::e tn-'.s point strongly. 

We can see from Jra.h 24 that the pres^^nt il^i,6-67) duration of obligatory schooling m 
most member-states of the Council of i-jrope lasts 3 years. Only in Uenraark is obligatory 
schooling limited nominally to 7 years. (In practict? the majority of pupils leaving their 
obligatory schools go on to att-nd furtrirr scnoolmg . ) In Great britain and rVance compulsory 
education lasts IC years; 9 years of obligatory schooling is normiaily the case in Austria, 
-in some provinces of the C-erman Federal :<epublic , Luxembourg, .Sweden an'i sorr.e cantons of 
owitserlana. In considering the or.--an . 1 ion of the middje stage it is importunt to know the 



,lj Tne principle o:' free choice 1:; :r.c:.:;:r.d Jn th- .:wed :.sh Comnrehensi ve School Act, para- 
gr-i, n ^b, w:-.ich stipulates tnat a pupil's studi^.-s at jchooi'ar- to aocidr.d by the 
parents, in consultation with tne pupil aftvr informati-n ha;i been provided bv the school. 
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duration, o:' tr.c eiem^-. tar.v b-zfc.-ii.i'.t,- wiitin tr::..- t.-.it- t.e*.?ii co;:ipieted t.::'.-^ .iHo.i.^iori hai-) to 

be taken, in yoiue caijed, about the :';;iur''j dchool ;te. can ;;.ee Uiat i.\e ^vL -.Tr.en la ry i^iage 
in moi)t r.r;:ibcjr-s tat-is oi* the Jour^cii o i" i^iurope c .. r i.j^}'^ 6 year:D i ncr.ooi. This applies to 
Belgium, parts oi' trie? J-err.an r'ederai .'.e;.ublic, .•.:.(V-:i;:d an^ .Valrjc;, p:-irt-J of Finland ar:d Greece, 
Iceland, Irelanvi, l^uxenibo'^r-.^: , th.r Nethcrlo::.: i;, Norway, L^weUen and ^v;: tzerlana . In Denmark and 
Scotland it co::.pri :ies 6, but only *3 ir. ?ra!. , Italy and Turkey. In Auf;t,ria it lasts 4 years 
as well as in :^artt5 or* ?i:.; :nd, t:.e Jeri:/i:; V-L*a-jral Kopubiic and ccr'-'.\n cantons of Jwit:;er- 
land . 

There i.- alro fc'.:r y- ;r ^^l^.-.-.en r?'.:*y Gchooi ir\ l-3pa.in, 

araph 25 :;how^: iha: tho -:ur-tl:.:;. oi' e-:'00r:dary :;chool^ i.t;adji;^' t;o :.i/;her ^AcrLli or. in 
Aujtria, t.'iL* J'--r:;.Mn rt> i-.-ral :\-3public a:.d 'r; \Hr\^i of Jv; i tiierlar.d Icists 9 ye:ti\:. Al^iO, this 
tTrapdi i Hue i ratv,-. liv-.z ir. ni:,e ni^u;b-jr-stat'^s of the Oouncil of fairope - iiei^-.iu.T. , ^'er-Jiiark, 
France, \}r^-^cr.f I '.an i , Italy, Norway, .-iweden, Turkey - ob.s^e r'/at i (jn an.: a>.:vi;^ory clashes 
art- tr:e r'u^ie , In all. :ne:ir.- latter cojn t r i-rs the introduction o!" thei.^■■ ci'i:a-^o;.; lea to aboli- 
tion of the t-nv.ra.Mje exami.'.at Idi., ^^inctr a ^lecis.iuri or: th.o pupi ls; " f' Lure r>c:;oLl-ro.*te could 
be poutpor:t?d until hiy lit::, 15th, loth year of a^r;e . 

ri^rou/-.'. the in t ro-.'. ViC t i c;r. oT rjl'rerv'itior. nnd aav : , i;l-ii5.-t,-:j ar.d tnankr. to the extension 

o f a :3C hoo 1 p -jy c nol 0/- i c a i. s e v i , Ht; 1 e c t i oji me t ::od r:: ; . . also r e e n r-' r; '.^d , t ;. r i t i c n and 
drop-out have beer r*'j>..cea ar.d a:;-htrr c > ; t wi tr. ies:; co^t^; acaifved , 

The Austrian ^h:;.>;ol 0 r^-ani .:a t : l.:; Ac: l-Jod iii in lira; wi ih t;.i:^ tre:..: ir. that it intro- 
duces new typv'U or* upper jec : ary f-d ^iC a t :.c n and tnu:; po.^;t:o::er 'd'le aecih'^oii ccno.^rain^ tiie 
futur-rf I'ici.o^)!. Ciir-j'-r to tn^- I-tr; (I'/tn; yvar of a;"''. 



0, Austrian ..duc-it l^.na 1 r:xrara: icr: an.i i t / Irr.:: I : - ati onG for :^t;srr: :a i rer:r;nt:' 

1« Introduction: th-- effect or; >^:.ro..:^^'n t^ of Ircreari.r:- oirth:-- and lon/-ej- rchoolin^ 

W i t n t he b'l c k(/, r*o u rvd o f e r. f ' ra i . : o v ■ • i o pme n t r 1 u r/a roi< e an ed u c a t i c j n si n ce V o r 1 d War I J 
sketched in the fore/;oin^' ^^ection^^ of tr.ia cnart.^r, t-i^ f.ir.'ij r^ectir^!': will atten.pt to 
s^^iaarise .T.ajor perspectives for- tn*-^ d e velopo-; *, oi' A^a-trian education over the n*-'xt ten 
years, draw in.: fror:: thv detail:.: of tain whole study an^:; look in.- toward }:cw our educational 
system mi^-ht be able to adapt itijelf to the fr-e:':; aooi-ii and econortic con'i\t:cn^: in oar- 
country. 

The birth rate in Aus'ria ha/^ beer. r\^:r.-- steaaily ( r'rom 10l,0(;0 live birthi; In i95"5, 
to 1?S,000 xi'/e birt:i.o in 1-^6'^), a ^'-r^ per o^nt increase over tra-: p^.-riod. Althou^-h fron. the 
deniof^raphic point o:' view t::is is a desirable aevelo:rnent - for- wh : cr. ther-..- are n;any parallelin 
in rJurote - it in of ;;eriou;; educat : '^r^al conseqi.ence.s for A^aitria in termti of the total nuiL - 
her of .^cnool cnildren. Thii; la felt flr^t by the primary r>chorlr, an.: tiien 3ubrr;enuent],y by 
all other :i-c:ionIs up to univeri::ty lev^-1, althou;.^h th-- latter wiU not :;e affected by this 
birth wave d.irin.- the periou unuer revi-w ■ rr'^r.-YS ; . It in quit^: obvio:a: that thii; 35 per 
cent increa:>:? - -^ver: a5:3ur.;n/- th^r. we ar^. oniy r;:aki:v^ allowance for itn purely derriOr-'raidii c 
aspect - will 1-^ad to con^: i :i e rabie ext-m^jicn in the ':-rran'i for rfl-::ajroom spac-;, tea(;hern and 
firanci^il r.upoO"t. 

Aa:-'vl to T,:.:i; pur'-ly fi^^[HO,:r:ipn: ' ex:^;n;-i . il b^-- ^h'•r ne--a t; lu'-t tr..^ re'; u : rf?ni(.mt3 

of -xten-ied f^chooiin,- provbi-d for : r. tae Jcr.';. .; r'anirat: r:. A-.i -f Thi - forenee:; 
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Graph 24. DURATION OF GENERAL COMPULSORY EDUCATION 



Total years : of which primary education : 
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Graph 25. SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN' EL^OPE - DURATION OF EDUCATION 

Total schoai years 
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extension of the period of '-^onipulso-r-y schoolin.- :"rom c3 to 9 years. An froi:i autiirrin 1965 cur 
.'.hildren wi31 spend leaet 9 consecutive yoar-^ ' Gchool. In tiioir ninth vt^ar of achoolin/:; 
they will either attend p^.•.." technic cour:?*^ (in preparation for a vocational school) or 
th.ey wii.1 be at a sec.->rui -iry tTcr.ool. In sdditlon, there is the fact that oi;r .-eneral secondary 
s,-^hoolin.:T has been inc r-e-ii-ed from 8 tc 9 years, a« well aid the fact that many other types of 
schools (bur.inesL- scr.oois, busir^r-rjs acad'fmies , e tc . ) have ^lad their courses extended by one 
scho-^l year. These provi 1 oi\3 p'j+ up classroc:., teacher and financial requi romtrnts very 
cf.n:.' ierabJy, an detailed in Or.apLer V. 

::. Cnmpulsory sc^n ol exparsi - .n and the marnitade of the renulli:;.': reGource nerds 

On the basis of the f'.vjts already 4U0ted an increase of approximately 30 per cent in 
the nu;nber of pupils is xo ve expected over the next ten years at ^^eneral compulsory sciiools, 
includin...: the poly tec r-.nic course (cf . C>raph 26, which //Ives a ^-^eneral picture for all 
schools ) . 

This means th.a-: already between 19o5 and 1970, 3, 835 mort? classes will be needed at 
public primary, upp-^r primary and si^clal sch.ools (i.e., 15.9 per cent of th.e exist in,^ number 
in 1965) . 

Over tiie period l'Ho5-75 tiie additional class requirements <'row to S,15n classes (i.e., 
21.2 per cent of the exist.inr- number in 19^5), and iv. neither ease are the private schools 
taken into cor:-;iderat ion . 

Dipl. Int.;. ochlesin^-er haj calculated that if we are to build th.e^^-^' classes (/-en^T-al 
cor^pulsory scnools witiiout polytechnic courses) between 19b5 and 1975, tne cost would be 
6,500 million Aur-trian ochil lin.-<s . By slowing-- down the construction of /.^ymnasium.s and 
laboratories and £nvia^ priority to the essential classrooms the buildinr costs mir:ht be 
bro:;rnt down to 5,0LC mill in:. Schillinr's , or 500 million f5ciiilli:j.':s annually for trie r.ext 
ten yearG. 

The requirements for teaciuers specifically qua.] if led for teacriirir/ at primary, upper 
primary and special schools iridicated in Chapter V assumes that only every oth:er teacr.er 
decides to retire at the otatutory ap;e of 60, On Lnis basis Austria will be faced by 1969/70 
with a total shor-tfall of 11,200 teachers, equivalent to an aniiual snortar^^' of :',240. If we 
add to this total shortfall the pres-nt ne^d for about 3,000 compulsory sciiool teacliers and 
compare tnis fi.-rure with the number of teachers offerin.' tiieir services, it can be seen that 
the estimated snort age of teachers with the necessary qualifications for teach in.; at primary, 
upper primary and special schools durin.- the fir-st 5-year period of the forecast will lie 
between 5,500 and 5,700. In the second 5-year period of the forecast the e^^-timated shorta^^e 
will be 5,650 to 4,900. 

These f i^^ures ,in broad outline, indicate the general maf;:nitU(i'e r.^l rl.c problems for the 
future develo::ment of the compulsory level of education facin^-: Au.f i ar. ■.'ducat ional and 
financial authorities an! the wr;ole Austrian people. 

3. Jixpansion at the secondary level 

The develo: merit in scr^ools l'>adin.-^^ to ni.^^'her education leads to a cor.s: deration of two 
interrelated aspects of the demand of an industrialised society for more education; the so- 
called "social demand" and the aemand of the economy for trained manpower. 
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Graph 26 
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(a ) The impact of social d^mami oii -.nirolrfiK^rits 



(i) The acceleratin- incr-e:i;je o hol:!^! cium-ina in uiaiisiriai i\o c.^L, 

With respect to social deii.Hn.i I'or better e-i i : or::-i ! op: or'tuni tiei-', t-ie decisive factor* 
is the ftimily, especially thty nu.nber oT o:; i Id :*en . The ' :iii,tid Ki ri^r^dorii ' i^obbins hepor^t has 



as high for :h:l:iren z'z'c:. fniralierf wir':: j." t.wo j:.i; ir»/n ci:; froir. thOoC wh-'?rt- I'ive or more 

children have claims on ti.t- fa:n,ilv * ^-^^ .-'.v,^.- . Tt:-.:.' in ai.so a v-jj^v iinuoi'tant influence from 

the educational back.i:ro\n.: o:' tljM par»-'tr..:: . ' Lo r-l :\obbi:.,-; srrows that Mi-j* p:-oportion of 
children borr. in 1940/-li r^ac:.:n.-r fu 1 1- : ir^^•' r.'.r-r'r -JiK-itiun is ei^^ht time::-; as >iie:h amon^^^ 
children whoi^e fath^-^rs con t : ■,• i-.-i t.:.'.-::- cw:: H.i,:.:ai : , to tuv a.':e ol' 18 or- ov^rr as a.'^K^iV-* those 
wh0:£:e fathers left sci.oo], un.:-^r :d. Ai: : r,-.-- co r. : :. ;iiir.-.-. : "tii-^.;-.:- facts i^u^-rest: '.iiat, just ao 
since the war more c:.ildr"n hav-; c-jaytM u:: -it scnool for h full secoi-iiary ed'icati or. , go in 
turn more of their cnildr-m will cc::.-- *>: :-':::an..: >•'.[' ip;r:r.^: thr- 1^.^70' 3. The 

aemand for educatior^ tner-.'i'cr-- ,-'ro.. . : : .-, - :\ L:nowDal. . 

This increased demar.i fo:- ^l ioati :j alj>.' :'-.riati.'d !,o :.;k' i:nan,';v^ in professional 
structure, in that the itorr fat:;-^rs ani ii:0'A\:iri^ io .;uailf:.eo worK, tn-* n^or-; th^^y will look, 
for better educatior: for tht^ir c. ; ia rt^r. . At t:.:.s t:.-; hiaiiri-T.ii wurld ~ faced with the 

demand for hiriher p r'odi:.: t i v : ty - r^ntr-vs t:.-j picture, 'Mdh^;: to the networ'k of pressurt^s for 
more education, 

•^■111 the "pool of ability" a:::oTi;- s:i::--nts r^^r. dr-y as a rr;'S..lt of social demands 

for brt.tei- edu^:atio;-.al facii.ities? st .v/ of t:.-:' :: a r-.-" n land i-le.^ion in Austria for tuis 

project 'entitles us to cov.cur wir.h Lon! i-.ohtir..-' vr.trri he says; 

"In short we t:;ink t::^'^^■/ Is no risk ti.at w;t:.::. th^- r:- :-. t twe;-.y y-^ars ih-> /Trowtri in the 
pi'oportion of younr ceo; le wltn juai i f i -at : .c.s ^nc a. tit;jd^s sai table for '.;ntry to 
hi^;her -'ducat I on will bo restr'iirwa by a sno r't:-,,-*^- of pot-'iitirjil ability. The nunfoer wh.o 
are capable of ben'^-f i t i n;- fron. hi.--h';r eaacarior: a:*e a ; jji^tKjn not only of her:fdlty but 
also of a host of oth^rr* inflaenct;S varviri:* wi tr: tand a s i s of eaucational provision, 
family incomes, and attltsa-.-s an-i ir.-t -^dir^iat : or. .'■■"■ce i v-.m by pr-evinss ,f^eneratl ons . If 
there is to be talk of a pool of at; i i i tv , it be o:" a pool w:i i ch surpasses the 

w j.d ow ' 3 c ruse i n t h'-: .1 d T'j s t -^r:. ■■- n t ' 1 n a t w : > : ; ::.o - i t ar: t n f o i* i"! i r\\ e r e;:: u c a 1 1 on 
in one tiiiene ration raor*;^ will t';n ; t;.; be av-; ; • I-.^ ;r: i.i:'; next. " 



(1) "Hif^her iLduca 1 1 on", aepor>t of tn- Cortrr: i ttev; aptointt-n by th^t M^ime i\lnistor \:ncer the 
C ha i r man ship of Lo rd i^v o b b i r. s 1 j o 1 - o , ho 1 o r i i '.^ o b . 

(2) Cf. "Reserves of y.ental Ability i:. %t.e bu r.-o nl atj.i " , Psyci;(/-?»' ;a<:o;;;ical ..ier'vice of Austria, 
Austrian iilP Project, Vienna, IL^on. i "'Jie r-> ■o.;:air./-o,r''-s.;rv^-r. •.n.'s b'jrrenlandes" , published 
by PSdago^zisch-Pscno 1 Or 1 scn-'r iji^nst Os te r i ens , Os terre i ch i sches ,-J?-Or;CD Projekt, 
Vienna, 1565) . 

Cf. also, Beer*/Kutalek/Schned 1 : : nf luss. von :--,',,;abun;i und ■jrr'iwelt riijf die Schulleistun^" , 
Chapter on ' ?amili^-fnleben , /.iino. t^- : cr..- z::r .vco.cle, Ansah: r.'.-r ijOrLicnwlster , ochul b 1 Id ujig 
der i^Jltern (Vaterberuf J , *iach.T:i t ta^rsa-jf ^cit^a :. t ier .^indor'' ■■•\ar:rily hife, Attlf^de towards 
ochool, Number of Children in r'arriiy, r'ar-cit:/' .^ci'.cat : ■.c:a': rac>yro ind (ar:d Fathv/r'o 
i\'-of ession ' , .vay th-.- onilare.-. f:-er;'j t.'.^•i;• .'.f or^so ' no. } . To pibli:-a.'ed by Verla^^': f(ir 
J u// na u n M / o 1 k , '/ i h; r : n a , p cj b a b J y . . ■ ' d ;' . 

(3) Op.cit. 

(4) 4th Kini^s, I'i , 1.-1, 




that the propor-t lean of -'hiloren reaci.: i':,-- fuli-time b.it-^.her education is four times 
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Our Second Asaesisrr.-^'nt or i'u:ure r. t:u:ie:it ern'olinent in Austria tried to t^ike social den.and 
into account. (-^^ This ao:-* jsment antioipated :-\:\ enrolment increase in i::tertr.ediate vocational 
scnoola froa 100 in iSjob lo 14: in 1975, and .i n intermodiat.:" schools :*or trv-- trainin^T of 
teaciiers and educational assistants lo l.l? - 146 in 1973. 

oojial demand for ►jducation in part Icularl;/ pronounced for Geco.ndr:ry scnocl facilities. 
Accord.:..* zo our Second Asi^esisment er:ro^!i:ent to f-^:n- ral t;econviar.y t^cho.is in zhe period under 
review (lv--.-3) will injr-'ase by 68 p^r cent co:::par-d with 1^65. In this corjiection the 
following i^ra:.hs 21 and c.6 3r;0ulu be co:.:. .lied, v-.ich i;how the trend up lo 1965 and the 
expected increase ex:.re3oed aij a pt;rceni:-i-:e of the totai population o :* tht? a;-:e cor:cerned. 

The projected soci::.i Lieir.ana for- educ^i t i onal oper.in,;-r. at vocatiot^al seconcary schools 
is muon ir.ore acute, increasing- by IC . '5 p-r cent fro.r. 1965 to 1975. There i already a backlof; 
in t:.is area. Table 90 indic-ites tiie nuicber of t^nirance examin-^.tioris tnat have beeri pasi^ed 
over '.he past few years as well as tne m^ber o i I j r-n who had to be tu rr.ed down (altnou;-h 
t.'.^y na-i passed : n.e entr?.nce exa:::in:; r ion i ; beca>:.;>.' of i^hortare of space. In 195H/r>q tiiia 
reached a pear: of 22.2 p'.-r cent. 

■iraph 28 illustrates tnr.^ ^;rowth in :ne number of pupils at vocational intenceaiate and 
seco.-.aary scnools between the scnool-years 195^-;/pl, i 'r,h/h^j Jind 197^'^7d expr-essed as, a per- 
centa.-e o:' th-^ whole po:;ulation at any .'iven a.-^-. 

iiii) T::^- implications tor res^v;rce rnobi li sat i ^e^ 

Future classroo.li spaee req.Lre'ci is neporr.ed :n Chap^.t^r V. :-;ven if the present const riic- 
tion pro^ranune for schools is complet-^ly :';l:*:::.ed we niust anticipate a shortage of 814 
classroom. -3 in 1969/70 as I'ar 'is i n t..; rmed 1r te an: secondary publi^^ scnools (r%.'deral schools) 
are concerned. No scnool build^n,- pro.-:rM:r.;:;e h:.-;s y-t feen announced for the period 1969/70 - 
1974/75. by the -r.d of •:::s :eri;.:: we sr.al: re::uir^ an i^dditional .^S.f9 classroon^s ovt^r and 
above the expected nur::ber avn:l^:r:ie in 19o-?/70, If it is assumed tiiai a vocational or a 
secon.iary scnool vhicn 'o;ay ha:- tw^^ive classes will need fourteen r:3asses in the scnooJ-year 
19d9/70 and an ayerare of fifteen ciass-s in l'^7^t/75, tnen it can r.^ calculated that by 
15d9/70 a furth-r -10, ani oy 197-1/7': a fu -tr-^r 112 ;.ew i i;te rni'vd i at»i anu ;^:econnary schools 
will have to be built. 

The reu..ir-d -a^ital eA:"n-i;t.- frorr. -.n^ s^.ato is estir:;atea (by Cornelius 0. van Dijk 
in Chapter 7, incluain,- cost of .>/tt.n.: up Peda^ro-: i cal Acade;::ies) at b , 556 , 600 , Ot 0 

Austrian ochiliin.-: ov-r .ne p^rin- .n:er s-vi-.w asir.;; l'"?ro pri^*-e; as a basis for calcal a t ion . 

Me e t i n/-r t - a c ri e r r^' c , : r ert n t s will b - a t : e x t r ■:■ ::. ^ .: y s e r* i o a s p rob I e .Ti for i. n e rrr.ed i a t e and 
secondary schools In tn- period 19'^"-/o6-l-6 V70 we r.u.st expect a shertar^^ of about 1,800 
teacn- -s with qual i f i ca t i ; ns for teac;.in:' in seccnaary schooia;, and - if ener^r^vtio counter- 
measur-^f^ are not tak»^n - this shortfall will nave increasod for this scr-.ool cat^-ory to 
5,1' ^aoa^vrs by 197-1/75. Diarrara 7 illustrates th'^ y^-arly i r;'' r*^ as i n^; rejM.acener: t ne-^'js 
. . . e ^- w i r . f : number of r e t i r ;:. " n t •? z p c t --i a n n u a : 1 y ) . 
i'\ 1 s 0 , as r e ra r : J s i n t e rme d i a t a nd sec o vi : i ry schools, ra j e r • ■ will in a 1 1 p v o b b i i i t y h e 
p. considerable s':ru-turvil tHaoh^'r-snort:i--e . Tnis t,u.:t b- stu.3i.>d oonsc i -'r.t i ...u.-ly , because 
otherwise orciiaary scnoo 1-f unc t : on ; n^/ a^ the . r^'s-r.t ieval will .e er.aan.:»' red . 



{Ij Of. Chapter 2, -lection A"-^ . 

2 G n 
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Graph 27 



ENROLMENT COHORTS 

Number of pupils in general secondary schools leading to higher education in the school years 1950/ 51. 1965/66 and 1975. 76 
as a percentage of the population in the corresponding age group 




9 10 II 12 13 U 15 15 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 



Year olds 

be jnterpreted os follows : 

In 1950 there were 9.7 % of Austnon children aged 12 yeors m generol secondary ichools leading to higher educotion, 
1965 there will be and 

1975 there will be 16.5 % of all Austnon children aged 12 years in general secondary schools leading fo higher education. 
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MORE AND MORE PUPILS STAND AT THE DOORS OF AUSTRIAN GENERAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

LEADING TO HIGHER EDUCATION 
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Graph 28 



ENROLMENT COHORTS 

Number of pupils as a percentage of the total population in the respective age group 
at intermediate vocational schools and secondary technical and vocational schools 
1950/51. 1965/66, 1975/ 76/2nd assessment 
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See inferpretohon ot the foot of Graph 27, 
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THE GROWTH IN THE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN RELATION TO SCHOOLS SPACE 
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ERIC 



The uncertainty ftictor ir; eiaabiis;. 1:-,^ ieaciu:r-:Miovtiu'^ ir. ;i:.-h viiriiy i^.'c-iwjm qi' mm 
increaain-: ^hii't towards ch- t*:np loynjent o:* vomeii ^-i^-n--;; . Th: ;5 i ^ --v i t^ib.ly ]--:.::^ to *:rvr^i:er 
t'lvict jations . 

The e.. cent to wnich women ^eqc;:.}ra a:v nov oeiti.- --iipioypd ( "Thrj sex i :':u)o r t. i o:/' ) 

iii dei::onstrated in th-^ foJIcwir;^' pietOT-l-\.l d ( iJlar ra::u3 Vl and VII^ 

The expansion of eduCition in Au:-;rriM car: dt=!:ion:; I. ra t by ;;h^? :r:cr-:iL-e in 'b.' nuii;beri^ 
01* ib-year-ola^? vbo havo al;T»':;dt?d ini->rn,-idiaue ov .:oc.jnd'Lr-y tu^i.c^ 1 ::• :;:ri>;e i ^^^(' cwi-i 
tiraated rise up to 197^. Tiie r*oI,]owlnr: • abiehi ar:..j .'r^!M^; i 1. lui^r r:it- this : ::cr.>^^3e . Tbev laiow 
iht: actual nujnber-s of lo-y ear-old :^ a.s wvl' aj tn-j r^.-l : .i v^^ i ru: (:'.<•, a} = jOO},. 

At;.entio:i o::ou1.j be drawn finally to wra. ^9 :::.ows r.a- .-row::: i tc 

number of the scnool and aniverr;ity p jp^lat lor. . 
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oee Annex t o Cbiap *:e r II, Tab I e s 1 'r- - j -1 . 



Tr.' expansion of ed ■uticn ir Au." t r : y^^. : :..-r.:.ow.; r reu . i r-.nien:,^,_ J^n^^^ 

The :jeconaary scnooly aeiiver l:.-- "raw rr^a t^: a 1. for },h*' un i v.. r;i i •. : e^i . Th- vast majority 
of 8peciali:^t3 for business and i:.du-try are r-cr-.^r.-'-j fro:;, -.no.:- ncnoo.-ieave r.: witn l\:e 
"natura" certificate who ^^^o otra^.:::t into productive employi,.tn- . I ir, tb.-r-efore posri Me bv 
examinin- the "i-latura -balance" to det-r::.irie ■,:r^U:rr "vp,,.,:.,,u j „r .-ci.oo 1 i r.-- and" 

education in Austria wiii , or will n : , be a^ieouaie to ..eel th- :..i:.arMS of a 3han,'in/^ and ' 
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Graph ?9 




Graph 30 




Compulsory vocational schools 
Intermediate vocational schools 

IntGrmcdirjte schools for training of the tcochcrs and educotional assistants 



■ CB KB aia tra aa Goncrol secondary school 
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Grnph 31 

INCREASE OF THE PERCENTAGE OF 16 YEAR OLDS ATTENDING AUSTRIAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 




NUMBER or TEACHERS WHO WILL RETIRE BETWEEN 1?-^ AND 19/8 
^>EAR AFTER \IAH MORE TlACMER:^ 'JO INTO KfTIREMLN 




MALE AND F^'.'ALL TKACHERS BY AGE GROUP 
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male; and female teachers at different school levels 



GENERAL COMPULSORY SCHOOLS 




42 : 58 



COMPULSORY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 




82 : 18 



GErjERAL SECOrjDARY SCHOOLS 
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DEMAND AND SilPPlY 01 SCHOOL LEAVERS .VITH "MATURA" CERTIFICATES 
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SCHOOL LEAVERS WITH "MATURA" CERTIFICATE 
AS A fErLi-^jT.v-;, OF THE POPULATION IN THE RELEVANT AGE GROUP 
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OUlfUi r-NUMDt-.K OF SCHOOL LKAVLKS WITH "MAI UKA" Cl.lM ll-ICA I i 
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Table 1 



Total population. marria/ro£:> live birtha, 1B71~75, 1911--13. 1920-64 



Year 


Population 


Marriages 


Live 


Marria^^es 


Live births 






births 


per 1,000 


per 1,000 




4,646,037 


40,111 


160,447 
167,608 


8.6 


54.5 


1911/13 


6,720,002 


49,839 


7.4 


24 .9 


1920 


6,454,800 


85,866 


146,644 


13.3 


22.7 




6,503,567 


81,225 


151,138 


12.5 


23.2 


22 


6,527,708 


74,274 


150,958 


11.4 


25.1 


^3 


6,543,325 


56,594 


146,885 


8.6 


22.5 




6,561,672 


52,845 


142,141 


8.1 


21 .7 




6,532,095 


50,842 


155,841 


7.7 


20 .6 


26 


6,602,518 


47,886 


127,250 


7.3 


19.5 


2-7 


6,622,941 


48,493 


118,669 


7.3 


17.9 


28 


6,643,364 


49,305 


116,729 


7.4 


17.6 


29 


6,663,787 


51,293 


112,047 


7.7 


16 .8 


VoO 


6,684,210 


51,583 


112,550 


7.7 


16 .8 


31 


6,704,633 


49,717 


106,524 


7.4 


15.9 


32 


6,725,056 


45,356 


102,277 


6.7 


15.2 


33 


6,745,479 


43,902 


96,569 


6.5 


14.5 


34 


6,754,979 


43,979 


91,567 


6.5 


15.6 


1935 


6,76u,963 


45,673 


88,689 


6.8 


15.1 


36 


6,758,198 
6,755,337 


46,293 


88,264 


6.8 


15.1 


37 


46,289 


86,551 


6.9 


12.8 


38 


6,753,413 


89,994 


95,812 


15.5 


15.9 


39 


6,652,720 


117,078 
78,204 


157,825 


17.6 


20.7 


1940 




145,926 


. 


. 


41 




56,323 


155,398 






42 




52,504 


116,172 
122,445 






43 




48,588 






44 




41,107 


126,938 






1945 




31,363 


101,569 


. 


. 


46 


7,000,000 
6,920,107 


62,791 


111,502 


9.0 


15.9 




75,484 


128,955 


10.9 


18.6 


48 


6,952,744 


71,904 


125,221 


10.5 


17.7 


49 


6,942,500 


68,974 


115,575 


9.9 


16.5 


1950 


6,935,100 


64,621 


107,854 


9.5 


15.6 


51 


6,933,905 


63,167 


102,764 


9.1 


14.8 


52 


6,927,800 


57,571 


103,012 


8.5 


14.9 




D , 932 , 500 


C A on T 

^4 , i:Oid 


l.\J c , 0 □ f 


1 .0 


14 . 8 


54 


6,940,200 


54,289 


103,985 


7.8 


15^0 


1955 


6,946,900 


56,689 


108,575 


8.2 


15.6 


56 


6,952,400 


57,383 


115,827 


8.5 


16.7 


57 


6,965,900 


56,510 


118,712 


8.1 


17.0 


?8 


6,987,400 


55,407 


119,755 


7.9 


17.1 


59 


7,014,300 
7,047,500 


55,514 


124,377 


7.9 


17.7 


I960 


58,508 


125,945 


8.5 


17.9 


61 


7,073,807 


60,001 


151,563 


8.5 


18.6 


62 


7,129.900 


59,705 


153,255 


8.4 


18.7 


63 


7,172,100 
7,215,400 


58,415 


154,809 


8.1 


18.8 




57,533 


153,841 


8.0 


18.5 
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Table 2 

Total poMil:it.ir>n of AuMlr.iun S -to ^M-yoar oldM wittiuut i-ufe r*.'Uo».' 
to em i/::rri t i j 'ind i nuii i./-: T-a t ion, 1050-1975 



Population as of oeptember lut , (in thou.HmdM) 



Age 
(1) 


1950 


1^J51 


1952 


1953 


l'j54 


1955 




1957 


1958 


-i- J J J 


1960 


1961 


1962 


5 


89.5 


(2)^0 


.8 


106 


.2 


109 


.1 


106 


.0 


98 


.2 


95.3 


94 


.9 


95 


7 


97.4 


100.8 


107 


7 


112 


, 3 


6 


107.1 


69. 5 


90 


.8 


106 


.1 


109 


.1 


106 


.0 




95 


.3 


94 


9 




Q7 4 


lOu 


Q 


107 


. 7 


7 


1U8. 5 


107 


.0 


89 


.4 


90 


.8 


106 


.0 


108 


.5 


105 . 0 


98 


.1 


95 


0 






97 


3 




• 8 


8 


114.7 


108 


.5 


107 


.0 


39 


.4 


90 


.8 


105 


.9 


108 . 4 


104 


.5 


98 


0 




JO • *\ 


95 




97 


.2 


9 


130.4 


114 


.7 


lUS 


.3 


107 


. 0 


89 


.3 


90 


.8 


105 . 9 


108 


.3 


104 


0 


Cl7 Q 




94 


4 


95 


.4 


10 


135.6 


J/'^O 




114 


.3 


108 


.2 


107 


.0 


89 


.2 


90.8 


105 


. 0 


108 


2 


103.5 


97.7 


94 


7 


'"1 A 
J'* 




11 


118 .6 


i^'5 


. z> 


l:^j 


.9 


114 


.0 


1U3.0 


107 


.0 


RO P 


90.8 


105 


9 


108 . 1 


130 . 0 


97 


7 


OA 


• D 


12 


86 . 6 


ilH 


.6 


135 


.4 


129 


.5 


113 


.7 


107 


.9 


1 f W ( 1 
jLU f . u 


89 


.2 


90 


8 


105 .8 


107 . 9 


103.0 


07 
J t 


• 0 


13 


83. 2 


b8 


.5 


118 


. 2 


135 


.0 


129 


.2 


113 


.5 




107.0 


89 


1 


7 


105 .7 


H)7 


8 


102 


.9 


14 


B4 .1 


83 


.1 


P.S 


.1 


117 


.7 


134 


.6 


128 


.9 




107 


.6 


106 


9 




90 7 


105 


6 


107 


.7 


15 


84.7 


84 


. 1 


82 


.7 


87 


.7 


117 


.3 


134 


.3 


128.6 


113 


.1 


lU { 


c 
D 


106.9 


89.0 


90 


7 




J 


16 


87.0 


84 


.7 


83 


.6 


62 


. 3 


87 


.2 


116 


.9 




128 


.3 


11^: . 


9 


107 . 5 


106 . 9 


88. 


9 


QO 


. 6 


17 


90 . 1 


87 


.0 


84 


.0 


82 


.9 


81 


.7 


86 


.7 


-1— LO • J 


133,5 


i. do 1 


i. 


112 .8 


107 . 4 


106 . 


9 


88 


8 


18 


93.0 


90 


.0 


86 


.0 


83 


.4 


82 


.2 


81 


.2 


OO . J 


116 


.2 


133. 


3 


127 Q 


112 .7 


107. 


4 


106 


7 


19 


95.6 


92 


.9 


89 


.3 


85 


.4 


82 


.9 


81 


.7 


RO R 


86 


.0 


115. 


9 




127 .8 


112. 


6 


107 


2 


20 


98.1 


95 


.5 


92 


.2 


88 


.7 


84 


.7 


82 


.3 


81.1 


80 


.3 


85. 


7 


115.6 


132.9 


127. 


6 


112 


4 


21 


97.1 


98 


.0 


94 


.9 


91 


.6 


88 


.1 


84.0 


81.7 


80 


.6 


80. 


0 


85.3 


115.5 


132. 


8 


127 


*-t 


22 


97.6 


97 


.0 


97 


.4 


94 


.3 


90 


.9 


87 


.4 


83.2 


81 


.1 


80. 


0 


79.5 


85.1 


115. 


4 


132 


6 


23 


97.6 


97 


. 5 


96 


.5 


96 


.9 


93 


.7 


90 


.2 


86.8 


82 


.5 


80. 


4 


79.3 


79.0 


84. 


9 


115 


2 


24 


99.4 


Ob 


.6 




.0 


96 


.0 


96 


.3 


93 


.1 


89.6 


86 


.2 


81. 


8 


79.4 


78.8 


78. 


7 


84 


8 


25 


102.1 


99 


.2 


96 


.1 


96 


,4 


95 


.5 


95 


.7 


92.5 


88 


.9 


85. 


5 


81.1 


78.6 


78. 


1 


78 


6 


26 


102.1 


102 


.0 


99 cO 


95 


.6 


95 


.9 


95.0 


95.2 


91 


.9 


88. 


c 


84.8 


80.5 


77. 


9 


78 


0 


27 


104.9 


102 


.6 




.0 


98 


.5 


95 


.1 


95 


.4 


94.5 


94 


.6 


91. 


3 


87.6 


83.9 


79.8 


77 


8 


28 


105.9 


104 


. ^ 


102 


.2 


101 


.4 


97 


.9 


94 


.6 


94.9 


94 


.0 


94. 


0 


90.7 


86.9 


83. 


3 


79 


7 


29 


103.9 


105 


.3 


104 


.5 


101 


.8 


101.0 


97 


.6 


94.3 


94 


.6 


93. 


6 


93.6 


90.2 


86. 


6 


83. 


2 



(1) A^e - compli-t^cl years of age. 

(2) Read as roll--*''-: 'eptJe.T.i.or' !, ! • there were 89,500 male and female persona aged 
5 in Austria. 
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Tabl(> 2 (continued) 



1963 


1964 


196 


5 




I9b7 




1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Age 




117.5 


120. 


i 


124 


.4 


1 9 '7 


• J 


Xi: y 


. X 




. 2 


128 




127.7 


126 


.8 


129.9 


125.6 


125 


.0 


5 


±±d. m d. 


J. ± ,y . O 


117 


^3 


120 


.1 




A 
• 4 


1 P7 

X ^ ( 


■ y 




^ \ 


129 


2 


128.5 


127 


. 7 


126. a 


125.9 


125 


.6 


6 


±U ( ■ D 


11 2 . 1 


11'^ . 


7 


117 


.4 


1 QTI 


■ W 


±^4 


• ^ 


1 ?7 
Xc f 


\ 
. -\ 


12^ 


0 


129.1 


128 


. 4 


127.6 


126.7 


125.8 


7 


J.UU ■ 1 


±U f . ^ 


112 . 


i 


113 


.7 


117 


.4 


119 


.9 


124 


.2 


127 


3 


128.9 


129 


.9 


128.3 


i:»7.5 


126 


.6 


8 


Q7 1 


inn i\ 


1 ri7 

XU f ■ 


4 


112. u 


113 


.7 


117 


.3 


119 


.8 


124 


.1 


127 .2 


12B 


.8 


128.9 


128.2 


127 


,5 


9 


95.3 


97.0 


100. 


6 


107 


.4 


J.J.^ 


• U 




. D 


111 


. ^ 


J. J. J 


7 


124.0 


127 


, 2 


128.7 


128.8 


128 


.2 


10 


Oil o 


>!? . > 


Q7 


0 


100 


.5 


1 1)1 




111 


Q 

. y 




. 6 


117 


1 


119.6 


123 




127.1 


128.6 


128 


.7 


11 


94 . 5 


y4 . 


. 




96 


.8 


J.UU 


■ 4 


1 07 




111 


Q 

. ^ 




c; 


117.0 


HQ 

XX 37 




123.9 


127.0 


128 


.5 


12 




Q/1 /I 


Q/l 
^4 ■ 




95 


.3 


96 


.7 


100 


.3 


107 


.2 


111 


.8 


113.4 


116 


.9 


119.5 


125.8 


126 


.8 


13 


102 . 9 


9 / . P 


y4 . 


>> 


94 


.1 


95 


.2 


96 


.6 


100 


.3 


107 


1 


111.7 


113 


.3 


116 .8 


119.4 


125 


. 6 


14 


107.6 


102.9 


97. 


5 


94 


.2 


94 


. 0 


95 


. 1 


96 


.5 


1 rvi 


■ 3 


107.1 


111 


7 


113.3 


116.8 


119 


.4 


15 


105 .4 


J.U f . D 


J.U^ . 


Q 


97 


.4 


94 


.1 




. y 


94 


.9 


yo 


■ 4 


100 . 1 


106 


Q 
. J 


111.5 


113.1 


116 


.7 


16 


90. 5 


n n c /I 
lU^ .4 


1 n7 


I? 


102 


.9 


97 


.3 


y4 


. U 


93 


.9 


y4 


Q 
O 


96 .3 


100 


. 0 


106.8 


111.4 


113.0 


17 


oo . o 




JLUp ■ 


J 


107 


.4 


102 


.8 


97 


.3 


93 


.9 


93 


.8 


94 .7 


96 


.1 


99.9 


106.7 


111 


.4 


18 


±Ut> . D 


Q Q 7 

oo . r 


90. 


3 


105 


.2 


107 


.4 


102 


.8 


97 


.3 


93 


.8 


93.7 


94 


.6 


96.0 


99.8 


106 


.6 


19 


107.1 


106.5 


88. 


6 


90 


.2 


105 


.1 


107 


.3 


102 


.7 


97 


2 


93.7 


93 


.6 


94.5 


95.9 


99 


.6 


2U 


112.3 


107.0 


106. 


4 


88 


.5 


90 


.1 


105 


.0 


107 


.2 


102 


7 


97.1 


93 


.6 


93.5 


94.4 


95 


.7 


21 


127.3 


112.2 


106. 


9 


106 


.3 


88 


.4 


90 


.0 


104 


.9 


107 


1 


102.6 


97 


.0 


93.4 


93.3 


94 


.2 


22 


132.5 


127.2 


112. 


0 


106.8 


106 


.2 


88 


.3 


89 


.9 


104 


.8 


107.0 


102 


.5 


96.8 


93.3 


93 


.2 


23 


115.1 


132.3 


127. 


0 


111 


.9 


126 


.7 


106 


.1 


88 


.2 


89 


8 


104.7 


106 


.8 


102.4 


96.6 


93 


.1 


24 


84.7 


114.9 


132. 


1 


126 


.8 


111 


.8 


106 


.6 


106.0 


88 


1 


89.7 


104 


.6 


106.7 


102.3 


96 


.5 


25 


78.5 


84.6 


114. 


8 


131 


.9 


126 


.7 


111 


.7 


106 


.5 


105 


9 


88.0 


89 


.6 


104.4 


106.6 


102 


.2 


26 


77.9 


78.4 


84. 


5 


114 


.6 


131-8 


126 


.6 


111 


.6 


106 


4 


105.8 


87 


.8 


89.4 


104.3 


106 


.5 


27 


77.7 


77.8 


78.3 


84 


.4 


114 


.5 


131 


.7 


126 


.4 


111 


5 


106.3 


105 


.7 


87.7 


89.3 


104 


.1 


28 


79.6 


77.6 


77. 


7 


78 


.2 


84 


.3 


114 


.4 


131 


.5 


126 


3 


111.4 


106 


.2 


105.6 


87.6 


89 


.1 


29 



(1) Read as follows: on .^epterr^bcr 1, 1968, there will be 129,100 male and female persona aged^ 
5 in Austria. The caxciilation was carried out by Mr. Roland Jelinek and Mr. Bmst Niederheim 
under the supervision of Mr. W. Hofrat and Dr. Franz Haupt. They used the material supplied 
by the Austrian Central Bureau of Statistics. 
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2. :'-N:!01,MKNT, OUTPUT /JiD i'AiiTICIPATION TABLc-Li 
(Firat and Second Assessmenta) 
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o 

ERIC 



ochool tMUchoru 



(2) 



I. '.infinrul comii; 1 '^oI'y 
uc:UlOLfJ 

..' . '..ompu Lnory vo<^fi-- 

'i. IntermMd l» to 

voctttion/il tichonln 

4. Int('rm«'(i Into 
Hchooln for th'3 
trMlnin/; of 
to'tchnrn n:v\ fdu- 
Cfttlanxil a H!i lot- 
ante 

5 . 'i e ri 0 ra L u i,- c o rid a ry 

b. UtiO'indary t,»ich- 
ulcn.1 and voca- 
tional ochoolo I' j 

7. ochoolH for hi^:h*)r N j 
eocial vjccijputi onu i \ 

6« Teacht^r traluiii^; 
coHnk^CB , ochooip 
for vocational 



N 



9. Inotitutlonn uf ) 
hi*.;;h»»r education 



T'lblf. <a 

'.'u rnlirif nt iri r i an iirhoolH 









rulux i'JO 


= L t'>0/'U 




Ind.'j 


100 = 196b/ 6h 




1 ... 






i'-IO'-i/tJb 


I97i;/7J 


197^/76 


l965/b6 


IT/ 0/71 


197')/76 


, f,Ot ) 


1 7... 
1 




■/44 ,2')M 


'/■.rM22 


■*81 ,64^» 
11'- 


I ,02^,^21 
119 


79^,122 

1()0 


901,649 
124 


1 ,02^}, ■•^21 
1"H) 








1 ^ '•,7^^ 
I ' ' ' 


i'^^M . 4 'y^ 
: t)C 


136, 492 


163,544 
iH9 


13t<.432 
ICiO 


136 ,492 

99 


163,544 
IIU 


J U ) 


2S 


' I'M 




2'3,Ubl 

17' ' 


27/)21 

1}-',1 


' ^ , DO f 

226 


2S , 061 

100 


27 ,921 
111 


3*^,667 
134 




1 


i 4 


1,27^; 

1 u 


2,14 2 

274 


2 , S-'iH 
".25 


, 060 
391 


2,142 

100 


2,530 
1J8 


3,060 
143 






142 


Hd,Mll 

I 'jo 


^^.147 

162 


116,129 
196 


14 2 , 949 
241 


96,147 

1(0 


.116,129 
121 


14 2,949 
149 




16 


?2i 
174 




17,606 


20,327 
215 


2S74 9 
272 


17.656 

100 


20,327 
115 


25,749 
146 


- 








75 

IvO 


133 
177 


307 


75 
100 


133 
177 


230 
3C7 








llo 

K.l' ■ 


^;7i 
m;57 


4 , 276 


;?,243 
'} »520 


971 
100 


4,276 

440 


5,243 
540 


20, '509 
luO 


14 » 


7:^ 


2t3,l'-'-> 


3B,575 


.:'()1 


39,765 
196 


38,57b 
100 


40,845 

106 


39,765 
103 



(1) InclUvlin/7 ^^econdary schooln for tho Lrninirv: of toachf.'ru. (2) and coutogq for secondary echool graduate a 

at the expiring oecondary schoola for the 
(3) Univorultieu. oollef.-f?8 and art acj. doir.lea . training of teachers. 

[n) Jee notr? followin.-; TabLj ^)0, Kirnt Aoaoasirjent , for detailed breakdown of anhool typea covered. 



Table 3b 

^jQcond Aaoeagment: Total enrolment in Auotrion achoola 



( and inatitutions of higher education) by typea of achool 











Index 100 


= 1950/51 




Index 100 = 1965/66 








1950/51 


1955/56 


1960/61 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 




General compulDory 
achoola 


N 


866,600 

100 


764,221 

88 


744,208 

86 


789.186 
91 


979,409 
113 


1,020,308 
118 


789,186 
100 


979.409 

124 


1,020,308 
129 


2. 


Compulflory vocn- 
t ional achoolti 


N 


86,371 

It^O 


146,958 
170 


133,755 
155 


138,432 

160 


l3o,492 

158 


163,544 
169 


138,432 
100 


136,492 
99 


163,544 
118 


3, 


Intenuedl'ite 
vocational achoola 


A' 


14,750 
100 


25,690 
174 


24,550 
166 


2:, 814 
175 


31,550 
214 


42,423 

2 88 


25,814 

100 


31,440 
122 


42,423 
164 


^. 


Intennedlate achoDls 
for the training of U 
teachera and oduca- 
tlonal aeBistanto 


782 
100 


1,132 
145 


1,274 

163 


2,109 

270 


2.626 

336 


3.045 

389 


2,269 

100 


2,816 

122 


3,315 
146 


5. 


General secondary 
school a 


li 
•* 


59,379 

100 


84,593 
142 


88,811 

150 


103,539 
174 


130,430 

220 


173,590 
292 


103.579 

ICO 


130,430 
126 


173,590 
168 


6. 


Secondary tech- 
nical and voca- 
tional schoole 


N ■ 


9,469 

loo 


16,521 
174 


18,930 

200 


21,394 
226 


31,703 

335 


43,36^ 
458 


r^l,394 

100 


31.703 
148 


43.368 
203 


7. 


Schools for higher 
social occupations 


N 

:^ 








70 
100 


130 
186 


200 
^586 


70 
100 


130 
186 


200 
286 


8. 


Teacher training 
colleges, schoole 
for vocational / -j \ 
achool teachera^ ' 


N 






116 
100 


910 
784 


4,005 
3,453 


5,170 
4,457 


910 
100 


4,005 
440 


5,170 
568 


9. 


Inatitutions of 
higher education 


N 


20,309 

100 


14,809 
73 


28,159 
139 


39,186 
193 


43,622 

215 


49,794 

245 


39,106 

100 


43,622 

111 


49,794 

127 



(1) ... and courses for aecondary achool graduates at the expiring achoola for the training of teachera. 
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Intl.'x lOO 


Ml50/';1 






Index 


100 l<)b5/bt> 










.I'.)'.'./''.t., 


l'»oO/t.)l 


r;)6S/(;r, 


1970/71 


1975/7b 


lVo5/bb 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1. 


I.ib»?rul f\rtn 


U 
i 


^> , 4 'H • 

1 (>(> 


.',144 


4 ,h'.<4 


t- , 3Mu 

■-'■»7 


b ,o7u 

tj f.< 


b . 5.90 

;.'ti4 


6,390 

Iv '0 


6,670 
104 


b . 580 

10 5 




Education^ ' 






77 
77 




i.\ () 0 


270 
J 70 


26C) 

i : 1 1 0 


2o0 

loo 


270 
104 


260 
100 


3. 


Pinu artu 


N 

•> 


1 .l^^O 

10(1 


q^'l 
77 


77 


1.4 JO 

119 


l,Bb0 

156 


1.930 

lb.' 


] . 4 20 

loO 


1,860 
131 


1 . 930 

136 


4. 




N 
( 


, 06 U 

lU 


5.56 
76 


4,4 .?U 
144 


5,910 

193 


6,170 

2 02 


6 ,090 

199 


5,910 

lUC; 


6 . 170 

104 


6,090 


5. 


3oc iul f3cit-)nc»»» 


N 

i', 


3,ML'0 

101' 


L\'U9 


4,b21 


6.060 
139 


6.320 

lb 5 


6,240 

163 


6,060 

loo 


6 ,320 

104 


6 .240 
103 


6. 


Natural acloncej/'^^ 


N 

t 


1 , :^oc 

IlO 


75 


u,4;:7 

187 


3,210 

-'4 7 


3,350 

J 5b 


3.310 

255 


3p210 

IOC' 


3,350 

]04 


3.310 

103 


7. 


Kngineer in^i: 


N 

ii 


4,860 

LOO 


3,40u 


6 ,bl9 

I'.^b 


8,6 50 
178 


9.030 

180 


8 , 910 

183 


8,650 

100 


9.030 

104 


8,910 
103 


8. 


Mudical ticif.uiceo 


N 


?,540 
100 


a ,75-1 


3.397 

r54 


4,710 

185 


4,910 
193 


4,850 
191 


4,710 

100 


4,910 
104 


4.850 
103 


9. 


Agriculture 


N 

% 


960 
100 


681 
71 


967 
101 


1.310 

136 


lp370 
143 


1.360 

142 


1,310 

100 


1,370 

105 


1,360 
104 


10. Total enrolment 


N 


^'0, "vo 

100 


14 ,G09 

7:^ 


28.159 

139 


37,9L'0 
lf.i7 


39.950 
197 


39.530 

195 


37,920 
100 


39,950 

105 


39,530 

104 



(a) Including art ucademiee . 

(b) Baoed on an international claoel t'l cation drawn up for UNESCO^ 

(c) Students training to become secondary school toachera are included in the groups liberal 
ociencea and natural acierces and cannot be lioted separately. 

(d) Rxcludin^; pharmacy which, accord irv to the UNr^oCO claooif ication, belongo to the medical 



artu, fine artu. social 
uciencee. 



Table 4b 

Second Aooeoapgnt: Total enrolment of re^lar Aubtrian atudonts at univeroitiea .and equivalent 
inotitutiona (a) by fields of study, (b) at the beginning;: of the winter term 











Index 100 


- 1950/51 






Index 


100 = 1965/66 








1950/51 


1955/56 


1960/61 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1. 


Liberal arto 


N 

% 


2,490 

100 


2.144 

B6 


4,694 

189 


6,603 
265 


7,285 
293 


8,284 

333 


6,603 

100 


7,285 
110 


8,284 
125 


0 


iiuuCti t^ion 


N 

% 


100 
100 


77 
77 


192 

192 


270 
270 


297 
297 


323 
323 


270 

100 


297 
110 


323 
120 


3. 


?lne ■ arte 


N 

% 


1,190 

100 


921 
77 


922 
77 


1,466 
123 


2,032 
171 


3,429 
204 


1,466 

100 


2,032 
139 


2,429 
166 


4. 


Law 


N 

jt 


3.060 

IOC 


2,336 
76 


4,420 
144 


6,109 
200 


6,735 

220 


7,668 
251 


6,109 

100 


6,735 
110 


7,668 

126 


5. 


Social ^"iencea 


N 

% 


3,820 

100 


2,519 
66 


4 ,521 
118 


6,262 
164 


6,901 
181 


7,852 

206 


6,262 

100 


6 ,901 
110 


7.852 

125 


6. 


Hatural ecienceo^^^ 


N 

% 


1,300 
100 


977 
75 


2,427 

187 


3,390 
261 


3,660 

282 


4,167 
3-21 


3,390 

100 


3,660 

108 


4,167 
123 


7. 


Engineering 


N 

% 


4 . 8^^n 

100 


3,400 

70 


6 ,619 
136 


8,938 
184 


9,848 

203 


11,253 
232 


8,938 
100 


9,848 
110 


11,253 
126 


8. 


Medical eciencsa 


N 


2,540 

ICO 


1,754 

69 


3,397 

134 


4.867 

192 


5,361 
211 


6.104 

240 


4.867 

100 


5.361 

110 


6,104 

125 


9. 


Agriculture 


H 

% 


960 
100 


681 
71 


Q67 
101 


1,352 
141 


1,493 
156 


1,714 

179 


1,352 
100 


1,493 
110 


1,714 
127 


10 


Total enrolment 


N 

% 


20.320 

100 


14,809 


28,159 

139 


39,186 
193 


43,622 

215 


49,794 

245 


39.186 

100 


43,622 
111 


49,794 
127 



(a) Including art academies i 

(b) Based on an international classification drawn up for UNEJCO. 

(c) Studentb training to become secondary school teachers are included in the 
sciences and natural sciences and cannot be listed separately. 

(d) Excluding pharmacy which, according to the UNESCO classification, belongs 



groups liberal arts, fine arte, social 
to the medical sciences. 
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1. (JotutrnJ corapu.l Mory N 
tichooln >' 

2. CompiUtJory voc/i- N 
tloruil ncrioolo «' 

,5. Intormed late vor.M- N 
tlonaL Hchoiilti 

4. Intermfldlnto ocliooXu 
for th€.' training; of N 
toachoro ami »'duca- .» 
tionai UHoiatantn 

5. Oonorai a'.'condary N 
ochoolo ♦ 

6. Socondary tociinical ^ 
and vocational 
Hchoola 

7. lichoolH for hl/.;ht>r' N 
uocifil occupationn t 

8. Teuchor train! nf: N 

9. Inntl tut K.TiH of N 





1 


rid 






- 








1 tiki *' X 














/t^ L 




1 






1 tt,«vr.f- 




'<7o/*' I 




1 >i7i,/'/h 




»7,"(X> 




•I, j70 




) 






lO'V' 


fK.',M7'>^ 




9 .\^*.'(' 




1 07 , b'^O 




i ' 










1.'7 








1 1 




i '.(} 


, .'(IM 








•tl, U'O 




yi , 


1 'h • 




•U ,1M0 




'.V/ , H7 1 




■M , V '0 




] 




1 f) M 


i 77 






LhO 


1 9 1 


loo 




' 0' 




1 1 ; M 




1 * ^ , 1 1 






7 1 ( '0* ' 








10 , '.vto 


, Mb ') 




M 4 b W 




U , *^'\0 




















100 








t 17 






















) 


b.'.'O 




73" 








l.U 


16 






ibb 


I >■)«;. 


100 








lOS 








7 /.Lb 
L »1 


7."VK) 






^j9ii'' 


^ 1 L,200 


7, VK* 




2,590^'- 


) 


11, jro 








jil7 










lOO 








I'u.' 










^ ,8 SO 








4,1 A) 


.HSO 




.S2Hw 




>1 . 1 20 




1 ' I 




i vi 


1 






107 




L0> 








107 




_ 












sc 


fiO 


30 




SO 




BO 










100 






lo7 


2o7 


lu(' 




lb7 




207 




t)7U 






2 , 000 






2,250 






1,B50 




2,250 








10 h 








,.' J 0 




i(>0 




9' 




113 






2,799 


•1.709 




s, 






4,709 








5,146 


: J 






101 


L70 








IMo 


LOO 




113 




lo9 



Table 5b 

oecot^d AnHBBHment: Output of the Auntrian nnhoolB 



(J) 



Index 100 1950/51 



1950/51 



1955/56 



1960/61 



1965/66 1970/71 



1975/76 



Indoi 100 = 1965/66 



1965/66 1970/71 



1. Oenerul compulfjory 
ochoole 

2. Compulaory voca- 
tional echoolo 

3. Intermediate voca- 
tional schools 

4. Intermediate schoolo 
for the training of 
teachers and educa- 
tional a6bi»^anL.5 

5. General secondary 
schools 

6. Secondary technical 
and vocational 
schools 

7. Schools for higher 
social occupations 

8. Teacher training 

9. Institutions of 
higher education 



73,090 
100 

i?3,200 
100 

6,490 

100 

374 

100 

3,945 

100 

1,945 

100 



880 
IOC 



97,700 

133 

36,730 

158 

10, 310 

159 

260 
70 

3,259 
83 

1,966 
101 



91,170 
124 

38,910 
168 

10,058 
155 

529 
141 

7.516 

191 

3,878 

199 



670 
76 



2,762' 
100 



929 
106 

2,799 

101 



23,410' 

32 

41,180 
177 
7,900 

122 



8fa ,870 
118 

37,170 
IbO 

I ,470 

146 



70^ 
19 

7,490 
190 

4,324 
222 

30 
100 

2,130 
242 

4,709 

170 



670 
179 



4,815 

248 

60 
200 

1»975 

224 

5,528 

200 



97,^90 
133 

44,300 
191 

12,560 
194 

790 
211 

12,750 
32^ 

6,824 

351 

100 
333 

2,530 

288 

5,771 
209 



80,350^^^ 86,870 



100 

41,180 
100 

7,900 

100 



ICS 

37,170 
90 

9,470 

120 



100 I 



7,490 

100 

4,324 

100 

30 
100 

2,130 

100 

4,709 

100 



670 
107 

2,980 
40 

4,815 

111 

60 
200 

1.975 

93 
5,528 
117 



(1) yee note following Table 5a, Firot Assessment, for detailed breakdown of school typss covered. 
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1 



Mi.i. 1. 



Lino 
Lino V 

Lino -1, 



)1 >i 



Line 5 



Line 6 



Line 7. 
Line 8. 



Line 9- 



r prlm'try Mchm' 1 , 
1 1 r V' 't-.'t yi'iirtt will I 



Ml 



tu'hoo 1 , pi) ly t. 



;ilot(.Hl a ninth 



i.'hon t 

'!'»/') Inil^'X th(» hMiii* 



linvr vi/lunturlly 
1 Mt;h<)ol . 

tht' rn f o r*t« i-c i j.urnl.M tho ai'l thmn 1 1 c 



1)1) L, (;omjnnriMiiL vccnt I t n/il nchool, voontlntial nchool 



'f" ti»t i-'i I "nKipii 1 111 ! r-y 
thn I'lt'^uiiun >.;«'n'"i-nl 
|'(.Ly t»»ohnl<j coiirHtm will fliMl 
(u)" thorMfortj In l'K.''/«n., only t mum 

ncliot^l ytuxr at prlra/iry nrhi")!, njp' r pflmHi'v 
(h) for th"\:ah'ulHtlc)n >.t' i.h" 1 
aioan of l'Hi4/»)'> ana L'*'<h/{.7. 

CorapuLiiory vocational nrhoojn »- tr'nlt* vooituuinl 
for womon'o domoiitit: and o/it»)rln^' occupa t UintJ . 

Intonnoaifttu vocut nchool h triui»», t.'ohnical luni art ii-and-c ruf tti uchooUi, comiiuTClal nchool. int»»r- 

m«dlat« vo':utiniial nchool I'or wt)m"n'a dom»u)tic an I cat(fri!v< ocrapat innn , InttrniuMiiato vocational ochool 
for Hocial workt>rtt. 

Intomiodiatt' iicnooln for tho training ol' t<uichr»rn and »Kiu -at lonn.l annintnnto ^ nchool for tho training 
of women handicraft toach.jrii, nchtiol for k 1 nd.^ r/t^/irttin tuachnrti, uchool i'or educational uoolntantu, nchool 
for tuachorn of dora'.'HtIc !iri"nc«» and v^catlimfil tjubjoctu. 

(c) the lo/iul urovioiona hlthorto appllcablo with rooptJct to thn ochool n for ^^dnrRurton t».'ftchoru and women 
hundlcrul't toachoro nxpiro in l*Jb4/b*3; the new ochoolo for kindor^',artun teachortj and women handicraft 
t«ach«rn will hold thuir fir;it aunlifyln^ oxaml nationn in 19b6/67. 

(d) for tho calciUation of tht3 l')ti5/l^ indox the baun fiyura 100 for thio roauon ropronento tho arithmetic 
mean of 19b4/65 and l'.)tio/b7. 

(/«n«ral uocondary ochoolH « arto ^raniniar ochool, ocionce granmuir uchool, domentic ocluneo college for 
^?lrlo, Kramnar nchool m/ilnly for futuro tMachcru, r-ural oclonce grammar school, rural arte grammar ochool, 
Hcionco ^^rammar Hchool and arto Kranimar uchooi far nmployod poroono, oocondary boarding nchool, oocondary 
board I ng uchool 0 operated au crnft-ncnool boanlln/-: uotabllohmonto , expire: 



tho {8-year) arto grammar ochoolo 1969/70 

tho (8-yoarj ocionce grammar ochoolo l9t>VV0 

the is-year) ocionce gra^Tiuar nchoolo witliout l>/itin i^j6^V70 

th» (a-yenr) domeotic ocienco collegou for girla l'Viij/70 

th« (4 -year) gracunar achoola for r.-niploynd j.nraona 19^9/70 



tho (5-yoar) rural grammar ochooln 



1969/70 



(9-year) arto grammar ochool and ocienco grammar 
echool (flrot output: 1971/72) 

f9-vear) domestic ocl»ncn collegoa for glrlo 
(t'lrot output: 1971/72) 

artrf (f^rammar ochool and oclence grammar ochool 
for employed poroono (comprloeo 10 half-year 
courooo ) 

niral arta grammar ochool and rural ocience 
graixiar school (onr-year trannltlon cour.-m, 
!;-yoar upper dlvlolon) 



(o) under the 1962 Scuool Organisation Act the four-year upper division of general oocondary ochool is 
extended to comprise five yearo. In 1969/70 the 8-year general secondary schoola will conduct their 
laot final claooes'.at the g-year general secondary schools the first leaving examinations will ^^^^ . 
place in 1971/72; the flvo-to- six-year special typee will conduct their first final claeaee In 1967/68. 

aecor.dary vocatlon^a schoole = secondary technical and trade training eotablishmentG, buolneso academies, 

secondary training establlshmento for women's domeotic and catering occupations. 

Tha schcole for higher social occupations had their first leaving examinations In 1964/65 
School for the training of teachore, etc. 
oecondary achooJ.a for the training of teachers 



expire; 

1966/67 



teacher training colleges (flrot output; 

1969/70} 



1- year course for oecondary school graduates at 
echoole for the training of teachers 

2- year couree for aecond.iiT' school graduates at 
echoole i'or the training of teachers 

Bchools for teachero of domestic science and 
vocational eubjects 

Unlverol t ieo , colleges and arte academlee 
(f) no output figures are available for 1950/51. 
figure for the celculation of the index. 



1965/66 
1968/69 

1965/64 



teacher training colleges (first output; 

1969/70) 

flchoolo for vocational school teachero 
(first output: 1964/65) 



For thio reason the 1955/56 output wao ueed ae the base 
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i Th" Hii* 1 <: 1 f.'it." 1 "xl<-r;!'t >n ^-'ii'tivI k^iM;,] !! 1 nnr-y ncln m . I 1 n,-. i'i-mhi m tr> >♦ yunru, u.-ishT Ihv I'Jh.'' ^Ichool (fr/<anl nntlon 

Act, 1h :r..'ti' iTu' it..i.-ir t'-'lt, 'nln j r > J "i- 1 m . 

..b) For- li.'t .:.'tl -'U Ifil ! '.n - f T.n- 1 m,',, 7'", 1r.l«'Tc Mk- Imim- rw/uf" Inn thMf.^'or.- r<';.;-..' 
tf..:/' ^ Mr:ii 1 T'')/ >;7 . 



T/tblt^ 6^1 
. ; • ! I.: 0 1 id A n n 'nn UT, n 1 

In tnii.! aii.]'!Hnmonl vn onttcat-'d thtj tMiroImont in Iho polytechnic cournou by oubtrnctlng 
from total 'Mirolni'-nt of thn r'^lovfint tv-'o ^roup the t'nrolmt^nt fi#j;uroo for thn .1 ntormedlnte 

and oucondary ochoolo, Includinv-: Hchooln of Ui^rl culture and forootry, no woll nn tho ntimbor 
of pupils who remain In primary, upv«r prliii.'iry or oieclul ochoolo for u ninth school yeur. 

Tho eutimated incroaoe In tho flow to Intormediuto und oocondary ochools tenrlo to 
docr'->aoo the percentage of pupllo who are expected to attend the polytechnic course. Nevor- 
theieBo, the aboolutc numbers are on tho rice ao a conB*?quonce of vurloun demographic factors. 

The reaultipx;; etitlnjate 1b ao followa: 



1960/67 41,450 

i-j67/bH 37,600 . 

1968/69 37,670 

1969/70 38,620 

1970/71 40,700 Pupllo In the 

1971/7.'' 41,900 polytechnic couraeo 

1972/73 41,920 

1973/74 42,600 

1974/75 42,900 

1975/76 43,900 



Other fl^jurej for the compulsory Gchool level do not substantially chan^:e In the Second 
Aouesoxent projection, and therefore a full table is not presented here. 
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Table 7a 



la) 

yirnt Ai^sojumont; Output of tho compulgory vocational schools^ ' by branches of the economy 
Number of .lourneymen ' 8 examinations paaeed 









Index 100 


= 1960/61 


Index ICO = 1965/66 






1960/61 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 




N 


28.860 
100 


30,810 
107 


27,770 


33,090 
115 


30,810 
100 


27,770 
90 


33,090 
1C7 




;^ 


7 . 66t' 
100 


8.340 

106 


7,520 
96 


8,950 
114 


8,340 

100 


7,520 
90 


8,950 
107 




% 


170 
100 


20C 
118 


180 
106 


220 
129 


200 
100 


180 
90 


220 
110 




N 


1.C80 
100 


1,140 
106 


1,020 
94 


1,220 
_113 


1,140 

100 


1,020 
89 


1,220 
107 




% 


37.970 
100 


40,490 
107 


36,490 

96 


43.A80 
115 


40,490 

100 


36,4qo 

90 


43,486 
107 



(a) Output 0^ commercial and trade schools only. The output of the vocational school for women's domestic and 
catering occupations are not included here, since a comparison of the output of the commercial and trade 
Hchoolo and the number of Journeymen's examinatic r.u passed in the same year has shown that the figures are 
almost identical.. Those exam: nations were used in this table as the basio for the calculation of the output 
of^ the vocational schools. 



Table 7b 



Second Aaseasment: Output of thw comrmlsory vocational schoplo^"'^ by branches of the econon^y 
Number of .journeymen's examinations passed 







Index 100 


= 1960/61 


Index 


100 = 1965/66 


1960/61 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1. 






28,860 


30,810 


27,770 


33.090 


30,810 


27,770 


33,090 






% 


100 


107 


96 


115 


100 


90 


107 


2* 






7,860 


G,340 


7,520 


8,950 


8.340 


7,520 


8.950 






% 


100 


106 


96 


114 


100 


90 


107 


3. 






170 


200 


180 


220 


200 


180 


220 








100 


118 


106 


129 


100 


90 


110 


4. 






1,080 


1.140 


1,020 


1,220 


1,140 


1,020 


1.220 






100 


106 


94 


113 


100 


89 


107 


5. 






37,970 


40,490 


36,490 


43,480 


40,490 


36,490 


43,480 








100 


107 


96 


115 


100 


90 


107 



(a) Output of the cou^ercial and trade schools only. The output of the vocational school for women's domestic, 
and catering occupations is not included here, since a comparison of the output of the commercial and trade 
schools and the number of Journeymen's examinations passed in the same year has shown that the figxires are 
almost identical. These examinations were used in this table as the basis for the calculation of the output 
of the Vocational schools. 
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Table 8a 



yirot Aooeasment; Output of the intermediate vocational echoolg 









Index 100 = 1950/51 


Index 


lOo = 1965/66 








1950/51 


1955/56 


196O/0I 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1. 


Trade, technical and 
artB-and -crafts 
schools 


N 


2 ,260 

100 


3,000 

133 


3 , 270 
145 


1,240^^^ 
55 


2,690 

1J9 


3.110 
138 


2,105^^ 
100 


' 2 , 6 90 
128 


3 , 110 
148 


2. 


Conmerclal schools 


% 


1,700 

?00 


4.190 

246 


4.128 
243 


3,040 
179 


2,870 
169 


3,55c 
209 


3,040 
100 


2,870 
94 


3.550 
117 


3. 


Intermediate voca- 
tional sch.ools for 
women's comestlc and 
catering occupations 


N 


2,460 
100 


3,070 
125 


,580 
105 


2,670 

109 


2,850 

116 


3,610 
147 


2,670 
100 


2,850 
107 


3,610 

135 


4. 


Intermediate voca- 
tional schoolo for 
social workero 


N 

% 


70 
100 


50 
71 


BO 
114 


50 
71 


50 
71 


70 
100 


50 
100 


50 
100 


70 
140 


5. 


Total 


N 

% 


6 ,490 

100 


10 , 310 

159 


10,058 
155 


7,000 
100 


8,460 
130 


^0,340 
159 


8,865 
100 


8,460 

95 


10,340 
117 



Line 1. Including achooln for construction workers, scho'^ls and classes for master craftsmen, schools for 
foremen , 

Line 2, The commercial schools, which formerly comprised 2 vears, were discontinued in 1963/64 and have been 
extended to comprise 3 years {first output: 1965/66). 

(a) The two-year vocatio.aal schools were discontinued in 1963/64 and have beon extended to comprise 

3 years (firat output: 1965/66). 

(b) The three-year vocational schools were discontinued in 1964/65 and have been extended to comprise 

4 years (first output; 1966/67), 



Table 8b 



Second Aasesament: Outj)ut of the intermediate vocational schools 











Index 100 


= 1950/51 






Index 100 = 1965/66 








1950/51 


1955/56 


196O/6I 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1. 


Trade, technical and 
art s-and -crafts 
schools 


N 

% 


2,260 
100 


3,000 
3^3 


3,270 
145 


1,320^^^ 
58 


2,950 
131 


3.730 
165 


2,860^^ 
100 


2,950 
103 


3,730 
130 


2. 


Commercial schools 


U 
% 


1,700 
100 


4,190 
246 


4.128 
243 


3,810 
224 


3,510 
206 


4,970 

292 


3,810 
100 


3,510 

92 


4 .q70 
130 


3. 


Intermeaiate voca- 
tional schools for 
women's domestic and 
catering occupations 


N 


2,460 
100 


3,070 
125 


2,580 
105 


2,710 
110 


2,940 
120 


3,760 
153 


2,710 
100 


2.<540 
108 


3,7bO 
139 


4. 


Intermediate voca- 
tional schools for 
social workers 


N 
% 


70 
100 


50 
71 


80 
114 


60 
86 


70 
100 


100 
143 


60 
100 


70 
117 


100 
167 


5. 


Total 


N 
% 


6,490 
100 


10,310 
159 


10.0';8 
155 


7,900 
121 


9,470 
146 


12,560 
194 


7,900 
100 


9,470 
120 


12,560 
159 



Line 1. Including schools for construction workers, school and classes for master craftsmen, schools for 
foremen. 

Line 2. The commercial schools, which formerly comprised 2 years, expired in 1963/64 and have been extended to 
comprise 3 years (first output: 1965/66). 

(a) The two-year vocational schools expired in 1963/64 and have been extended to comprise 3 years 
(first output: 196-5/66 ). 

(b) The three-year vocational schools expii.'ed in 1964/65 and have been extended to comprise 4 years 
(first output: 1966/67). 
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Table 9a 



?lrBt As99SB!!!ent : Output of tho intonn»jdlftt'i Bchoola for the \.rainliv: of toachers and educational aealBtantB 





Index 100 = 1950/51 


Index 100 « 1965/66 


1350/51 


1955/56 


1960/61 


1965/66 


1^70/71 


1975/76 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1. 


Schools for the training 


N 


123 


17 


105 


_(a) 


210 


250 


205^^^ 


210 


250 




of women handicraft 


;« 


ICU 


13 


82 




164 


195 


100 


102 


122 




teachers 


















2. 


Schools for the training 




206 


188 


344 


_(c) 


350 


410 


430<^) 


35 


410 




of kindergarten teachera 


t 


100 


91 


167 




170 


19 


100 


81 


95 


3. 


SchnolB for educational 








10^«^ 


60 


60 


70 


60 


60 


70 




aaoistantB 








100 


600 


600 


700 


100 


100 


117 


4. 


Total (= Bum l+2-t'3 ) 


N 


354 


205 


459 


60 


620 


730 


695 


620 


730 








100 


61 


137 


18 


186 


219 


100 


89 


105 



(a) The 3-y8ar achoola for women handicraft teachera expire in 1964/65; firat output of the new 4-year achoola 
for women handicraft teachero: 1966/67. 

(b) For thiB refiflon the arithmetic mean of 1964/65 and 1966/67 was used as the basf figure for the calculation 
of the 1965/75 index. 

(c) The 3*-y«^^r nchoolB for kindergarten teachers expire in 1964/65; firat output of the new 4-year achoola for 
Kindergarten teachero: 1966/67. 

(d) ^ee (b). 

(e) Pirat output 1960/61; therefore the index waa calculated on the basis of that school year. 



Table 9b 



Second Aageosment; Outjput of the intenaediate uchools for the training? of teachers and educational asalstants 





Index 100 = 1950/51 


Index 100 = 1965/66 


1950/51 


1955/56 


1960/61 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 




Schools for the training 


N 


128 


17 


105 


_{a) 


230 


270 


205^^^ 


230 


270 




of women handicraft 


% 


100 


13 


82 




180 


211 


100 


112 


132 




teachers 


















2. 


Schools for the training 


N 


206 


188 


344 


_(c) 


360 


420 


355^^^ 


360 


420 




of kindergarten teachers 


% 


100 


91 


167 




175 


204 


100 


101 


118 


3. 


Schools for educational 


N 








70 


80 


100 


70 


60 


100 




aasistants 


:* 






100 


700 


800 


1,000 


100 


114 


143 


4. 


Total sum 1+2+3) 


N 


334 


205 


459 


70 


670 


790 


630 


670 


790 








100 


61 


137 


21 


201 


237 


100 


106 


125 



(a) The 3-year schools for women handicraft teachers expire in 1964/65; first output of the n^jw 4-year schools 
for women handicraft teachers: 1966/57. 

(b) For this reason the arithmetic mean of 1964/65 and 1966/67 was used as the base figure for the calculation 
of the 1965/75 index. 

(c) The 3-year schools for kindergarten teachero eipired in 1964/65; first output of the new 4-year schools for 
kindergarten teachero: 1966/67. 

(d) See (b)^ 

(3) First output 1960/61; therefore the index was calculated on the basis of that school year. 
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Table 10a 



yivut ABuejamfmt: Qut;.ut of the socondarv achools 















Index 100 


= 1950/51 




Index 100 = 1965/66 








195 




1955/-56 


1960/61 


1965/66 


1970/71 




1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1 . 


ciecondiiry ttfchnicEil ^nd 
trade training eotab- 
liaimonte 


N 




930 

IGO 


773 

33 


1 


,629 

175 


1,720 


1,620 


1,960 

211 


1,720 

100 


1,620 
94 


1,960 
114 


2 . 


Buslneoa acadenies 


N 

■,t 




4Bi3 


'7/1 1 


1 


,5VH 


205 


203 


1 , 40(^ 
287 


J- , ^ 

'100 


QQO 

71 


1 y400 
101 


3 . 


CoujraeB for s^Jcondary 
school graduates at 
business academlea 


N 




IOC 


270 

63 




400 
93 


350 
81 


360 
84 


420 

93 


350 

100 


360 
103 


420 
120 


4. 


Secor.darj' training 
astabllflhnienta for 
women's docieulic and 
catering occupa'wions 


% 




97 

IOC' 


182 




3il 
321 


390 
402 


280 

209 


340 
351 


390 

100 


280 
72 


340 
87 


5. 


Secondary vocatior.:il 
schools (= total 
1+2+3+4 ) 


N 


1 


.945 

100 


1,966 
lul 


3 


,87H 

199 


3,850 

19B 


3,250 
167 


4,120 

212 


3,850 
100 


3,250 

84 


4,120 
107 


6 . 


(Jeruiral .'Uiconaury 
uchools 


't 


'5 


,945 

LOO 


3,259 

33 


7 


,51b 
191 


7,380 
187 


2,590 
66 


11,200 
284 


7,380 
100 


2,590 
35 


11,200 
152 


7. 


oocotidary yci:ooi8 
(= tot,tl' i + J + '^ + 4+b ) 


N 


5 


.460 

IOC' 


4,95^ 

91 


10 , 994 
201 


lO.dSO 
199 


5,480 
ICO 


14,900 
273 


10 880 
100 


5,480 
50 


14,900 
137 



Table 10b 



Second Asaesnnjont: Output of the oecondary schools 











Index 100 


= 1950/51 




Index 100 = 1965/66 






1950/51 


1955/56 


1960/61 


1965/66 


i97vj/71 


1975/76 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1. oecondary techiiicai and 
trade train.ing eatab- N 
liahmenta t 


930 
100 


773 

83 


1,5"^1 

165 


1 ,750 


2,210 
238 


3,170 

341 


l.,750 

100 


?.210 
126 


3,170 
131 


2. 1-2 year courses fot 






















secondary Gchool 
graduates at aecondi' 
technical and trade 










180 

100 


290 
IGO 


370 
204 


180 
100 


29c 
161 


370 
206 


traii.ing establish- 






















ments 






















3. Secondary technical 
and trade training 
ostabiishments Tor 


i; 

;t 






98 
100 


160 
163 


190 
194 


330 
337 


160 
100 


190 
119 


330 
206 


employed persons 








* 














4. Buniness academies 


N 


488 
100 


741 
152 


1,538 
315 


1,603 

32e 


1.400 
287 


2,040 
418 


1,603 
100 


1,400 
87 


2,040 
127 


5' Courses for secondary 
school graduates at 
business academies 


N 

ji> 


43c 
100 


270 
63 


400 
.93 


330 

77 


340 
79 


400 
93 


330 

100 


340 
103 


400 
121 


6. fiusineos academies 
for employed persons 


N 










15 
100 


34 
227 




15 
100 


34 
227 


7. Secondary training 
establishments for 
women's domestic and 


N 

* 


97 
100 


182 
188 


311 
321 


300 
309 


370 
381 


480 
495 


300 

100 


370 
123 


480 
227 


catering occupations 






















8. Secondary vocational 
achools 


N 


1,945 
100 


1,966 
101 


3,878 

199 


4,324 
222 


4,815 
248 


6,824 
351 


4,324 

100 


4,815 
111 


6,824 
158 


9. General secondary 
schools 


li 

It 


3,945 

100 


3.259 

83 


7,516 
191 


7,490 

190 


2,980 
76 


12,750 
323 


7,^90 

100 


2,980 
40 


12,750 
170 


10, Institutions of 
higher education 
(= total, 1.3,4,6, 




5.460 

100 


4,955 
91 


10,994 

201 


11,303 
207 


7,165 
131 


18,804 
344 


11,303 

100 


7,165 
63 


18 , 804 
166 


7 and 9) 
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Table 11a 



FLmt kii lie a am^nt: Out;ut of the academies and related Inatltutiona 











Index IOC 


= 1950/^=; 


I 




Index 100 = 1965/66 






1950/51 


1955/56 


1960/61 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1965/66 


1970/71 


197^/76 


1. Old type aecondary 


ti 


80 0 


670 


782 








1,'530 


_ 


_ 


schools for the trair 


100 


76 


89 


151 






100 






ing of teachers (a) 
















2. One-and two-year 






















courses for secondary 










670 






570 






school graduates at 


N 


- 


- 


147 


- 


- 






secondary schools for 


& 






100 


456 






lOU 






the training- of 
teachers (a) 










































3. New type teacher 


N 










1 r 7 30 


2 ,120 


- 


1,730 


2,120 


training colleges 












100 


123 




100 


123 


4. Total 1+2+3 


N 


880 


670 


929 


2,000 


1,730 


2,120 


2,000 


1,730 


2,120 


% 


100 


/ 0 


l\Jo 


1 


-I. V 1 


241 


100 


87 


106 


5. Schools for vocation- 






















al teachers of domest 




40 


55 


70 














science and trade 




100 


138 


175 








100 






aubjects (a) 


















6. Schools for vocation- 


N 








70 


120 


130 


70 


120 


130 


al school teachers (a) 










100 


171 


186 


100 


171 


186 


7. Total 5+6 


N 


40 


55 


70 


70 


120 


130 


70 


120 


130 




IOC 


138 


175 


175 


300 


325 


100 


171 


186 


8. Schools for higher 


N 








30 


50 


80 


30 


50 


80 


social occupations 










100 


167 


267 


100 


167 


267 



(a) See Chapter I, Section A4, on reforms in the organisation and structure of teacher training. 



Table lib 



Second Assessment: Output of the acr^demles and related institutions 













Indes: IOC 


= 1950/51 




Index 100 = I965/66 








1950/51 


1955/56 


1960/61 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1. 


Old type secondary 


N 


880 


670 


782 


1,390 






1.390 








schools for the train 
ing of teachers (a) 




100 


76 


89 


158 






100 




















2. 


One-and two-year 
























courses for secondary 










680 






680 








school graduates at 


N 






147 












secondary school for 








100 


463 






100 








the training of 
teachers (a; 












































3. 


Now type teacher 
training colleges 


N 










1,880 
100 


2,400 
128 




1,880 
100 


2,400 
128 


4. 


Total 1+2+3 


N 


880 


670 


929 


2,070 


1,880 


2,400 


2,070 


1,880 


2,400 




,t 


100 


76 


106 


235 


214 


273 


100 


91 


116 


5. 


Schools for voca- 
























tional teachers of 


N 


40 


55 


70 
















domestic science and 




100 


13a 


175 
















trade aub,1ects (a) 






















6. 


Schools for voca- 


N 








60 


95 


130 


60 


95 


130 




tional school 








100 


15a 


217 


100 


158 


217 




teachers (a) 




















7. 


Total 5-+6 


N 


40 


55 


70 


60 


95 


130 


60 


95 


130 




% 


100 


138 


175 


150 


238 


325 


100 


158 


217 


8. 


Schools for higher 


N 








30 


60 


100 


30 


60 


100 




social occupations 










100 


200 


333 


100 


200 


333 



(a) See Chapter I, Section A4, on reforms in the organisation and structure of teacher training. 
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Table 12a 

Flrat AasesBment: Output of the inatltutiona of higher e.iUx^Qtion^^ ^ - by main fields of etudy ^^^ 





Index 100 = 1955/56 


Index 100 = 1965/66 


1955/56 


Iy60/ 61 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1965/ 66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1. Liberal arto 


N 


244 


223 


427 


472 


448 


427 


472 


448 






100 


7-1- 


f -J 




184 


100 


111 


105 


2. iiducation 


N 


175 


185 


340 


373 


353 


340 


373 


353 






100 


106 








100 


110 


104 


3. Fine arte 


N 




238 


256 


308 


359 


156 


306 


359 




% 


100 


116 






-L / P 


100 




230 


4. Law 


N 


b?l 


737 


1 ,323 


1 ,484 


1 ,428 


1,323 


1 ,484 


1,428 






ICO 


113 


203 


228 


219 


100 


112 


108 


5. Social acienceb 




510 


462 


803 


887 


843 


803 


887 


843 






100 


149 


259 


286 


272 


100 


110 


105 


6. Natural aciRncea 


N 


98 


74 


186 


185 


174 


186 


185 


174 




;* 


100 


76 


190 


189 


178 


100 


99 


94 


7, iingineer.ln^ 


N 


457 


486 


775 


782 


762 


775 


782 


762 






100 


106 


170 


171 


167 


100 


101 


98 


8. Medicfil uciences 


N 


417 


245 


461 


565 


581 


461 


565 


581 


(c) 




100 


59 


111 


135 


139 


100 


123 


126 


9. Agriculture 


N 


205 


149 


256 


283 


261 


256 


283 


261 






loo 


73 


125 


138 


127 


100 


111 


102 


10. Total 


N 


2,762 


2,799 


4,700 


5.339 


5,146 


4,709 


5,339 


5,146 




X 


100 


101 


170 


193 


186 


100 


113 


109 



(a) Universities, colleges and arts Qcadcniea. 

(b) Baaed on an international UlliiiiCO clasalfication. 

Students training to become secondary scnool +;eachers are included in colvmma 1,3,5 and 6 and cannot ba 
liated separately. 

(c) Including pharmacy. 



Table 12b 



Jecond Asseaament: Output of the institutions of hij:her education^^^ ~ by main fialda of atudy ^^^ 





Index 100 = 1955/56 


Index 100 = 1965/66 


1955/56 


1960/61 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 


1. 


Liberal arts 


N 


244 


223 


427 


479 


490 


427 


479 


490 








100 


91 


175 


196 


201 


100 


112 


115 


2. 


Education 


U 


175 


185 


340 


384 


391 


340 


384 


391 






Jb 


100 


106 


194 


219 


223 


100 


113 


115 


3. 


Fine arte 


ti 


205 


238 


256 


401 


435 


256 


401 


435 








100 


116 


125 


196 


212 


100 


157 


170 


4. 


Law 


N 


651 


737 


1,323 


1,521 


1,568 


1,323 


1,521 


1,568 






% 


100 


113 


203 


234 


241 


100 


115 


119 


5. 


Social aciancea 


N 


310 


462 


803 


905 


986 


803 


905 


986 






% 


100 


149 


259 


292 


318 


100 


113 


123 


6. 


Natural sciencea 


N 


98 


74 


186 


190 


212 


186 


190 


212 






% 


100 


76 


190 


194 


216 


100 


102 


114 


7. 


Engineering 


N 


457 


486 


775 


785 


793 


775 


785 


793 






Ai 


100 


106 


170 


172 


174 


100 


101 


102 


8. 


Medical ociancea 


N 


417 


245 


461 


573 


603 


461 


573 


603 




(c) 


% 


100 


59 


111 


137 


145 


100 


124 




9. 


Agriculture 


N 


205 


149 


256 


290 


293 


256 


290 


293 






% 


100 


73 


125 


141 


143 


100 


113 


114 


10 


.Total 


N 


2,762 


2,799 


4.709 


5,528 


5,771 


4,709 


5,528 


5,771 








100 


101 


170 


200 


209 


100 


117 


123 



a) Univeraitiaa , collegea and arte academiea. 

b) Baaed on an international UNKSCO claaaif ication. 

Studanta training to become aecondary achool teachara are included in columna 1,3,5 and 6 and cannot ba 
lieted aeparately. 
(c) Including pharmacy. 

Note: The relatively amall differences in the projected figuraa for the First and Second Aasaaamanta obviated 
the need to aatimate oecond degrees for 1970/71 and 1975/76 for the Second Asseaamant (Table 12c). 
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Table 12c 

Flrat Aaaesaaent; Of the vraduatea lleted In table 12a the follovln>^ numbera received a second degree: 





Index 100 = 1955/56 


Index 


100 = 1965/66 


1955/56 


1960/ 61 


196 5/ 6b 




1975/75 




1970/71 




1. 


Liberal arta 


N 


DO 








146 






147 


146 




% 


100 


85 


197 


2i^3 


221 


100 




113 


112 


2. 


Education 


% 
















- 




3. 


Pine arto 


N 
% 


8 


c 
o 


14 


16 


16 


14 




16 


16 


4. 


Law 


N 


341 


304 


590 


bbu 


0^ ^ 


590 




666 


0 -> f 






;t 


100 


89 


173 


195 


193 


100 




113 


111 


5. 


Social sciences 


N 


54 


81 


150 


170 


168 


150 




170 


168 






% 


ito 


150 


278 


315 


311 


100 




113 


112 


6. 


Natural sciences 


N 


14 


15 


37 


42 


42 


37 




42 


42 


















100 








7. 


Engineering 


N 


41 


55 


83 


93 


92 


83 




93 


92 






:i 












100 








8. 


Medical science b 


N 


6 


6 


8 


10 


9 


8 




10 


9 






% 












100 








9. 


Agriculture 


N 


45 


34 


68 


76 


66 


68 




76 


66 




% 












100 








10 


Total 


N 


575 


557 


1,080 


1/220 


1,196 


1,080 




1,220 


1,196 








100 


97 


188 


212 


208 


100 




113 


111 



This table Incliidos all graduates who have already completed their studies at a univeraity, or equivalent 
institution, and are now taking a second degree. These would include people with diplomas in interpreting 
doctor's degrees in law, all those who before taking e doctor's degree pass the qualifying examination fo: 
secondary schoo ' chera. 

Notes to First and Second Assessments - Tables 13-24b 



These tables show the nximbor of pupils and studen-a in each of the relevant age groups attending the 
various typos of schools. The data, which include both absolute numbers (compared to the total population 
of each age group) and following participation ratios expressed as percentages, are presented for the school 
years; 

1950/51 Tables 12, 13 

1955/56 Tables 14, 15 

1960/61 Tables 16, 17 

1965/66 Tables 18, 19 

1970/71 Tables 20, 21 

1975/76 Tables 22, 23 

For the years 1950/51 to 1960/61 inclusive, the data constitute definitive figures for past years. 
Starting with 1965/66, projections according to both the First and Second Assessments are given. 

The tablea should be read as followa: 9.g., on 1st September, 1950, there wers 89,500 children aged 5; 
of these 29,200 ( =32,6 per cent) attended a general compulsory school (tables 13 and 14). 

It should be recalled that the grammar school mainly for future teachers is a special type of general 
secondary school introduced by the 1962 School Organisation Act (see Chapter I, Section A4). 

First-year classes were conducted for the first time in 1963/64, and final -year classes will start in 
1967/68. 

The old-type secondary schools for the training of teachers held first-year classes for the last time 
in 1962/63 and will have their last final classes in 1966/67. 

During the transitional period (1962-1967) the newly Introduced grammar schools mainly for futvir* 
teachers and the expiring secondary teacher training schools are, as a rule, acconunodated in the same 
buildings. For this reason, in the tables below the pupils of the secondary schools for teacher trainln/. a-*e 
included in the enrolments of the general secondary schools (See Chapter I, Section A4, for explanatior of 
reforms in teacher training). 
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Table 25a 

First Aggegggent; Pupil output as a percenta/.'ie of the relevant age fr:roups 



A. Compulgory gchool level 
Pupilg successfully completing: 



ochool type 


Birth cohorta^^^ 


1957/40 


1941/44 


1945/48 


1949/52 


1955/56 


1957/60 


Primary school 
















17.6 
27.8 


16.7 
18.5 


16.8 
16.2 


16.5 
14.7 


25.7 
7.9 


25.? 
7.4 


Upper primary school 














5rd year or lower 


'^5.8 
10.7 


42.9 

a. 4 


45.1 
8.8 


44.9 
7.0 


49-5 
2-5 


50.0 
2-5 


Special school 
















0.2 
1.5 


0.5 
1.9 


0.7 
2.6 


1.0 
2.4 


1.5 
1.9 


1.7 
1.8 


General seconlary school 
















8.1 


11. u 


11.5 


11.5 


12.8 


12.9 


Total; all schools and all grades 


99.7 


99.7 


99.7 


99.8 


99.8 


99.8 


Total; all schools, 8th grade and 


59.7 


71.1 


72.1 


75.7 


87.5 


88.1 



(a) The calculation is based on the size of the 14-year^old age .^^roup - i.e. from 14 years, 
0 months, to 14 years, 11 months, 50 days; it would have been too complicated to try to 
take account of all the variations in the actual ages of pupils completing a given 
educational level. 

(b) Read as follows; of the total population of 14-year-olds in the birth cohorts 1957 to 
ig40 an average, of 17.6 per cent successfully completed the 8th grade of primary school. 
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Table 25b 

second Asirjushiment : Pupil, output as a Lit.-?rcenta.//;e oT the relev.jit a^e f.roups 



A. Compulsory sciiool level 
Pupi li3 Liuccdt?sf\illy completing: 



School type 


Birth cohorts 








1 QAQ /RP 






Primary school 
















17.6 


16.7 


16.8 


18.3 


18.8 


15.1 


7th grad*^' or lower 


^7.8 


18.3 


16.2 


14.7 


6.2 


4.9 


Upper primary school 
















3:5.8 


42.9 


43.1 


44.9 


52.3 


55.6 




10.7 


8.4 


8.8 


7.0 


4.2 


4.8 


Special aciiM,-L 
















0.2 


0.5 


0.7 


1.0 


1.6 


1.7 






1.9 


2.6 


2.4 


1.9 


2.0 


General secondary sciiocl 
















8.1 


11.0 


11.5 


11.5 


14.8 


15.7 




99.7 


99.7 


99.7 


99.8 


99.8 


99.8 


Total: all schools 8th ^rade 
















59.7 


71.1 


72.1 


75.7 


87,5 


88.1 



Table 25c 

First Assessment; Pupil output as a percentap:e of the relevajnt a^e .^jjroups 



B. Attendance in the polytechnic course 





Birth cohort 




1945/48 


1949/52 


1953/56 


1957/60 


Total overall percentages of pupils completing 


72.1 


75.7 


87.5 


88.1 


Percenta^se of these attending the polytechnic course 
upon leaving each of the following types of school: 














3.9 


15.0 


15.1 






5.0 


20.9 


20.2 






0.1 


0.5 


0.5 






0.0 


0.0 


0.0 






9.0^^ 36.4 


35.8 



(a) Prom column 9 of Table 25a. 

(b) Pupils born in 1952 will be the first who have to attend school for nim yeara. 
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Table 25d 

oe cond Aasgooment; Pupil uutj-.ut ns a _t}ercenta/?e of the relevant a^e frxouvB 



B. Attendance in the polytechnic course 





Birth cohorts 


1937/40 


194l/.:4 


1945/48 


1949/52 


1953/56 


1957/60 


Uuttiut ot* pupils wno successfully 














complete the Qth grado; 














Percentage of these attending? the 














polytechnic course upon leaving 














each of the following types of 














schools : 






















3.9 


12.5 


11.3 










5.0 


17.4 


16.2 










0.1 


0.4 


0.4 










9.0 


30.5 


27.9 




59.7 


71.1 


72.1 


75.7 


87.5 


88.1 



Total 25e 

Fup.-^ 1 output as a percentage of the relevant age /^roups 



(b) 



G. GoniDulL^ory vocational schools and intermediate vocational schools 



Birth cohorts 



Pupils having successfully completed: 

Compulsory vocational school 

Trade, technical and arts-and-craf ts school 

A class of a school for master craftsmen, construction 

workers or foremen 

Commercial school 

Vocational school for vomen's domestic and catering occupations 

Vocational school for social workers 

Intermediate school for ihe training of teachers and 

educati>jnal assistants ^ 



(a) These include: schools for women handicraft teachers, schools for educ^ational assistants 
(plus secondary teacher training schools), and schools for teachers of domestic science 
and vocati>.>nal subjects (expiring - see Chapter I, Section A4 , with regard to teacher 
training reforms). 

(b) The calculation is based on the size of the 14-year-old age group. See note (a) to Part A 
of tnis table. 

(c) Read as follows: of the total population of 14-year-olds in the birth cohorts 1937-1944, 
an average of 32.7 per cent 3;;ccessf ully completed a compulsory vocational school. 
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Table 26a 

Firiit Assetjsment ; Pupil output an a jjercentfu^e of t> ' opulatlon of the relevant eu^e groups 

A. Secondary schc. 



Birth cohorts 



School type 




1937/40 


1941/44 


1945/48 


1949/52 


1953/56 


School leavers having passed the 
leaving examination: 














Grammar or gener^il secondary 


5.7 


3.8 


6.1 


6.0 


7.0^^^ 


7.3 


Old-type secondary school for 
the train inf-: of teachers . . 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


1.8 


0.2 




Grajnmar school mainly for 










1.9 


2.1 


Secondary technical and trade 


0.9 


1.0 


1.5 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 




1.0 


1.2 


1.7 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


Secondary school for women's 
domestic and catering 


0.1 

6.6 


0.2 
6.9 


0.3 

10.5 


0.3 

11.1 


0.3 
12.5 


0.3 
12.8 



Table 26b 

Second Assessment: Pupil output as a percentage of the population of the relevant age groups 

A. Secondary schools 



Birth cohorts 



School type 


1933/36^^^ 


1937/40 


1941/44 


1945/48 


1949/52 


1953/56 


School leavers having passed the 
leaving examination: 














Grammar school and general 


3.7 


3.8 


6.1 


6.0 


8.3 


8.6 


Secondary school for the 

training of teachers .... 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


1.8 


0.2 




Grammar school mainly for 










2.2 


2.5 


Secondary technical and 


0.9 


1.0 


1.5 


1.7 


2.2 


2.9 




1.0 


1.2 


1.7 


1.6 


1.4 


1.9 


Secondary school for women's 
domestic and catering 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 




6.6 


6.9 


10.5 


11.1 


14.5 


16.3 



(a) Excluding grammar schools mainly for future teachers. 

(b) Including the expiring 4~year secondary school for women's domestic and catering 
occupations; the new type is a 5-year school. 

(c) The calculation is based on the size of the relevant (18-year-old) age group. See note 
(a) to Table 25a. 

(d) Head as follows: of the total population of 17-year-olds in the birth cohorts 1933/36, 
an average of 3.7 per cent successfully completed (with leaving examination) a grammar 
school (general secondary school). 
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Table ^?6c 

Flrat Agseci'^rncnt : :)t\i ivrit out; ut ru', a pL-T'C'Titaj/e of the populal.ioti of tiit: relevant a/;t? irro\ips 



B , Third level of education ( itiati tut ions OJ* hif.^her b'ducat i on , 
and acadoin iqh ana related in:J t itu t ioikM ) 









Birth cohorts 










X9'^7/40 


1941/44 


194 5/48 




1953/^^6 


Jchool leavyro havin,-_^' passed 
the qualifying exami, riat iun 
of a; 














New-type teacher training 

colie/.:e 










1,8 


2.0 


Now-typ',' .:i.":iO(..l for vocational 










0.1 


0.1 


iachool leavers havirir-: pa.sned the 
leaving examination at a achoul 
for higher tjocial occupations . 










0.1 


0.1 


School leavers having acquired a 
"first degree" at an 
institution of higher 


2,4 
■2.4 


3.0 
3.0 


4.1 
4.1 


4.4 
4.4 


4.4 
6.4 


4.5 
6.7 



(a) Including thouf^ graduates who after having acquired a first degree wish to take a second 
degree and therefore remain at the respective institution of higher education. The 
following are recognised as first degrees: translator's exajnination, leaving examination 
of arts academy, third state examination in law or political science. 

(b) Including art academies. 

(c) The calculation is based on the size of the relevant age group. See note (a) to Table 
25a. 

(d) Read as follows; of the total population of 18-year-olds in the birth cohorts 1933/36, 
an average of 2.4 per cent acquired a first degree. 
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Definitions ard explanatory notea relevant to the table a 
on the composition of univeraity atudent bodies 



I?\ill~time at .dents are students who satisfy all the admission requirements of an institution 
of higher education and who wish to conclude their studies with the prescribed examinations. 

Part-time students are students who wish only to attend one or more lectures. They cannot 
pursue a re^^vilar academic programme or take the final examinations except in cases where 
they are regularly enrolled for their main field of study in another institution of higher 
education or in another department. 

Persons who were fonnerly enrolled in an institution of higher education and who concluded 
their studies with a final examination may become special students . They are entitled to 
participate in courses which they need for their further education. 

Forei/?n students are students who are not of Austrian nationality, i . e ., inclusive of state- 
less persons and persons whose nationality is not known. 

Main fields of study ; 

Theology : Roman Catholic Theological Faculties at the Universities of Vienna, Graz, Innsbruck 
and Salzburg and the Protestant Theological Faculty in Vienna. 

Taw and Political Science ; Schools of Law and Political b'cience at the Universities of 
Vienna, Gra.z and Innsbruck including the School of Economics at Innsbruck. 

Medicine ; Kedical Schools at the Universities of Vienna, Graz and Innsbruck. 

Liberal Arts (including Science); Various fields cf study at the Schools of Liberal Arts at 
the Universities of Vienna, Graz, Innsbruck and Salzburg. 

Technolojicy : Schools of Technology having university status in Vienna and Graz. 

Mining ; School of Mining at Leoben. 

Agriculture ; School of Agriculture in Vienna. 

Veterinary Medicine : Jchool of Veterinary Medicine in Vienna. 

A rts ; Academy of Fine Arts in Vienna, Academy of Applied Arts in Vienna and Academies of 
Music and Drrunatics in Vienna, Salzburg and Graz. 
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IHa tr I bu t Ion of r^Muulo ntudCTito. Austrian and f or<.'l/.':n , and I'Tonltmcm 



at the in.M 1 1 tu t lonjj of hlA'ihor- education 
19^^5/54-1964/65 



Academic 
year 


Of 100 Htuiiontu th« 
followirv: nuinbtM'H wtM*e : 


Of 100 fii-at-year 

atudontu t)ie 
followin^^ numbero 
were : 


fForeignera per 100 
full-time a tad en to 
of Aufltriari 
nationality 


( rt' i n t e r 
term ) 


Women 


Otudente of 

Austr ian 
national L ty 


Pore ign 
u tudonta 


Beginning 
atudento 
( f reahimen ) 


Of 

Aus t r ian 
nation- 
ality 


Foreign 
students 


All 
f or- 

eignere 


Those in 
their 
first 
term 


1953/54 


21 


84 


16 


23 


85 


15 


20 


18 


1954/55 


2{) 


O C. 




c.i\ 




T 1 
-L I 


c. J 


dd. 




20 


78 


22 


24 


76 


24 


29 


34 


1956/57 


21 


1^ 


27 


24 


75 


27 


39 


41 


1957/58 


22 


69 


'31 


27 


73 


27 


47 


38 


1958/59 


24 


69 


31 


27 


79 


21 


47 


28 


1959/60 


24 


72 


28 


26 


83 


17 


42 


21 


1960/61 


24 


74 


26 


24 


84 


16 


37 


18 


1961/62 


24 


75 


25 


22 


84 


16 


34 


17 


1962/63 


25 


77 


23 


21 


83 


17 


30 


19 


1963/64 


25 


79 


21 


19 


85 


15 


26 


15 


1964/65 


25 


80 


20 


18 


83 


17 


24 


17 


1965/66 


25 


80 


20 


18 


84 


16 

1 


24. 


16 
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^\ill~tlmo Mtudentn of Auntrlfin nationality at InHtltutlonn 
of higher educntion. by ny^ f^roup. 19b 5/ 66 



Age 

(completed voHrH 


Male atudonto 
in 

abnolute numbe ro 


Per 1,000 
of the 
male population 


., 

Female Q tudenta 
in 

absoluto numbers 


Per 1,000 
of the 
female population 
















18 




18 


1, ?^9 






24 






945 










19 


2 ,059 






42 






1 1 GO 






c o 






20 


2,869 






71 






1,235 






31 






21 


4,167 


23,953 




78 


55 




1,569 


8,598 




30 


20 




22 


4, 106 






76 






1,455 






28 






2 '5 


3,635 






68 






999 






19 






24 


:'5,205 






51 






765 






13 






25 


2,523 






37 






438 






7 






26 


1,688 






26 






227 






4 






27 


718 


3,185 




16 


17 




108 


463 




3 


J, 




28 


456 






11 






72 






2 






29 


323 






8 






56 






1 
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Table y5 

Heqiiired and average actual len^^th or" time 
to complete university decree programmes 





Field 


Required 


No . 


Actual 




Institution of 








of semes 


Lers 


number of 


higher education 












seme 3 1 ers 


















( average ) 










J. • 


H *j ^ 1 r\ rT'\T 


iO 




10-12 


All universities 






(Vienna, Graz ) 
















12 


















( Innsb ruck , i-ja 


1 z bur^j ) 












^ • 




8 




Q 


University 


of Vienna only 




Theolo,tf;y 




















8 




9 


University 


of Vienna, 


Graz , 










Innsbruck 






4. 


Poll tic ^jil sciences . 


8 




9 


University 
Innsbruck 


of Vienna, 


Graz , 


5. 


Econom ic3 








University 


of Innsbruck 




(a) Diploma .... 


6 




7 














8 




9-10 










6 • 


ocience of coiiirriL'rc*:; 






7-8 


Businec 


13 school 






(a) Diploma .... 


0 














(b) PhD 


H 




9-10 












(c) second iry Bcriool 


















teaching: qurili- 


















f 1 cations 


8 




y— J-U 










7. 




10 




11-13 


University 


of Vienna, 


Graz , 












Innsbruck 






8. 


Liberal arts 








All universities (in Salzburg 




(a) Humanities . . . 


8 




9 


Humanities 


only) 






(b) Sciences , espec- 


e 




Q in 












ially 






14-16 












Chemistry: 


8 














Physics : 






10-12 










9. 




6 




7-8 










10. 


Interpreter's school 








University 


of Vienna, 


Gra?. , 




(a) Translator's 






6-7 


Innsbruck 








examination . . 


5 














( b ) Diploma .... 


7 




8-10 










11. 


Civil engineering 






12-15 


School 


of 


Engineering , 


Vienna, 










Graz 








12. 


Architecture .... 


8 




10-12 


School 
Graz 


of 


Engineering, 


Vienna , 


13. 


Mechanical .... 


9 




10-12 


School 


of 


Engineering , 


Vienna , 


engineering 








Gras 








14. 


jrlngineering .... 
processes 


Q 




10-12 


School 


of 


Engineering , 


Vienna 


15. 


Industrial .... 
organisation 


9 




10-11 


School 


of 


Engineering, 


Vienna 


16 . 


Traffic engineering 
and vehicle design 


9 




10-12 


School 


of 


Engineering , 


Vienna 


17. 


Electrical .... 


9 




15-16 


School 


of 


Engineering, 


Vienna , 


engineering 








Graz 








18. 


Commonicat ion . . . 
engineering 


9 




13-15 


School 


of 


Engineering, 


Vienna 


19. 


engineering 


9 




13-15 


School 


of 


Engineering, 


Vienna 


20, 




9 




12-13 


School 


of 


Engineering, 


Vienna, 


engineering 








Graz 








21. 


i:inglneeririg .... 
physics 


b 




11-12 


School 
Graz 


of 


Engineering, 


Vienna , 
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Table 33^ contlnufyl 



Field 


Required No . 
of semesters 


Actual 
number of 
semesters 
(averafire ) 


Institution of 
higher education 


22. 


Gas dynamics .... 


9 


10-11 


School of Engineering, 


Vienna 


23. 




8 


8-10 


i^chool of i^Jngineering, 
Graz 


Vienna, 




z^n^ineering procesoes 
paper production 


8 


9-11 


School of i^^ngineering. 


Graz 




X^I (JCl L J.Un eU.Q iilUUO — 

trial management 


9 


10-12 


School of iingineering , 


Graz 


26. 


Actuarial theory . . 


6 


6-8 


School of Engineering, 
Graz 


Vienna, 


27. 


-c-ngineering .... 
mathematics 


8 


9-10 


School of Engineering, 


Vienna 


28. 


uoconrjary school . . 
teaching qualifi- 
ca t ions 


8 


9-10 


Universities and Schools of 
Engineering 




Ml 7-1 i 7-1 tr 


8 


9-10 


School of Mines 




'50, 


Mine-surveying . , . 


8 


9-10 


School of Mines 




31. 


engineering 


8 


9-10 


"School of Mines 




32. 




8 


9-10 


School of Mines 




33. 


Agriculture .... 


6 




School of Agriculture 




34. 




8 


9-10 


School of Agriculture 




35. 


Cultivation .... 
techniques 


9 


10-11 


School of Agriculture 




36. 


processes 


8 


9-10 


School of Agriculture 




37. 


Veterinary medicine 


9 


10-11 


Veterinary School 




38. 


sciences 


4 


4 


School of Engineering, 


Vienna 


39. 


International . . . 
s tudies 


2 


2 


University of Vienna 




40. 


Course in tourism 


4 


4 


Business School 




41. 


GoiiTSe in adver- . , 
tising and 
marketing 


4 


4 


Business School 
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Table 34 

j\ill-tiine Austrian students - chanf^e of field 
of study or institution and studies abroad 

Relative numbers ~ 1965/66 



Of 100 students the following numbers have: 





Changed 


Changed 


Changed 


Gone to 




field of 


field of 


institution 


study 




study or 


study 




abroad 




institution 








By institution of hXR'ner learnin/^; 












15 


13 


2 


3 




14 


10 


4 


3 




15 


10 


5 


4 




16 


2 


14 


5 




7 


5 


2 


1 




a 


5 


3 


1 




5 


1 


4 


U 




12 


1 


11 


1 


School of Veterinary Medicine in Vienna 


19 


- 


19 


2 


School of Business and Commerce 












11 




11 


2 




16 


5 


11 


4 




14 


3 


11 


2 


Academy of husic and Jramatics 












12 


2 


10 




Academy of Music and Dramatics 












6 


1 


5 


3 


Academy of r-:usic and Dramatics 












8 


2 


6 


2 


By main field of study 












11 


3 


8 


8 




18 


16 


2 


2 




8 


6 


2 


1 




15 


12 


3 


5 




7 


5 


2 


1 




5 


1 


4 


0 




12 




11 


1 




19 




19 


2 




11 




11 


2 




11 


2 


9 


2 


Overall percentage of Austrian students 


12 


8 


4 


3 
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Table 35 

r\ill~tlme Austrian atudentr-s wizh or without ^tuci.y <.\ranZs or scholarships 
Absolute and relative numbers: - 1964/65 





,'".ale students 


Female Students 


iv u y , 








By marital ^itatus 










ivith study i^rants or scholarships 












6,402 


92 


1,953 


94 




512 


7 


118 


6 


"vidow^d or d^vorc^d 


12 


0 


10 


0 




29 


1 


4 


u 


-Without st'oiiv arrant s or scholarshiua 












19,170 


8e 


7,225 


93 




2,504 


11 


494 


6 




95 


0 


85 


1 




100 


1 


21 


0 


Bv place of permanent residence 










With i^jtudy .'^rants or scholarships 










Permanent residence in the same locality as the ini-^titution 


2,478 


36 


1,078 


52 




4,477 


64 


987 


48 


Without study ^:rants or scholarships 










Permanent residence in the same locality as the institution 


11,052 


51 


4,645 


59 




10,817 


49 


3,180 


41 
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Table 38 



Students receivin>? doctorates and diplomas in 1963/64 
Absolute and relative nvmibers 





Austrians 


Foreigners 




Absolute 


Percentages of 


Absolute 


Percentages of 






total numbers 




total numbers 






of degrees 




of degrees 


Doctorates 












21 


1 


5 


1 




549 


41 


167 


42 




258 


19 


103 


26 




334 


25 


88 


22 




77 


6 


6 


2 




3 


0 


7 


2 




16 


1 


2 


1 




22 


2 


5 


1 




72 




11 


3 




1,352 


100 


394 


100 


Diplomas 












32 


3 


31 


16 




39 


4 


1 


0 




603 


56 


131 


66 


Of these: 












(407) 


(36) 


(108) 


(54) 




(77) 


( 7) 


( 12) 


( 6) 




(119) 


(11) 


( 11) 


( 6) 




13 


1 


13 


6 




378 


36 


23 


12 




1,065 


100 


199 


100 
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Table '59 

^irilifvifv: i- x.-m : ri;i M one for BeC'^rid.-irv ^'jcr.ool teachers in 1963/64 



rixamination board 





Vienna 


Graz 


Innsbruck 


Total 




Total 


<jf these 
f ernale 


Total 


Of theses 
female 


Total 


Of these 
female 


Total 


Of these 
female 


Kegistered for the 
























examination in the 
























previous academic 


586 


366 


79 




41 


63 




25 


728 




432 


iiegisterod for the 
























examination in the 
























current academic 


■^6Q 


t. M- ^ 


83 




56 


72 




34 


5?A 




335 




955 


611 


162 




97 


135 




59 


U252 




767 


Took the examination 


434 


273 


88 




48 


59 




25 


581 




346 


Of these: 


251(a) 
183 


155 
118 


63 
25 




36 
12 


43 
16 




17 
8 


357^^ 
224 


) 


208 
138 


Withdrawals from the 
examination .... 


27 


15 


28 




17 


2 




1 


57 




33 


Still planning to take 
the examination . . 


677 


441 


71 




44 


90 




41 


838 




526 



(a) Five of these were extension examinations 
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Table 40 

Aui-:triana holdln/y doctorates or diplomas, by ap:e 
Absolute and relative numbero - 1964/65 









Absolut 


e numbers 


prtrc-jiitag 


e breakdown 




(completcvi years of age) 






by age 


group 


Age 






























Hale 


r'eiuale 


I^e 


Female 




Graduates hold. 


.ng doctor's degrees 












1 




0 










79 


19 


8 


c 
o 








133 


57 


13 


18' 








156 


57 


15 


13 








leo 


32 












92 


2y 


q 


9 


on 






68 


21 


7 


7 








60 


16 


6 


5 


on 






45 


11 


4 


3 








130 


17 


13 


5 








33 


7 


4 


2 


40 and over 






42 


7 


4 


2 








1,029 


323 


100 


100 




Graduates 


holding diplomas 














1 












62 


25 


7 


lo 








134 


36 


14 


26 








174 


29 


19 


21 








186 


17 


20 


12 








113 


9 


12 


7 








73 


17 


8 


12 








63 


3 


7 


2 








34 


2 


4 


1 








70 




7 










11 




1 




40 and over 






6 




1 










926 


139 


100 


100 
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Appendix I 



THH AUSTidAIi KCOXMY IN 1980 



Populat ion 



The estimate of the poi-zilatiori of active a^e is based on the assumption of exponential! 
declining mortality rates, r^or ages up to 10 the mortality experience of 1908-1961, for all 
onher ages (except the higheat where mortality was assumed constant) the mortality experienc 
of 1951-61 was used to extrapolattj the exponential decline, oee graphs below. 

r^inif^ration and immi^^ration are assuined to balance in the period considered. 

The present estimate of the populat icn of working a^je is higher than any of the two 
other available estimates, that of the .'entral Str.tistical Office and that of Professor K.H. 
Wolff (see: Beirat fUr Wirtschafts- und Sozialf rf,.;en: Voransach^tzur^ des ttsterreichischen 
ArbeitskrSf tepotentials b.-^s 1980, Vienna 1965)- The popi^lation of age 15 to 75 according to 
the present estimates exceeds the highei" of the alternative estimates (that of Professor 
^olff) by 11,000 men and \1,U0U women in 1980. 



Th° active population has been calculated on the brsis of certain activity rates for 
the various age groups of the population. It was assumed that activity rates will change in 
future; in particular the participation of women, especially middle-aged women will increase 
while on the other hanr*. the participation of old people and of the young (because of increas 
school par ijicipation) will decline. The future activity rates are based on a mixture of extr; 
polation rmd rou^h and ready assumption.?, v..ich can be s\immed up a?3 follows: 

Unmarried women . For the ages 3C "t:o 50 years the 1951/61 ti'end iias been extrapolated. The 
resulting'; participation rate in 1980 (82 per cent) is still lower than that for men. Por the 
ages 18 to 30 the participation rate has been left at the level of 1961 (88*4 per cent). An 
extrapolation would have led to au activity rate higher than it is for men. Por the ages 14 
to 18 we have reduce! the rate from 60 per cent to 45 per cent to take accoxmt of the 
ext^T.sion of tne school age by one ^ear, and of increasing numbers of girls going to school 
beyond the age of 15. For the ages above 60 the declining trend of activity has been extra- 



Manpower 




poiatMd. Kor Mim n,jr pM ' t,<) t,0 U;.: aci, ivicy vnt^^ riaM beun kept ;il Liu: .l..iV.)i of 1961, 

aB«ujnin;.: n baJanco trin ..n-.-.;ts o!" rnrii-y r> ■ t\ vui-nl arui i ncivanud activity rr^Uiii lor tht^ 
low'M* halt* o:" trie ^:r-<.)up. 

Married women , h/ivi i^-ft In*: activity rat.iii for the 18- to ''.0-y oar-old a at the 1961 level, 
auaumirw: tt.at inoth^rrs wit,h um/ili ..nilan.-n will work lua^ orton an tht* real iacomeu increatie, 
and tiiiij will balance.' the ri:;-- in activity r-atuu of caild-icuia married womon. The activity 
rate of the fA:>-lo SO-vfiar-old han been aui:uiiiod to rir,e above th«i level of the 18-to 30-year- 
olds, to about, 54 ptir cent;. Theiio are rather -onyervative auyuraptiono. An extrapolation of 
thf? 19^31/61 trend woiUd have meant very much hi^::her activity rateo in I960. For the ages 
above oO th'i ^eclinin,.: trend 19*31/61 haa been extrapolated. 

It aa^' been auii'ojn^'d that thu tendtMicy to earlier marriage will continue. Correopondingly 
the otron^viy increaiiiri^ trend in Uie proportion of married women in the age group 20 to 30 
y.;arH has ber?n t- xtrapolated . For the reinainiris! ago groupy the proportion of married women hae 
b"«.?ri Ivft unchrin/'tid at the level of 1961. 

In npite of thiij increaiied participation rate of middle-aged women (compensated in part, 
it 19 tru--', by a drastic reduction in the hi^^her age groups) the number of women at work in 
1980 (1,''79 thouoand) will be only a little larger than in 19d1, qo that the proportion of 
•wOKien in the working: force will be sli^'ihtiy smaller th.an it hay been in recent years. 

n very conapicuous chan/;e will occur in the a,:e composition of the working population. 
The people at work at the af;es of 30 to 50 will increase by 236,000, those between 18 and 30 
by 54,000, while the older fic-e groupy will decline strongly, so that as a result the total 
worKir./- force In i9aCv will be only 77,000 higher tnan in 1961. 



The Industrial lis^ri.bution of manpower 

The major ciian^te to be expected is tne shift of manpower from agriculture into other 
seotorii. It has been found from experience in other countries th-t the proportion of total 
manpov-r ir. .-ifr icultur« is closely correlated with the gross national product per head of 
popuia t Lon . 

Tb.f:' relati> n is =.is fO-Llowi;:: 

y = yo 

where y ia: trie 3 ha re of agriculture in total mar^power and x is the gross national product 
per head of populatior;. The two parameters Yo and b have been estimated from a linear 
regretjsicr. (see -iraph VI beiov/) on the basis of the valuea given in Table 42 below, and 
ti'ip following,: valu^'B havu been obtained: 

y o b 

United states 94.9 0.00187 

Netnerlands 66.1 0.00055 

cwit::erla::d 04.8 C.U0066 

Austria 54.4 0.0000444 

If the values of the n.?.tional products are inflated to the prices of 1954 and transformed 
to 1954 dollar values by means of appropriate purchasing power parities (see Maizels, 
"Industrial 'Jrowth ana ^orhi Trade", p. 546) the following standardised values are obtained 
for the Dar^un^'ter b: 
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Dnl .ilntfMi * 0.0011 

NethorlanriM 0.00157 

[Dwitzerlar^d O.Oulll 

Austria 0.000915 

The fact that for two c;oimtri"U { U.r :iu thoriniuu; ariii Jwi tiieriand J net instead of grodo 
national product have berjn ur>Md Lmpairj the coi:ipari.:.on yomewhat. 



Table 42 

ohare of a.^riculture in total manpower in per cent 



United [StateB 


Netherlands 




.jharo of 
agriculture 


Gross domestic 

product 
per capita in /$ 
at 1929 prices 




Share of 
agriculture 


Net domestic 
product per 
capita in 
Dutch guilders 
at 1958 prices 


1900 


'57.5 


490 


1099 


29.6 


1,506 


1910 


30.9 


596 


1909 


27.3 


1,593 


1920 


27.0 


685 


1920 


22.9 


1,767 


1930 


21.2 


767 


1930 


20.1 


2,260 


1940 


17.4 


910 


19-17 


19.4 


2,202 


1950 


11.^: 


1,229 


1956 


12.4 


2,955 


I960 


6.1 


1,40^ 


I960 


11.1 


3,274 



Swi : 3erland 


Austria 




Share of 
agriculture 


Net national 
product per 
capita in 
Swiss francs 
at 1910 prices 




Share of 
agriculture 


Gross national 
product per 
capita in 

Austrian schillings 
at 1954 prices 


1910 


26.8 


1,158 


1934 


37.1 


8,549 


1938 


20 .9 


1,459 


1951 


32.2 


11,884 


1950 


16.5 


1,692 


1961 


22.6 


19,743 


1960 


11.7 


2,396 









The equation for the United States which now runs 



- 0.0011 X 

y = 94.9 e 

means that for each additional dollar of gross national product per head the share of agri- 
culture in manpower declines by one per thousand. If gross national product per head increases, 
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Cfapli II 



MOfMAl.lTY AMONG Mf.N IN AU$Tf?IA 1908 TO 
(PROBABILITY TliAT A MALF. ',VHO IS F.XACTLY U, 1, ?, . . . 80 YFARS 0LI3 
WILL NOT SURVIVE THE FOLLOWING YEAR) 
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Gf;iph III 



PKOJr.CTION OF MORTALITY AMONG MEN IN AUSTRIA, 1960 TO 19B0 
FOR AGES UP TO FIVE YEARS, ONE-YEAR MORTALITY PROBABILITY AS IN GRAPH II 
FOR AGES ABOVE FIVE, PROBABILITY THAT A PERSON WHO IS EXACTLY 0. 1, 2, . . . oO YEARS OLD 
WILL NOT SURVIVE THE FOLLOWING FIVE YEARS 
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Gr;i()li IV 



MORTALITY AMONG WOMEN IN AUSTRIA 1908 TO 1960 
(PRODABILITY THAT A FEMALE WHO IS EXACTLY 0, 1, 2, . . . 80 YEARS OLD 
WILL NOT SURVIVE THE FOLLOWING YEAR) 
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Gf.ipli V 



f'ROJLCTION Of-" MORTALITY AMONG WOMEN IN AUSTRIA, 19G0 TO 1980 
FOR AGES UP TO FIVE YEARS, ONE^YEAR MORTALITY PROBABILITY AS IN GRAPH IV 
FOR AGES ABOVE FIVE, PROBABILITY THAT A PERSON WHO IS EXACTLY n, 1. 2, . . . 80 YEARS OLD 
WILL NOT SURVIVE THE FOLLOWING FIVE YEARS 




1931 " l^'^n 19^0 t97S 19fl0 
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G(.]|)fi VI 



SflAKL ACKICULIUKI IN lOIAL MANPOWCK AS A f'UNCTION Of- NATIONAL P(a)l)UCT 
f'[-R HEAD IN VARIOUS CQUNTRILS 
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GNP in thousands of Austrian schillings at 1954 prices Domestic product in $ of 1929 prices 
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nay I'.V /i.?M jht imruiiii, t.li.il will lmi)l.v n il»uM'<niiir o!" S pi-r i-rnt. i^m- unMiuii in t.hn nlmi't* of 
aKr.LciiIt.ui-o in inunpowor. 

The oijtlraatn I'or Auntriu r«'iit:.j ori tiir»M,' oIuh* rvul I otui Drily ( I M , L'*')i and but 
tho rt.'/uiuiarily ol' thn d(»v»?i opition t in olhur t.u>imt.rion olTofn a cor tal ti additLunai oupport. for 
the oxtrapolatiori ol' th»)Uo data. Am iotv..: an dnlaiitnl invtu! ti^n t.l onn of thlj pr'Obiom havo not 
boon mtido in AuMtrla, on.» hasi. for butttM* or worao, to cont.»)nd with global f'Mtimfit(.?M. havo 
thorufoTM oxtrapol/it<.'d tiio (niuatloa bajuui on tho auntrian data in onl»»r- to oat.I;iifit»? thtj nharu 
of agriculture in manpowfr for* tho yoai'u vip tn i^HO. 

Thio impIlLM] that wi.« at.uiuin«' tho uhift o\i t of a/L:r J oultur'o to continue in tho futuro but 
at a ijome-'what jlowor paoo than in tho early ^30'a, boo hum e tho ^^rowth rato of ^^rotiu national 
product auoumod for tho futuro iu Iomu th/in in the oarly ^30 ' !i . 

Tho futii-o ^^ro.ju natiuaal produ«-t in ^ivon fin a tar^:ot value ('I- per cent aruiual growth 
p(?r occupied person tOr:»Jthor with tho oxjoct.t.'d amount of total manpowL-r givoj ^;rouo national 
produc t i n 19BU ) . 

Tho nharo of major* Lj«?c.toiMJ in total manpower io det(?rininod an followo: wo deduct from 
tho ♦jLitimatod aotivo population military pernonnol (about 10,U0u), the unemployed (aoaumod 
to roiiiain oi;:uitant at the 19bl level) and the non-alloca table manpower. Then the agricultural 
manpower in d«iductod. Tlio proportion of the major .Mcctora in the roratiining non-agricultural 
manpower if; ro^-iardod aj a lin(.?ar function of 6'roGiJ national product (at constant pricea) per 
head of population; iho projection of tnl^ relation into the future ii3 based on tho eTperievice 
of 1951-61. Thui3, aa in the caae of agricultural manpower, the pace of future ctiange io 
aaoumed to be Icon rapid tr.an in tho 1950' u. The principle of extrapolation has beF;n modified 
in the following caries: tht? nluare of finance haa been assumed to remain conatant.at the 1961 
level, becau::e automation may be expected to save a great deal of manpower in this sector- 
The share of trade has been aasumed to increase only half as much as it did in l9'^l-6l, in 
relation to tho increase in gross national product. The rationalisation in trade had not 
proceeded very far up *:o 1961, but it will progress rapidly in future owing to scarcity of 
labour. Finvilly, the docroaae in domoatic service will proceed less quickly, according to 
our assumpticny, than in the past. 

Groins national nroduct 

The growth of 4 per cent of gross national product per occupied person is assumed as a 
target. It corresponds to the actual rate of growth of gross national product in relation to 
manpower in tho period 1958 to 1953- 

The estimate of gross national product in various sectors is based on an extrapolation 
of the growth rate of productivity in 1958-63, which has been modified, however, in several 
cases, such as in the case of agriculture where a more rapid increase in productivity has 
been assumed- As a result of this modified extrapolation an average increase in gross national 
product per mm of 4-2 per cent for the period 1961 to 1980 is obtained- The excess of this 
productivity increase over smd above the target of 4 per cent might be absorbed by a reduction 
of working hours per man. It is assumed that working hours will not be reduced more unless 
the reduction csJi be compensated for by an increase in productivity per hour which will make 
it possible to reach the target of 4 per cent increase in gross national product per man. 

A special calculation has been made concerning the distribution of value added in manu- 
facturing among different industries. The growth of productivity in manufacturing as a whole 
has been assumed to he 4 per cent. The calculation shows how the distribution among various 

0 0 
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manufacturing-: iruluntrioo of the total value added will develop if it follows the tendencies 

which were observed in the Kuropean OECD countries in general in the past decades. 

The industrial distribution of the value added in manufacturing; is given in Appendix 

IV, Table 48, for the European OKCD countries. The percentage share of various industries 

( 1 ) 

in the total manuf act aring has been regarded as a function of time and regression lines 
have been calculated for each industry group. These are shown in Graph VII below: 

Graph VII 

SHARES OF VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN TOTAL VALUE ADDED IN MANUFACTURING IN THE EUROPEAN OECD COUNTRIES 1900 TO 1960 




ll 1 I 1 ■ L_ 



(1) It would have boe^ consistent to regard the share of various industries in the total 

value added of maniif acturing as a function of gross national product per head and not of 
time, because we have also treated the changes in the manpower structure in this way. 
Since the present SLnd anticipated growth of gross national product per head in Austria 
is several times as high as it was in Western Kurope from 1899 to 195'^, we should obtain 
greater changes in the shares of manufacturing industries and, as a consequence, a 
structure which in 1980 would greatly differ from the present Western European structure. 
A r i:.. -stance to extend the extrapolation over such a wide range of values decided us 
aga-.-at this method. 
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The regression co./f Tic i'^nts for the liluropean OECD countries have been applied to the 
share of the various industries in Austrian manufacturing. The resulting calculations are 
shown in Appendix IV, Table 49. Our estimate brings the share of metal products in 1980 up 
to 54 per cent compared with 32 per cent in the OECD countries in 1959 and the share of 
chemicals in 1980 to less than 15 per cent as compared with 18 per cent in the OECD countries 
in 1959. Our projection would therefore result in a structure of manufacturing similar to 
that which obtains in the European OECD countries at present. The only exception is the share 
of textiles, which is probably too low according to our calculation. 

This future structure of manufacturing in Austria is to be regarded as a target or as 
a conditional projection: it can materialise only throu-h a conscious effort to change the 
exist ir^' proportions, but the resulting structure will be adapted to the requirements of 
world trade . 
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Appendix II 
THK WA:5TAG:-^ OF MANPOWhJR 



Wastage rates for skilled workerfl 

The following n-^thod has been used to obtain wastage rates for various kinds of skilled 
workers. The chan^':e in the stock of trained manpower as given in the population census of 
1951 and that of 1961 has been compared with the number of people trained in the period 
between. The difference corresponds to the wasta^je of manpower, that is, to the amount which 
haa to be replaced annually by newly-trained people just to keep the stock of manpower 
unchan^'ied. This wastage can be expressed as a percentage of the geometric average of the 
otock of workers in 1951 and 1961. The results are given in Appendix IV, Table 56, for various 
skilled trades. In many cases the annual wastage rate is between 3 and 4 per cent, which is 
a rather plausible fi.rure if account is taken of tae incidence of incapacity and of the 
occasional change to white collar worker status which may lead to a comparatively high 
wastage rate of 4 per cent. This rate is obtained for example, in the case of metal fitters 
and tool makers and in the case of watchmakers, metal printers, etc. For turners the rate is 
3.5 per cent. As would be expected, the trades in which women predominate, such as for exam- 
ple millinery, have a high wastage rate, and where the proportion of women is considerable, 
as for example in the case of tailors (wastage 7.8 per cent), hairdressers (wastage 5 per 
cent), the wastage rate is also considerable. As will be shown presently, however, these high 
wastage rates are not only influenced by the participation of women but much more by shrinkage 
in the trades concerned; only for hairdressers is this not the case, the high wastage rate 
here being due exclusively to the participation of women. 

In several cases the percentage wastage rates given in Appendix IV, Table 56 , are sur- 
prisingly high or very low. Some consideration of the data shows that this is connected with 
the growth or shrinkage of the trade in question. Dying or strongly shrinking trades have 
quite naturally an abnormally high percentage of old people and therefore wastage is very 
high. This is true, for example, for blacksmiths (wastage rate 7.4 per cent , shrinkage rate 

3.4 per cent), for cabinet makers (wastage rate 5.6 per cent, shrinkage 0.8 per cent), for 
trained sawmill workers (wastage rate 6.6 per cent, shrinkage rate 5-4 per cent) for casket 
makers (wastage rate 10.7 per cent, sarinkage rate 8.1 per c>nt). The high wastage rate for 
tailors of 7.8 per cent already quoted above is also connected with a shrinkage which is 2.7 
per cent in this case. Also for millinery , where wastage is 9 per cent, the shrinkage rate of 

5.5 per cent is similarly important. Another declining trade is that of the shoemaker with 
a wastage rate of 4.5 per cent and a shrinkage rate of 2.6 per cent, and the miller with a 
wastage rate of 8.3 per cent and a shrinkage rate of 5-1 per cent. On the other hand, fast 
growing trades may quite naturally have a low wastage rate: the electricians' trade, which 
expanded by 2.4 per cent per annum, has an estimated wastage of only 2.1 per cent. Kecharics 
with an expansion of 2.2 per cent por year have a wastage rate of 3.1 per cent. 

The difference in wastage rates between different trades is thus strongly influenced by 
age composition which in turn is influenced by growth or shrinkage of the trade in question. 
Generally speaking a f;reat percentage expansion of demand will be associated with a low 
wastage rate. 
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A note on the toclmical difficulties and defects of the above calculations may be 
added here because it iis connected with certain more fundamental considerations. The number 
of skilled workers trained in the period co;:[:.i'iered has been identified with the number of 
apprentices who have passed their final exar.'ination. This is not always a proper estimate 
because in certain cases, for example in the case of house-painters, many skilled workers 
never pass an examination and are neve>-tneless accepted as skillea workers by their employers. 
The question of the identification of a skilled worker in the population census is more 
important. The census does not say whether a worker is skillec not, it only gives his 
trade and we have to guess from the description of his trade wr,- uier he is a skilled worker 
or not. In the period concerned, however, a process has been going on of undermining the 
skilled character of certain trades to such an extent that training is not needed anymore 
for such a trade; a typical example is weaving wr.ich used to be a highly skilled trade and 
is not so any longer. At the same time, weavers are still being trained, partly with a view 
to having a reserve from which to choose foremen, (Webmeister) , and the weavers trained in 
the pfint still work at their trade. 

On the other hand, a considerable number of skilled wr. i-L^rs have never tat:en 9Ji exam- 
ination, but are upgraded in the plant on the bas.l of their practical experience. 

For these reasons the wastage rates calculat oy the above method are not a reliable 
guide . 



Wastage by a^e .q:roups 

Age composition is a major factor in the determination of wastage. Now the age compo- 
sition of the Austrian labour force generally is expected to undergo very marked changes 
from 1961 to 1975 and 1980. It is therefore of great importance to obtain data for wastage 
at various ages. By analogy with mortality tables which show the probability of death, these 
data will indicate the probability of exit from the active population at various ages. 
Applied to a specific age composition, for example that of the active po^^ulation of Austria 
in 1980, these exit probabilities will yield the overall wastage rate per annum. Pursuing 
this approach, we get much more information on the problem of wastage than we should have 
without considering age groups. On the other hand, the approach has obyious limitations. We 
cannot easily go beyond very broad manpower categories, not only for reasons of non-avail- 
ability of data, but for more general reasons: the samples will be too small to be of any 
help if we analyse individual professions or trades. The following analysis is broken down 
only into manual workers and wnite collar workers, men and women. Therefore, we do not take 
account of the peculiarities of different occupations except in ao far as they are themselves 
only a consequence of different age composition. 

To obtain an estimate of the age-specific exit probabilities, two kinds of approach 
have been used: 

Approach A 

This estimate embodies only the most important causes of exit, namely death, invalidity 
and retirement on account of age. These are not the only reasons for exit from the labour 
force. Among the others we should mention: trcJisfer to other occupations (from employees to 
employers or from manucil workers tc non-manual workers), emigration, withdrawal for family 
reasons (in the case of women). These cai3e3 are not covered by the present approach "A", 
which is ther-jfore inadequate, especially for women, though less so for men. 
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The baijLc aat.rt .ir-* drr-iwr: r'rorn the yocial security statistics, which give the mortality 
of employed pf:\-.;oni3 by Thi.s air:"ers very much from the ^jeneral mortality as given in 

the mortality tables for t:.e Austrian population as a whole. These i^eneral mortality tableci 
can on no acco'-int be used for the active population, which has a much lower mortality than 
the t7,en^rcxl population. The probability of withdrawal frorr. the labour force on account of 
incapacity or af,:e has also been calculated for various age ►ijroups from social security data. 
Unf ortujnately th- estimates ar'e available only for one year ~ I960. 

Approach B 

For t.':i3 metiiod v*^ a/.V-iin use social security :,t,a, namely the number of employed persons 
aceordim/ to tr/^ir ye.-ar of birth. We conpare the number of persons of a given birth cohort 
employed in two successive years. In the ideal case, when the movement at a given age is all 
in one direction, the comparison lets us know the numbers entering or the numbers leaving 
the •.•rnpl'jyed labour fci-je, as the case may be. 

This method will take account in principle of the cases not covered by approach "A". 
Howevyr, it is inadequate in so far as there are entries and exits at the same time, espe- 
cially in the case of women, and we can ascertain only the balance of the two. At the age of 
20 to 25 for example, there are exits of women from the labour force on account of marriage 
or child birth, while at the same time other women, for example graduates, enter the labour 
force for tne firot time. Again, at a later age, women who did not previously work, enter 
the labour force on account of household duties or illness. As far as the entries and exits 
of women in middle age are concerned, we might take the viev; that it is only the balance 
which interests us, provided that what we want to know is really the net wastage of women 
which has to be replaced by young women. The balancing of entries and exits in the case of 
women in their early twenties, on the other hand, will affect the picture seriously and will 
lead to an unaerestimate of the wastag-' in the years concerned. 

It would be of the f_:reatest impor-:ance not only from the point of view of an estimate 
of wastage rates, but in view of the go/t-rcil economic and sociological interest of the 
question, to A;et a clear picture of the movement of women into and out of the labour force 
at various ages. More information on this question might be obtained by an analysis of the 
declarations sent in by fomployers to the health insurance authorities whenever an employee 
enters or leaves employment. A statistical analysis of these declarationswould have to cover 
the whole of Austria and all social security institutes. 

For the rt^asons mentioned above, the wastage rate estimated by the present method cannot 
be very satisfactory in the case of women. There Is, however, a deeper reason why the data 
cannot i-;ive us full information, ^^e have t.iese data only for the last few years, and these 
years apparently were exceptional in so far as a considerable number of middle-aged women 
entered employment who had not found it possible to do so before; and this very often over- 
compensated the wastage in the middle-age groups, so that according to the present method it 
appears that for certain a.^jes there is, as it were, a negative wastage on account of these 
newly entering women. In other words, homogeneity in time does not obtain and therefore the 
estimate of wastage for various age groups is not correct, vie are apparently in a period of 
transition with regard to the propensities of women to enter or leave employment, and it is 
very difficult to predict what the future course of events will be. It is all the more 
imperative to ';et all the information we can on the current sittiation. 

The data relati.n^: to approach "A" and approach "B" are given in Appendix IV, Table 57, 
and in summary form in T-ible 5B of the same appendix. 
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Approach "A" Kiv^jfj a^^u-upeci 1* ic exit r.-^tes whxch cre lower for non-manual than for 
manual workers. ' hi^ 'iirt•L>r^mce in the raXos between men and women is mainly accounted for 
by tha earlier retlr-K-nt of the latj',r. ..ppl: .;d to the age composition of 1961, these data 
y^-ild a wastage rar of 2.7 per cent for men. and 2.9 per cent for women in the case of 
manual worker.:, "^'n- wa^ta^^e for non-manual work:ers is 2.2 per cent for men, and 1.7 per cent 
for women. The very low rates for wo.nen are the result of their age composition: 12.3 per 
cent of the female non-manual woi'iers were over 5C years of age, as compared with 27,7 per 
cojit in t^:e c:-.v.a of the mer. (1961). If the a^^e-specif ic wastage rates for females are applied 
tc the a.:{t. composicion of :aen we l otain a (fictitious) wastage rate of 4-8 per cent; in other 
words, if the a;,:o composition of womei) had been the same as for men, the wastage rate would 
h^ve been 4.8 per cent, "^his, incidentally, illustrates the formidable influence which an 
abnormal a^-.e compot'it^ :n can have on the wastage rates. 

How can the abn:' rracil age eon^poiJi tion of female employees be explained? It might be due 
to an incr-.aee ir. the fer.ale participation rate which has taken place over a very long time. 
■?hK: age ATroups near retirement are from a generation in which female participation was lower 
ti-ian it iii now or wnen women retired early and did not return. The young age groups on the 
contrary r'ave a hi.T. participation rate and, moreover, the middle-aged women have been par- 
ticipating.-: r::ore Strongly in the labour force recently than they did before. 

we now turn to approach"b" and we consider the global wastage rates which result if we 
aoply the age-specific wastage rates to the age composition in 1961. We find that in the 
case of men the wastage rates are very much greater for manual workers than for non-manual 
workers: 5.9 per cent against 2.5 per cent for the average of the years 1961 to 1965. The 
higher wa^itage for manual workers is probably due largely to the transition from manual to 
non-manual or self-employed work. To some extent emigration may also play a role in the 
lower age groups. The wastage rates for non-manual workers are correspondingly small, because 
some wastage is compensated for by the inflow of manual workers. 

The data for men are also affected by the possibility, offered by a recent law, of 
obtaining the old age pension at the age of 60 .i,r;.stead of 65 (or 55 instead of 60 in the 
case of women), if certain conditions are fulfilled (minimum number of years worked). While 
these conditions are rarely fulfilled in the case of women, they more often are in the case 
of men, and the greater part of the total shift to earlier pensioning has probably occurred 
in the years 19bl to 1965, so that the number of men who left the labour force in these 
years was higher than usual. 

Another factor affecting the apparent wastage are the entries to permanent government 
service (federal, provincial, or municipal); this again is of less importance for women than 
for men. Our data do not include the people in permanent government service because they are 
not classified accordin^^ to age. For tnis reason the entries to permanent government service 
are included in our calculation as wastage, wnich for this reason is overestimated. 

The overall wastage for feniale manual workers was 4.2 oer c^.nt for the average of the 
years 1961/62 to 1964/65. Although this ratio seems low in co;np:\rison to that for men, it 
is not implausible because the transition to iiigher social ^.■v^.^uti probably does not play a 
very large role in the case of women. The corresponding wastage rates for female non-manual 
workers are 4.4 per cent in 1961/62 and 2,5 per cent in 1962/63. It will be noted that here 
the age composition plays the same role as in the case of approach "A" (see above). This 
would not explain the large difference between the two years and it is obvious that the lack 
of homogeneity of the data in time plays a very large role. In other words, it would seem that 
in the last few years the influx of middle-aged women into employment has been exceptionally 
great, so that the wastage was correspondingly low. 
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The exit rat«.-n for womun (non-manual) are especially great in their twenties: in the 
age groups 20 to 24, ^ .'j ptT ojnt for the average of the years 1961/62 to 1964/65 left 
employment each year; in the age group 25 to 29, 4.4 per cent. These exits, almost entirely 
due to marria.':t! or child care, are understated, because che data give only the balance of 
exits and entries. 

iLvidently the question of wastaf:^ in the case of women is far from being satisfactorily 
answered. More data, and oypecialiy data over a longer series of years, are required. 

Wasta^.e rates for medical doctors 

Medicine iu the onJy large profesision which keeps a re^;ister of its members. The 
Austrian Chamber of Physicians and its officers have kindly £^iven access to the register so 
that an age compoGition of doctors could be compiled. Data on the wastage in the years 1961 
to 1964 wer*:? ulso provided so that age-specific wastage rates could be obtained. 

The overall wa.-jtage in the last four years was 2.0 to 2*2 per cent of the stock, or 
260 to 285 doctors a year, of whom between 33 and 49 a year were lost by emigration. Owing 
to the incluolon of emigration in the wastage, the age-specific wastage rates are high for 
the young ages up to 'X). Th*-.- wastage of 3.5 per cent in the age group 25-29 is mainly due to 
emigration. The low overall wastage of 2 per cent is explained by a relatively favourable 
age composition of doctors. 

The age-specific wastage rates are used to calculate the wastage arising from the stock 
of doctors in existence in I96I. This wastage will be 316 doctors a year in the period 1975-79. 

Since we do not possess wastage data by age for other graduates, we have applied the data 
for doctors to the graduate population as a whole (the distribution of the stock of graduates 
by age can be approximately estimated, because for a number of professions, such aa engineers, 
lawyers, teachers, etc., it is known). T/iis is no doubt unsatisfactory, because the retire- 
ment habits, etc., will not be the same :'or other graduates as for medical doctors. This 
disadvantage is perhaps less Important ti^nn the advantage of being able to take account of 
the age composition, which is only possible by using age-specific wastage rates. 

The following table shows the wastage for doctors, fully qiialified dentists, less- 
qualified dentists, and university graduates generally. The age-specific wastage rates which 
have been ascertained from the data for doctors have been applied to the case of dentists as 
well as to all graduates. 



Table 43 
>Vasta/^e per year 





1965-69 


1970-74 


1975-79 


Waiitaff.e from the 1S61 stock 


285 
31 
86 
1,800 


286 
33 
85 
1,780 


315 
35 
82 
1,789 


Wasta/::e from the additions to the stock after 1961 


302 


514 


616 
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in caicuiati:,;: u..,' r-.M.l;ic.ji;i..ri t demand ^or all :;raduate3, a.^coL-rt has been taken not only 
or Che waotaA:^ L'roL. ^r:- 1 -i :;tocK. but -.a jo of wasta^^.^ from ; icru^ls after 1961. The 

wastage in the lower a,:e groups is not inconsiderable; this i:. ■ - - ^ i<iOt chat the larger 
parts or err.i-ration ili acco-onted for by tnese age ,:roups (especially tho^3e oelow 30). iloughly 
spoaklr;/', '^■^i^ i.i^-itir-y t:i'.> wa.^ta„-e fron: t:i.^ adaptions aft^r 1^61 with emi^^ration. The 
implicit a;.i^'ain:,tion that -jmi-T^tioM will be ;is :arge for .-raduates as a whole as it has 
roc-;r:tiv b-?.jn for ^\oc^o^i^ i:;. a r:.c>ier:.tte ajji;-.mi;t i,on avoidin.y the extremes of optimism and 
Lc$^sir:isni. 
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Appendix III 



SOMr: Hit 



In th^i present ytudy no uk<; has been :::.'ide of methods based on the Leontief-matrix. One 
reaa !. for this io that we do not yet have an input-outLut matrix in Austria and another is 
that there ai'^' no targets for the production of individual industries set by a general 
economic plan. 

There is still another reason. The Leontief methods will be particularly appropriate 
if the input coefficients in the various industries (in the present case, number of engineers, 
etc», required for a given volume of output) are given - perhaps as a function of time - and 
the eiJtimated requirements depend chiefly on the relative output of the various industries; 
in other words, if the industrial structure is the decisive consideration for the resulting 
requiremt?nts . 

We havj to consider, however, that in Austria the individual industries, in so far as 
they can be statistically separated, are very heterogeneous with rerard to occupational 
structure, ^nd even the individual enterprises are heterogeneous: they corabine types of out- 
put which require large numbers of higiily skilled specialists with other types which require 
in practice scarcely any specialists at all. Production would have to be classified so as to 
make it homogeneous with regard to the skilled manpower requirements: we should thus have to 
separate the production of heavy transformers from the task of working out an automatic 
regulation for a hydro-electric plant, v/e should even have to distinguish between new products 
or new types of products, with their high skill requirements, and routine production (such as, 
for example, of ordinary wireless sets). Since our statistical data are altogether insufficient 
for that pxirpose (and in this respect our situation is different from that of other coiintries 
only in degree), we are not able to measure statistically those changes in output which are 
relevant to the skill requirements. To be concrete, the changes in the structure of Austrian 
manufactures in favour of "brain-intensive" industries which we assume for the period 1961- 
1980 will to a great extent occur within one and the same industry, even within one and the 
same firm or plant. 

The Leontief methods will not help us very much as long as the task of subdividing the 
output and imputing skilled manpcv/er to particular products surpasses our statistical 
capacity. As a consequence the weight of the problem, from a practical point of view, is 
shifted to a large extent from the industrial structure to the occupational structure, which 
becomes che sensitive point of the whole procedure. The decisive changes will occur in the 
density of engineers (to give one example) in individual industries and even in individual 
firms, which will ircrease as a consequence of a particular shift in the production programme. 
The requirements estimate will depend in the first instance on what development of densities 
of :;ngineers one anticipates. 

One is tempted to treat these matters in the same way as all those cases where "standards" 
of manpower requirements are assumed, such as, for example, the number of doctors per 10,000 
inhabitants or the number of pupils per teacher. In a word, one selects a density of engineers 
which appears adequate with a view to a desired economic development. In judging wiiat is 
adequate, one may, for example, use foreign experience. 

In studies of manpower requirements it is often stated that the most critical point of 
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the estimate i.; tho "uducat ioriai content" of an occupation. The educational content must in 
many cases be baaed on a .--jtandard wuich is regarded as desirable or which constitutes a 
condition for achieving a satisfactory development. 

But, according to the above arguments, the sensitive point of the estimating procedure 
already occurs, at lea:jt under Austrian conditiono, in the choice of occupational densities, 
for example the densities of en^^inoers. Moreover, in those cases where the occupation is 
defined by reference to education, the educational content ceases to be a separate problem. 

A further word on the meanin,-: of extrapolation of data in the field of manpower require- 
rnents. It is clear that the observed data never tell us anything at all directly about the 
development of requirements or demand: they only give U3 a measure of supply, of the degree 
to which the economy is endowed with skilled manpower. What we observe is the stock of 
engineers, for example, and its increment over time. That tells us only that so many engin- 
eers have been trained and have remained in the country or have come in from outside. We can 
only, indirectly, draw conclusions with regard to requirements by comparing the extent of: 
) unemplo:/ir.ent, b) misuse of skill (use in occupations for which the training in question 
i3 not necessary) and c) unsatisfied demand for the skill in question, at the beginning and 
at the end of the period. The last two of the factors mentioned are clearly not easy to 
judge quantitatively. Nevertheless, it is necessary to form a judgment on the extent of these 
factors if one wants to interpret the empirical data wit;, a view to the development of man- 
power requirerr.ents. 
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Appendix IV 



The following tables, to wuich fp'^quent reference is made in the body of Chapter III, 
provide the basic support ing data for th-.^ argument presented therein: 



Table 

Population (A) and economically active population (B) 













1961 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 






Age 




A 


B 


A 


B 


A 


B 


A 


B 


A 


B 


Men 
































from - 


to 


less 


trian 
























14 


II 


II 




15 


54 


20 


49 




18 


52 


- 


62 


- 


67 


- 


15 




i» 


It 


18 


146 


113 


160 




124 


146 


108 


175 


117 


196 


118 


18 


(( 


II 


It 


50 


589 


538 


613 




556 


644 


580 


595 


532 


644 


572 


30 


M 






50 


780 


760 


773 




752 


858 


835 


935 


912 


959 


934 




« 


If 


If 


60 


450 


407 


420 




380 


320 


290 


312 


282 


389 


354 


60 


If 




n 


65 


186 


123 


201 




130 


lyi 


120 


174 


106 


107 


63 


65 


II 




II 


70 


132 


31 


150 




31 


170 


31 


162 


26 


147 


21 


70 


tl 


If 


II 


75 


96 


20 


98 




15 


115 


12 


130 


9 


124 


6 


14 


M 


II 


M 


75 


2,433 


2,012 


2,464 


2 


,006 


2,496 


1,976 


2,546 


1,984 


2,633 


2,068 


All 


ages 






3,296 


2,012 


3,378 


2 


006 


3,493 


1,976 


3,611 


1,984 


3,738 


2 ,068 


Vfome 


n 






























f rODD 




to 


less 


than 
























14 




M 




15 


51 


16 


47 




15 


50 




59 




65 




15 


II 


II 


II 


18 


142 


99 


153 




112 


141 


103 


168 


112 


191 


114 


18 




II 


II 


30 


566 


401 


590 




413 


616 


426 


578 


395 


625 


421 


30 


If 


It 


It 


50 


968 


518 


912 




503 


947 


542 


944 


561 


944 


580 


50 




tl 




60 


548 


240 


541 




237 


438 


192 


445 


195 


502 


220 


60 


M 


II 


It 


65 


241 


40 


252 




45 


258 


40 


252 


35 


165 


20 


65 


rf 






70 


199 


22 


217 




22 


234 


22 


242 


20 


238 


17 


70 


ft 


II 


It 


75 


153 


16 


164 




13 


187 


11 


203 


8 


211 


6 


14 




It 




75 


2,868 


1,360 


2,876 


1,360 


2,87X 


1,336 


2,891 


1,326 


2,941 


1,378 


All 


ages 






3,777 


1,360 


3,855 


1,360 


3,961 


1,336 


4,061 


1,326 


4,160 


1,378 


Men 


and 


women 


























from 




to 


less 


than 
























14 


It 


It 


It 


75 


5,301 


3,37^ 


5,340 


3,366 


5,367 


3,312 


5,437 


3,310 


5,574 


3,446 


All 


ages 






7,073 


3,372 


7,233 


3,366 


7,454 


3,312 


7,671 


3,310 


7,898 


3,446 
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Table 4 5 
Activity ratea 







1961 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


Men 




















14 to less 




72 . 8 


57. 


4 


57 


.4 


0 


0 


0 


15 " 


■ - ! 


77. 


0 


77 


.0 


74.0 


67.0 


60.0 


18 " 




94.1 


91. 


3 


90 


.8 


90.1 


89.4 


68.8 


30 " " 




97.1 


97. 


4 


97 


.4 


97.4 


97.4 


97.4 


50 " 




89.4 


90. 


5 


90 


.5 


90.5 


90.6 


91.0 


60 " 


" 65 


69.9 


66 . 


0 


64 


.5 


62.6 


60.9 


59.1 


65 " 




43.6 


. 




20 


.9 


18.3 


16.0 


14.0 


7C " 




45.6 




JL 


15 


.5 


10 . 5 


7 . 2 


A Q 

4 . y 


Married women 


















18 to leas 






50, 


5 


50 


.5 


50.5 


50.5 


50.5 


30 " 


" 50 


34 . '5 


46. 


2 


47 


.9 


50.1 


52.5 


54.5 


50 






38, 


2 


38.2 


38.2 


• 38.2 


38.2 


60 " 


" 65 


24.4 


20. 


5 


19 


.1 


1 / . 5 


16 .1 


14 .7 


Non-married 


women 


















18 to less 




85-1 


38, 


4 


88 


.4 


88.4 


88.4 


88.4 


30 




71.7 


75. 


2 


76 


.7 


78.5 


80.4 


82.3 


50 " 




53.1 


53.0 


53 


.0 


53.0 


53.0 


53.0 


60 " 




27.5 


18, 


9 


16 


.3 


13.5 


11.2 


9.3 


All women 




















14 to less 




60.4 


51. 


3 


31 


.3 


0 


0 


0 


15 " 


■ " i 


69. 


9 


73.0 


73.0 


67.0 


60.0 


18 " " 


" 30 


65.4 


87. 


0 


70 


.1 


69.2 


68.2 


67.3 


30 " 


" 50 


45.4 


53. 


5 


55 


.2 


57.3 


59.4 


61.5 


50 " 


" 60 


39.8 


43. 


8 


43 


.7 


43.7 


43.7 


43.7 


60 


65 


25.9 


19. 


7 


17 


.7 


15.6 


13.7 


12.1 


65 " 




19.1 


11. 


3 


10 


.3 


9.2 


8.2 


7.3 


70 " 




19.5 


10. 


3 


7 


. 9 


5.7 


4.1 


3.0 
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Table 48 

Percentage ahar^-^ of vuriouH manuiacturiiv' industr ies in the value 
(in 1955 prices) of total manuf actarin/;^ in the O i^^EC countries 





i^Ul 


1 il^ 








^ v 


Kegre s si on 

coefficient 

(1) 


Food, bevera.ores, tobacco 


27 


19 


15 


15 


13 


12 


- 0,221 




7 


11 


11 


11 


10 


9 


0,019 




16 


24 


27 


27 


32 


32 


0,248 




5 


5 


^1 


12 


15 


18 


0,217 




23 


lb 


1^ 


13 


9 


8 


- 0^244 




22 


22 


22 


22 


21 


21 


- 0,019 



(1) .'^egression of percentage share on time. 

Source of data: A. Maizels, "Industrial Growth and .Vorld Trade". 



Table 49 

Projection of percentage share of vario us industries in the 
value added (_in 1954 prices) of manufacturing in Austila 



Industry 


1958 


1970 


1975 


1980 




16.8 


14.1 


13.0 


11.9 




11.3 


11.5 


11.6 


11.7 


Machinery, transport e.^uipment; electri';£.l nuchinery 












28.6 


31.6 


32.8 


34 .1 




9.9 


12.5 


13.6 


14."' 




9.7 


6.8 


5.6 


4.4 




23.7 


23.5 


2j.A 




23.3 




100 


100 


100 


100 
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Active ijivi. " \aa DO;^ulur jn of 



Table 50 

trie unitt.M-j >;tat>jo acoordirtr: to occLpfe:tion3 



in t:.- .isands 



















J.;,'00 

Percentage 




I'v'OO 


:.'.^;o 


iv^o 


1930 

1 


J 940 


1S50 


I96C 


Of 
total 


Of 
non 
agri- 
cul- 
tural 






















Q.nd kindred W '. 


c '34 


1 , 75b 


2 2 8 '5 


3 , 311 


3 ,87 'J 


, U8l 


7,324 


11.3 


12.1 


Marici^/ers DroDi*!- 




















0 r t" i. ( * j. ■ 1 1 3 » ) X i. - ' ' i 




















fnrm. • . 


1,697 


2,462 


2, 803 


3 ,614 


3 ,770 


5 , 155 


5 ,489 


8.3 


9.1 


Cleric8.1 rir*d kindrci'd 




















Worker a .... 


877 


1 ,987 


3 , 385 


4 ,336 


.1 , 982 


•7 2'^'"' 


'J ,618 


14.9 


15.9 




1 , ^'07 


1 77^ 


2 , 058 


3 , 059 


3 ,450 


4 , 133 


4 , 808 


7.4 


8.0 




10 401 


14 £^34 


16 , hl'l 


19 , 272 


?Ci ^^6 


24 , 26 5 


25 640 


39.7 


42.4 


of which: 




















Craftsmen, forer-.en 




















and ki.'.ared workers 


3,062 


4,315 


5,482 


6,246 


6 ,203 


8,350 


9,251 


14.3 


15.3 


Operatives . . , . 


3,713 


5,441 


6,587 


7,691 


9,518 


12,030 


12,870 


19.9 


21.3 




3,f^^0 


^t,47b 


4,905 


5,335 


4,875 


3,885 


3,519 


5.5 


5.8 


Service workers ... 


2,626 


3,562 


3,312 


4,772 


6,069 


6,180 


7,591 


11.7 


12.6 


of wh i : 




















Private hoUf.wr:old . 


1,579 


1,851 


1,411 


1,998 


2 ,412 


1,539 


1,815 


2.8 


3.0 


Service workers 




















except houseriold 


1,047 


1,711 


1,901 


2,774 


3,o57 


4,641 


5,776 


8.9 


9.6 


Pami workers .... 


l',.,688 


11,533 


11,390 


10,321 


8,995 


6,953 


4,084 


6.5 


0 




29,030 


37,411 


42,205 


48,o85 


51 ,741 


58,999 


64,554 


lOu.O 


100.0 
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Taole ^1 

- . vo c i V i J . a r i . 1 1 vn ni' Au:;tria aLrcor-iiru: to occupation, ii 



a) 



II. 



lY. 



V. 



yji. 



Occupiea persons including 
'uiemployed 



(.':Gii[jati< r; ^ 



Technic ci. 1 ••■ i - d 'J r o T e Lj 3 .i o n ■ "i 
workers 

ui.* v.:.;cri .^tilf -employed 

iVxnaK'ir : - and Officials 
<.j f w :..-.;} 1 ' i f - e rri :.■ 1 o;,.^ e d 

oaie3 p>;'o->-le 

0:^ which self -emu loved 



Office Dertjonnol . . . 
Of which, rjelf-ernpioyed 

a.rmers c r a/-r r i ci 1 1 ui'al 
workers 

Of which self-'jir.ployed 



VI . V«ork«?r;3 in production 
and transport .... 



Of wiiich .;eif-erriployod 

K rvice workers . . 
Of wnlch Gel f -employed 



nil. Others 

or wnich 3eli" ' •.'nployed 

Occupied persons, total 
Of wr.ich self-employed 

Non-a;&:ricultural manpower 
Of which self-employed 



li umber 



^^44,537 

12,944 

J43.^b3 
71,680 

281,207 
17 

766,008 
278,510 

,379,010 
97,614 

538,527 
33,76" 

24,748 
14 

>. 359, 907 
533,261 

2,593.899 
254,751 



•'■ of 


of 


total 


non- 


i:.an- 


af^ricul- 


power 


tural 




raan- 




power 



7.260 
0.992 

2.457 
0.385 

7.240 
2.139 

8.369 
0.001 

22.7yti 
3.289 

41.043 
^.911 

10.075 
1,154 

0.737 

o.oeo 

100. (vC 
15.871 



9.429 
1.284 

5.183 
0.4 99 

9.370 
2.771 

10.841 
^'.001 



3.771 

13.051 
1-495 

0.954 
0.001 



Occupied persons excluding 
unemployed 



i\ umber 



c^42,797 
3-^315 

82,458 
1^,944 

240,451 
71,880 

278,100 
17 

757,813 
. "3,510 



53.164 1,350,239 



100.000 
9.821 



97,814 

329.266 
3i:,767 

I5.0O3 
14 

5.296,727 
533.261 

2.550,9-4 
254 ,751 



100. uOO 
16.175 



:-j of 

1 0 tal 
man- 

pO'/s^e r 


/ of 

noii- 
agricul- 
tural 

niaxi- 
power 


7.365 


9 


.563 


1 .011 


1 


.312 


2 . 501 


3 


.248 


0.393 


0 


.510 


7.294 


9 


.471 


2.180 


2 


.831 


8.456 


10 


.954 


0.001 


0 


.001 


22.987 






6.448 






40.957 


53 


.182 


;...967 


3 


.853 


9.988 


12 


.969 


1.176 




.527 


0.473 


0.615 


0.000 


0.001 



100. oor 
10.054 



(1) The claatiif icatic;.:-. in tr.is table havn been made with a view to facilitating comparison 
with the United .states. 
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Table 53 

Jtock or O'jcruoiL'ci ,./r.'Kiuat>?n oi' diffurtMit tytx.-:^ of upiveraitv facaltiea in Austria 





01' licriool 


1951 


1961 






6,725 


6,468 


i»aw Mr.'i pol. i ■'. l-.'ul .:ci»*:u'*.' .... 


, . . . . 


14,149 


15,811 


of wnicih: 

IVj 1. i t 1 .:c i.viu>.' 

.jCO ri'jir. i c l! 






14,624 
607 
580 






i,.; , .JiiZ) 


1 Q7d 










o!" wriicii: 

i'hia nnaoy ( '1 o ■ : *: o itj o r :u:u:l h '/ r ) . 







2,276 ' 
2.837 






14,954 


14,040 


ri cul tupfj 




3,357 


3,282 


r.e -ivimi ru i3 1 r'; t, ion 




5,753 


6,641 


Tot'^I of abov^' fj.. .iti'^::; 


^ , , , 


71,372 


74,922 


■/ t 'J r i r la r7,' :;: v a i o . . . o 




5,568 ^ 


1,553 


■j iTuiu^it:".- f;i'* :trf; :i':;.ooiG, niu.sic anci 
tra;;;'i'i*- :iC - ' . i ri - , iur.i.cts w 


d :\ar;a , otht;i\: ( interpret'-; iv; , 


1 


10,3'il' 


'.'! '*.al r.uii:b'.-r ot* uriiv^? r:.; : ty ■ :uat*^; 
r.'0 p a I a t i : . c ■ r ; . j u 3 


' acco :"i in,; to the 


76,940 


86,824 



3 7 8 
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Table 54 

OcrMjpfition 'uvl fiducation in manuf acturlnA: 
(.-.nd of 1964}^ 









;ttional lev(.^i 


Inte mediate 
technical & 
commercial 
Ljchools 












Univursi ty 
graduate 3 


liecundary 
ochool 
certificate 


Compulsory' 
education 


Total 




Manage rii 




1,444 
47. a 


1,0U1 


4"5 
15.7 


98 
5.5 


5,oie 

100. 0 


0.5 


Technical staff 


. N 


4,0'^^- 
11.9 


1U,8:54 
52.2 


11,011 
52.8 


7,766 
25.1 


55,616 
100.0 


5.5 


Commercif'il L>taff . 


. N 

/J 


, OOD 

4.2 


15.1 


50.4 


22 449 
52.5 


69 ,521 
100.0 


11.4 




. N 




185 
1.5 


6,787 
47.2 


7,405 
51.5 


14 , 580 
100.0 


2.4 


Skilled workers 






40 
0.0 


8,858 
6.6 


126,180 
95.4 


155,058 
100.0 


22.1 


Other msinual 


. N 


4 

0.0 


67 
0.0 


5,874 
1.1 


551,756 
98.9 


555,681 
100.0 


58.2 


Total employment . 




n,344 
1.4 


21,248 
5.5 


66,048 
10.8 


515,654 
84.4 


611,274 


100.0 



(1) Inflated data based on sample. 
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Table 'pfj 



i^;" r:i ;ir..; >"> i >: i 1 1 



WorkerH :i. ■^iv.iv.y,^ 
aaruf ac t'ir i riij and 



Service work,»;rr' 



i >7 . 
in-; 



1 I 

1 "J I 

1. 5 m 'i 
1 .".''0 
L':'75 
i 

l')6S 

I no 

i-/51 

I'-jbl 

1965 
1?7^'- 
197 '5 
1960 



Total 



.^■:7 



■'1 f 



/J75 



: . .JO 

1,.107 

"570 

.14 4 



.1 i ii iri but i on of 
n:iinpowi-'r by 
>iocu patloiLil 



1 MC L . 



it iL-' 



7.7 



41 . 9 

42.1 
42.2 
42.1 
■M.l 



11.4 
1-5! 2 



lUO.U 
lL.O . 0 

Ili .L' 

!■ '0 . 
lOO.i. 



iU ,4 
11. D 



:5.*2 



v8-o 
54 . 4 

52. :i 
50.9 
46 . 3 
46.3 

12.7 

13.5 
13.8 
14 .1 
14.6 



h'ducntion of mjiti power 



'Iniv«.!r:ii 
,*r'iiiu.uti.- 



h7 
90 

iJO 
14 2 



64 UM.O-.} 
72 



'■)4 
114 



1.^ (LU.l.''; 



15 

14 
14 



5 (l.t. 

5 

b 

1 



(t..l,0 



I'.'C'.^ndary 

:'Gli00l 

.:raiiuat»>:! 



167 
181 



.as 

24 3 



74 

■■>4 



1'/ 

IR 
20 



40 
42 
4 5 
51 



2 (0.2:i^.^ 

2 
1 



9 (0.6.0) 

9 
9 
9 

Q 



6 (l.8:t) 

6 
7 

T 

8 



2,936 
2 , ^^04 
2,99t) 



92 
105 
121 
J47 



45 
4 6 
48 
52 



J2C (92.-: 

233 
243 
258 

2^C 



242 (95.2.^) 

258 
271 

291 
327 



755 (99.7^) 

665 

554 
4 4 4 
334 



1,370 (99.3.0 

1,:'77 
1,356 
1,354 
1,397 



330 

348 
362 
387 
445 



(1) The ocr.ipation.Hl Mr,ractar'- iti tr.io taoli; in tiorived fror. Table 8, with the following raodif Icat lona : the pro- 
portion or vari-'Uii occupaM an In the ^^o'/emziont Hector iiaa bet.-n 1-ft at the 1961 level. The overall propor- 
tion of technical ana profeosional worker.! hiiu been vnsumed to i.icreaae between 1961 and 1980 at the same 
a::r.UQl rate ao in the united litaten in the 1950*8. 

(." ) Thet3e df^ta ar*^ A;Lven :*or occupied peraono ir.cludijv,, unemployed In \:he censvia; it has been p.oa-omed that the 
unemploved wore neither univeruity nor gecor.dary school graduates. 

C^) It h^x^ h^^'-^n -iMnUiTif^d that '^r.e pn rc^m tn*,-*^ or* univnrnlty and secondary nchooi ^radimt^'S* will remain at tn|; 1961 
level. Thic^ -.i^o'inipMon c-r. i;'> .iu/?tif l^'d -.nJy with respect to •■he average of all ocLapationn 
n-i.r.bor 01* *.:rad-.:a ten in individual occup.i * : -.'nal f:roupa i,; not realistic. 
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^ l.-l. H)l 








1 .'.Mi:.l;i;r;i 








A;! an 


Abiio- 


Ad a 








lute 


aiumal 




per- 


rrn.lo 










■ •■,.taK«.' 




cen la^;*^ 
of tht; 
avcra^M; 
stock 
















per 




I'^Sl-i o 1 


l'.)5I. 


: -61 




■ ■ ■- ■ ■ ■ ■ 




tinnum 


hJtone tnai.»'>ni'' , iit')rn? v:u', 'tT.'i 








.'54 


0' . 8. 


1,241 






i • 


U ,'/47 


7, •-.4 4 




- 4 . 0 


3,92 2 


4 . U<;J 


Pott'jrJ' (incl. (•nimii'.-y b.il;i"ri; 




















2, 2 7 'J 


2 , '^.'L 


641 


2.6 


630 


2.44 






b5,07H 


'"'8 , 22 * 


3,1'- 1. 


.b 


18,406 


3.25 




6 ,V'14 


2'; , IbO 


22 ,664 


- 2,51b 


- 1.1 


^■(,910 


3.73 






■5,350 


2,^43 


407 


- 1.3 


1,016 


3.2^ 




6 ,7iUJ 


17,04 9 


21,547 


3,B'.^8 


2.1 


2,882 


1.48 






2.37'^ 


.•:,C10 




- 1,7 


1,429 


6.53 




1 ,07o 


2,14 5 


<j , ^i.' ■■ 


l'^8 


0.7 


918 


4.13 






5,615 


0,332 


517 


0.9 


1,133 


1.87 




,928 


17, 4 fa 


;2,48i 


- 4,987 


- 3 . 4 


10,915 






6,00b^^j 

^7,^;<56^^ 


9,779 


9.990 


21a. 


1.2 


5,795 


5,86 


Motal fitter^, too l-mak-.' r.'j , '?ic . . . . 


,487 


77,462 


8,'-.t75 




2^- ,M81 


3.98 


Mechanics, motor car raechaMcrj .... 


l.i ,4L'7 


24,745 


30,726 


5, 981 


2.2 


>i,506 


3.00 


Orthopedic r.Hchan^cn, bantlat^i u ty . . . 




nUb 


506 


40 


- 0.7 


300 


5.12 




r->b 


52b 


S4'^ 


17 


V , 3 


179 


:^.35 






..',747 


2 , 4 56 


291 


- 1.1 


1,02^.* 


3 . 96 




'5 ,4U2 


1^,305 


12,564 


- 1,241 


- 1.0 


4 ,^■'13 


/ . 3 






444 


417 


27 


- 0) , 6 


181 


4 .21 


Ketai emboeoiero , •j:t;/;ruvery 


166 


1,203 


1,042 


161 


- 1.5 


327 


2.94 


Jowellerj, A-iold- ur.U o i Ive r- fiini thd . . 


768^ J 
17,r,l.f 


1,771 


1 ,944 


173 


1.0 


595 


3.21 




'f>5,'54 8 


44,946 


V,598 


2 . 4 


8,215 


2.06 




1,7^7 


23, L05 


13,342 


- 9,763 


- 5.4 


11,500 


6.55 




25 ,&0.1 


54,677 


50,772 


- S9o^ 


- (J . 8 


29,709 


5.64 




567 


5,926 


1,714 


- 2,2:. 


- 8.1 


2,779 


10.71 


Wood workex'3, comb- and toyraakf^ra . . . 


121 


1,91'j 


1,301 


hl5 


- 3.9 


'36 


4 .66 




.102 


2,1"52 


1,539 


- 593 


3 • 3 




5.49 


Baa Ice t and bruah ni.-ikyrij 


mo 


2,503 


1,93: 




- 2.6 


1,044 


4.74 






765 


615 


I 


- 2.2 


;584 


5.60 




70 


126 


158 




2 . 


38 


2.70 




2,991 


3,505 


5,181 


1,61'. 


4!! 


1.315 


3.09 


Tanner!3r leatner workera, aaiidie 


















? , 19Q 


12,308 


^1,01'^- 


- 4,289 


- 4 . 


6,487 


6.53 




faO'5 


17,46u 


li,74^j 


- 5,711 


- 4.0 


6,314 


4.41 


Lace makers, ropv a:;ikera, ''tj 


15" 


1,456 


1,118 


- 338 


- 2.7 


491 


3.85 




2b ,0S6 


57,613 


4 4.. '13 


4 00 


- ..\7 


39.456 


7.02 




7 54 


2,ti32 


1,031 


- .,,:oi 


- 5.5 


1,935 


9.00 


Make ro ol* a rt i I'ic iui I'iow'-'ra elc. 


110 


623 


417 


- 206 


- 4,0 


316 


6 . 20 




128 


641 


542 


QQ 


1 " 


227 


3.85 






c,2o4 


2,311 


47 


0. 


5^-7 


2.57 




17 


"87 


304 


83 




lUO 


2.92 




5 , 1B2 


31,339 


24,137 


- 7,202 


- 2.6 


12,394 


4.51 


Printers* , con)no:i 1 torii an,: 'jt 


















2 ,h6 5 


8,787 


9,851 


1 , 064 


1.2 


1,'^01 


2.04 




7'3d 


2,4o5 


2,357 


: 08 


- 0.^ 


84 4 


3.50 


MUero ". 


1,75:1 


7 , ''^ 11 


4,374 


- . '37 


- 5.1 


,688 


0 . 2> 






26,524 


27, 948 


1, :;'4 


0.5 


12 ,870 


4.73 




-"i , 107 


10,994 


17,011 




+ 0.0 


8,090 


5.35 


Chomlcal ciaar.ery ana lyrrj 




1 ,842 


1,7d3 


i 


- 0.4 


447 


2.43 


Hairdr«^H3ors 




17,295 


19.033 


i,''; 


l.(. 


9,071 


5.00 



(1) Ir.cluJ ir.t-' rT.f :i iate toci'.riical aci.o.'l lya'/'-ru. 
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Tabl- ^9 
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Mi.-n 


.von 


on 




Total 






AboClute 






..b^ulute 






AbiJoluto 










n mr. o 'j r g 






m.i'r.boi-G 






numbe rf^ 
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.234 


11 
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.276 
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Table 6l 

PhvsicianB; waata^^e according to cause . 1951-1964 





Death 


Ceaaation of 


1 

immigration 


Other causes ^"^^ 


Total 








prof eaaional 




















activity 
















Abso- 


Per- 


Abao- 


Per- 


Abso- 


Pejv 


Abso- 


Per- 


Abso- 


Per- 




lute 


centage 


lute 


centage 


lute 


centage 


lute 


centage 


lute 


centage 


1951 


114 


1 .026 


36 


0.324 




n R7fi 

U . !3 /O 


c; 
J 


0 .045 


219 


1.970 


1952 


115 


1 .018 


67 


0.593 


OD 




26 


0 .230 


293 


2.594 


1:^53 


101 


0.880 


!>o 


0 . 486 


oo 


n RQp 

\J . O^c. 


18 


0 .157 


243 


2.117 


1954 


131 


1.123 


38 


0.326 


11 


0.660 


2' 


0.180 


267 


2.290 


1955 


85 


0.713 


o4 


0.540 


66 


0.557 


20 


0.169 


235 


1.984 


19^6 


124 


1.031 


54 


0.449 


51 


0.424 


19 


0.158 


248 


^.062 


1957 


132 


1.081 


62 


0.508 


54 


0.442 


8 


0.066 


256 


2.097 


1958 


129 


1.041 


62 


0.500 


38 


0.307 


22 


C.178 


251 


2.026 


1959 


12B 


1.018 


69 


0.549 


59 


0.469 


24 


0.191 


280 


2.227 


196c 


130 


1.U19 


57 


0.447 


40 


0.314 


14 


0.110 


241 


1.890 


1961 


120 


0.929 


82 


0.633 


39 


0.302 


17 


0.132 


258 


1.996 


1962 


13S 


1.076 


48 


0.374 


49 


0.382 


24 


0.187 


259 


2.019 


1963 


139 


1.093 


74 


0.582 


47 


0.369 


25 


0.196 


285 




1964 


142 


1.123 


62 


0.490 


33 


0.261 


13 


0.103 


250 


1.911 



(1) e.g. marriage. 



Table 62 

Physicians: age specific wastage 



Age group 


As a percentage per anrum 


Ave rage 
1961-04 


1961 


.1.962 


1963 


1964 


20 






4.54 V 


6.918 


6.870 


1.790 


5.031 


25 




29 


2.949 


4.277 


4.93:? 


1.737 


3.474 


30 




34 


1.474 


1.663 


1.787 


1.386 


1.578 


35 




39 


1.029 


1.158 


1.232 


0.810 


1.057 


40 




44 


1.133 


0.Wo4 


0.897 


C.733 


0.907 


45 




49 


1.050 


^.817 


0.860 


0.776 


0.876 


50 




54 


0.876 


1.670 


0.956 


1.107 


1.152 


55 




59 


2.392 


2.352 


1.903 


2.151 


2.200 


60 




64 


4.968 


4.391 


4.713 


4.143 


4.554 


65 




69 


8.863 


7.720 


9.162 


8.862 


8.657 


70 




74 


12.944 


12.285 


16.201 


11.422 


13.213 


75 




79 


13.757 


14.417 


21.864 


18.349 


17.097 
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Table 65 

Physicians; prospective waatage from 1961 stock • 





Survivors 


from the 






Ws.stage 










stock of 1965 


















1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1965-1969 


1970-1974 


1975-1979 












per 


annum 


per 


annum 


per 


annum 












N 




N 


% 


N 


% 


20 - 24 


35 








6 


1.2 










25 - 29 


551 


29 






63 


12.6 




0.6 






30 - 34 


ion 

fill 


488 


26 




46 


9.2 


51 


6.2 


2 


0,4 


35 - 39 


1,799 


681 


457 


24 


85 


17.0 


52 


6.4 


22 


4.4 


40 - 44 


2,854 


1,714 


649 


455 


125 


24.6 


74 


14.8 


28 


5.6 


45 - 49 


2,005 


2,7?i 


1,640 


621 


115 


25.0 


157 


51.4 


94 


18.8 


50 - 54 


1,985 


1,890 


2,574 


1,546 


156 


51.2 


148 


29.6 


202 


40.4 


55 - 59 


1,015 


1,829 


1,742 


2,572 


151 


50.2 


272 


54.4 


259 


51.8 


60 - 64 


740 


864 


1,557 


1,485 


195 


58.6 


225 


45.0 


406 


81.2 


65 - 69 


496 


547 


639 


1,151 


186 


57.2 


206 


41.2 


240 


43.0 


70 - 74 


261 


310 


341 


599 


121 


24.2 


144 


28.8 


158 


51.6 


75 - 79 


178 


140 


166 


185 


178 


55.6 


140 


28.0 


166 


55.2 


Total wastage 


12,646 


11,223 


9,791 


8,214 


1,425 


284.6 


1,452 


286.4 


1,577 


516.5 
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Table 65 

Ratio of the number of engineers etc. to the number of manual 



workers in the United States 1900-3 960 



a: Ratio of specialists to manual workers 
b: Growth rate of the ratio per annum 





1900 


1910 


1920 


1950 


1940 


1950 


I960 


Growth 
rate 
1900 

to 
I960 




a 


0 .083 


0 .111 


0 166 




0 279 


0. 317 








b 


(^.96) 


(4.00) 


(3i43) 


(1.77) 


(i;3o) 






(2.69) 


Engineers, technical . 


a 


0.361 


0 542 


0.790 


1. 128 




2. 238 






b 


(4.07) 


(3.77) 


(3.56) 


(2!47) 


(4.38) 


(4.16) 




(3.73) 


of which: 




















iSngineers, civil . . 


a 


0.193 


0.279 


o.^^o 


0.454 


U . 4 /I 


0 . 526 


0.623 






b 


V • D / 


(1.68) 








( 1 70) 




^ J. . ; 


Engineers, chemical. 




















metallurgical, . . . 


a 


0 . U30 


0.052 


0 .068 




0 . 125 




0 . 281 




mining 


b 


(5.42) 


(2!66) 


(o!72) 


(5.43) 


(6!l8) 


(1.90) 




(3.72) 


Engineers, electrical. 


















industrial, at^ro- 


a 


0.138 


0.211 


0.392 


0.601 


0.848 


1.479 


2.257 




nautical, mechanical 


b 


(4.26) 


(6.20) 


(%26) 


(3.45) 


(5.56) 


(4.22) 




(4.66) 


Accountants and . . . 


a 


0.220 


0.276 


0.698 


0.994 


1.156 


1.609 


1.852 




auditors 


b 


(2.24) 


(2.29) 


(3.54) 


(1.51) 


(3.31) 


(1.41) 




(3.55) 




a 


0.102 


0.115 


0.101 


0.119 


0.106 


0.105 


0.118 






b 


(1.22) 


(-1.27) 


(1.58) 


(-1.10) 


(-0.16) 


(1.24) 




(0.25) 


Designers, draftsmen . 


a 


0.173 


0.317 


0.394 


0.510 


0.553 


0.693 


1.117 




b 


(6.05) 


(2.18) 


(2.58) 


(0.82) 


(2.25) 


(4.78) 




(3.11) 




a 


0.028 


0.052 


0.090 


0.154 


0.191 


0.2^4 


0.333 






b 


(6.21) 


(5.47) 


(5.34) 


(2.19) 


(2.02) 


(3.52) 


(4.13) 


Nurses , professional 


a 


0.113 


0.578 


0.879 


1.526 


1.892 


2.023 


2.529 






b 


(16.29) 


(4.18) 


(5.52) 


(1.81) 


(1.01) 


(2.23) 


(5.17) 




a 


0.444 


0.381 


0.378 


0.435 


0.401 


0.372 


0.362 






b 


(-1.52) 


(-0.08) 


(1.39) 


(-0.81) 


(-0.75) 


(-0.29) 




(-0.34) 


Radio operators . . . 


a 


• 


0.025 


0.027 


0.026 


0.034 


0.069 


0.118 






b 




(0 7 S ") 




(7 70 ) 


(7 IR ) 






(■5 1'5) 




a 


0.057 


0.059 


0.054 


0.075 


0.082 


0.110 


0.182 






b 


(0.32) 


(-0.85) 


(3.28) 


(0.89) 


(2.94) 


(4.99) 




(1.93) 


Veterinarians .... 


a 


0.078 


0.082 


0.079 


0.062 


U.O54 


0.056 


0.060 






b 


(0.42) 


(-0.29) 


(-2.56) 


(-1.36) 


(0.48) 


(0.55) 


1959 


(-0.46) 




a 


0.038 


0.056 


0.112 


0.239 


0.447 


0.824 


1,209 






b 


(3.79) 


(6.89) 


(7.57) 


(6.27) 


(6.13) 


(4.26) 




(5.84) 


Professional, technical 


a 


11.867 


12.347 


13.447 


17.179 


18.831 


20.937 


28.568 




and kindred worKv^rs 


b 


(0.40) 


(0.85) 


(2.45) 


(0.92) 


(1.06) 


(3.11) 


(1.46) 


Clerical and kindred . 


a 


8.432 


13.961 


19.942 


22.500 


24.189 


29.803 


37.511 




workers 


b 


(5.04) 


(3.57) 


(1.21) 


(0.72) 


(2.09> 


(2.30) 


(2.49) 




a 


12.563 


12.529 


12.127 


15.873 


16.752 


17.033 


18. 751 






b 


(-0.19) 


(-0.16) 


(2.69) 


(0.54) 


(0.17) 


(0.96) 


(0.67) 


White-collar workers . 


a 


49.176 


55.932 


62.027 


7;. 303 


78.078 


89.019 


106.238 






b 


(1.29) 


(1.03) 


1.81) 


(0.50) 


(1.31) 


(1.77) 




(1.28) 
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Table 67 



rlnglneero, scientists. KTtidu&teB ao a percentage of total emplo.\TDent in the 
" best" firms and in all firms of each manuf acturin^^: industry in 1S64 . 



PercenlHGe of employment 







University 


Secondary 




All 






graduate 


school 


Scientists 


university 






engineers 


engineers 




graduates 


1. 




0.70 


0.42 


0.02 


0.84 




I 


0.81 


0.59 


0.05 


0.96 




T T 


U . f o 


f) A7 
^ . *f 1 


0 .03 


n Q7 




T T T 






0 . 02 




2. 




1.2C 


0.93 


0.13 


1.64 






0.60 


2.98 




1.49 




II 


1.18 


1.61 


0.26 


1.87 




Ill 


1.35 


1.38 


0.22 


1.96 


3. 




0.99 


1.88 


0.05 


1.66 






J. . X*r 


£ . o*+ 


0.05 


J. . 07 




T T 


J. . ±J 


0 

c . 04 


0 . 05 


1 9k(\ 
X • Ou 




TT T 


1 OQ 

J. . 


d . oo 


n n^i 


1 7Q 
J. . / y 


4. 




1.27 


2.40 


0.71 


2.81 




T 


J. . tJO 




J. . 


^ . /y 




T T 


1 01 


? An 


n 71 


5 7Q 




T T T 
111 










5. 




0.56 


1.59 


0.08 


1.10 




T 


n n 
U . j± 


d . 


U.J./ 


J.. ^0 




T T 


n QQ 


^ . ±o 


n 1 


1 c; 
J. . ot> 




T T T 


U . 


0 1 A 


U . J.O 


J. . / U 


6. 




0.32 


0.71 


0.13 


0.92 




T 


u . / o 


J- . j!? 




n 'TR 




TT 


u . t> / 


J. . dtJ 




1 {\0 




III 




1 1 Q 
J- . J-7 




n Q*^ 
u . y^ 


7. 




0.93 


1.88 


0.68 


2.69 




1 


n OA 


5 . 00 


7 AA 








1 ?R 


3.68 


0.68 


p . o*t 




III 


1 .UO 


fin 


n A7 
u . 4 / 


Q7 

^ . y / 


8. 




0.51 


0.92 


0.15 


1.08 






0.84 


1.39 




1.39 




II 


0.58 


1.55 


0.14 


1.30 






0.71 


1.31 


0.11 


1.50 


9. 




0.13 


U.73 


0.03 


0.40 




I 


0.59 


1.18 


0.20 


0.98 




II 


0.31 


1.22 


0.10 


0.51 






0.32 


1.11 


0.08 


0.87 


10. 


Food, beverages and tobacco, total . . 


0.38 


0.84 


0.14 


2.12 




I 


0.38 


1.90 




0.38 




II 


0.66 


1.53 


0.46 


5.24 




Ill 


0.48 


1.63 


0.28 


3.44 
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TqV^Io f,n nnn■h^nnnH 




Percentage of employment 


University 

graduate 

engineers 


Secondary 

school 
engineers 


bcientists 


M 1 

university 
graduates 




0.60 


1 .04 


{> r\n 


1 no 




1.07 


1.20 


0.13 


2.13 




0 .64 


1.37 


0.05 


1 . 10 




0.62 


0.37 


0.04 


1.04 




1 .01 


T an 
1,0 I 


n T Q 
u . xo 


J. . /*f 




1.83 


2.39 


0.32 


3.19 




1.51 


2.46 


0.31 


2 .71 




1.47 


2.31 


0.26 


2.52 




1. 24 


4 .o / 




1.72 




1.48 


10 . 98 




1. /o 




1.37 


10.56 




1.78 




1.87 


9.49 




2. 92 




0.50 


1.40 


- 


0.68 




0 . 83 








T T 


0.68 


4. 34 




1 . tJtJ 




0.58 


4.35 




1.38 










vJ. lb 




0.25 


1. 28 


0.07 




0.48 


3.96 


0.08 


0.88 




0.47 


3.76 


0.07 


0.81 




0.46 


2.96 


0.04 


0.87 


16. cilectrical machinery and apparatus . . . 


1.87 


5.51 


0.11 


2.67 




2.99 


7.94 


0.02 


3.48 




3.01 


7.81 


0.02 


3.49 




2.75 


7.75 


0.08 


3.41 




0.08 


1.09 


0.03 


0.42 




1.02 


7.61 




6.09 




0.46 


4.38 




1.73 




0.35 


4.14 


0.09 


1.41 



(1) The percentage given under I, II, III refer respectively to the firm with the highest 

proportion (l), the two firms witn the highest proportion (II) and the three firms (III) 
with the highest proportion of engineers ^Graduates plua Secondary School Engineers) in 
total employment. 



Source: Chamber of Commerce. 
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Table 68 

Number of all engineers . etc in all manufacturing: in 1980 on the 
aseumption that xhe average density of engineere in each branch 
will then correspond to that which the beet firm (l). the two beet 
firms (n) and the three beat firme (III) in each branch had in 1964 





University 

graduate 
engineers 


Secondary 

echo ol 
engineere 


All 
engineers 


Scientists 


University 
graduatee 




7,142 


31,273 


38,415 


2,570 


17,996 




6,870 


26,188 


33,053 


1,084 


16,304 




6,595 


24,701 


31,296 


916 


14,408 



Source: Chamber of Commerce 



Table 69 

Avera/^e a/<^e of graduatee on taking their first degree 





Law 


Medi- 


Liberal 


Jingi- 




Agri- 


Veteri- 


Commerce 


Total 






cine 


arts 


neering 


cultural 


nary 


















science 


science 








1961/62 


All graduatee 


25.6 


27.3 


27.7 


27.0 




25.6 


27.5 


23.8 


26.0 


Excluding graduates 




















of 30 years of age 




















and older 


24.4 


25.9 


25.4 


25.6 




25.1 


25.9 


23.7 


24.8 




1962/63 


All graduates 


25.4 


27.2 


26.6 


26,7 




25.8 


27.4 


24.0 


25.9 


cixcluding graduatee 




















of 30 years of age 




















and older 


24.1 


25.8 


25.1 


25.:? 




24.9 


26.0 


23.6 


24.6 




1963/64 


All graduates 


25.1 


26.7 


27.3 


26.8 




26.4 


27.8 


24.8 


26.1 


Excluding graduates 




















of 30 years of age 




















or older 


24.0 


25.7 


25.1 


25.5 




25.2 


25.1 


24.3 


24.8 
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Table 70 

ComimterH in the United states 
(excluding militfciry, process control and special purpose) 



Beginning of 


Number installed 


On order 


January 


I'joO 


3.612 


1,364 


July 


I960 


4,257 


4 , 377 


January 


1961 


4 ,528 




July 


1961 


5,371 


7,437 


January 


1962 


7,305 


7 , 904 


*^uly 


1962 


9.495 


7,286 


January 


1963 


11,078 


7,097 


July 


1963 


11,926 


5,889 


January 


1964 


15,867 


5,465 


July 


1964 


18,627 


5,741 


January 


1965 


22,496 


8,895 



Source: The Jiebold ^roup, Iiew£3lotter 



Table 71 
Computers installed in rhirope 



End of year: 





1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


I960 


1961 




5 


15 


55 


135 


250 


470 


985 




20 


35 


75 


130 


170 


240 


340 






5 


10 


35 


65 


100 


220 




25 


55 


140 


300 


485 


810 


1,545 



Source: "Netherlands Automatic Information Processing Research Centre, Amsterdam". 
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Table 72 

okilled work^ro an n proportion of all manual workers In manufacturing 



Industries 


1957 


1958 


1959 


196U 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


Mining, iron and steel production .... 


39.7 


40.9 


40.3 


40.3 


40.2 


40.9 


36.8 


35.2 




33.5 


32.7 


32.7 


31.9 


31.0 


29.4 


28.5 


22.0 




19.1 


19.3 


19.2 


19.5 


19.6 


20.2 


21.4 


21.8 




26.0 


26.5 


25.3 


26.0 


26.3 


26.5 


25.0 


23.9 




24.8 


24.1 


23.8 


23.5 


23.2 


23.5 


23.8 


24.1 




21.7 


22.7 


23.3 


23.0 


23.6 


?4 .6 


25.6 


25*6 




20.5 


20.3 


20.9 


21.2 


19.7 


20.0 


20.2 


19.0 




66.1 


57.6 


57.6 


57.6 


57.6 


57.6 


57 . 6 


57.6 




36.3 


35.9 


36.9 


35.9 


35.8 


35.8 


35.1 


35.4 




28.0 


28.4 


29.1 


29.4 


29.2 


29.5 


30.5 


30.7 




18,1 


18.4 


18.8 


16.9 


16,6 


18.9 


18 .4 


17.1 




34.5 


36.2 


33.5 


32.6 


31.2 


31.4 


34.1 


33.7 










28.8 


cO . ± 


28 .6 


cO . P 


of, 7 




26.9 


27.2 


27.5 


25.4 


25.1 


26.4 


22.0 


22.2 


Macliii y 


. y 


*tO . J. 




An n 

. o 


HO .J. 


AR R 


AR 7 






45. 


46.1 


46.8 


46.0 


46.2 


45.7 


45.1 


45.1 




25.2 


26.4 


25.9 


25.7 


25.1 


25.6 


25.6 


25.7 


Klectrical machinery and apparatus . . . 


30.6 


30.3 


29.9 


28.0 


27.6 


27.7 


29.3 


28.7 




26.5 


26.6 


26.3 


26.3 


26.2 


26.9 


26.5 


25.8 




44.2 


44.9 


45.1 


44.7 


43.4 


42.6 


41.2 


39.9 


Total 

- - 


32.5 


•52.6 


32.4 


32.2 


31.9 


32.3 


31.9 


31.5 
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Annex to Chapter V 

PROJiiiCTlON OP liXi'iiiNDITUHHa; UKTAILKD GTATt-MiiNT AKD A FUKTHhlR liXPLAKATION OP METHODS 



A. Compulsory Education 

1. General compulsory primary, upper primary and special schools and the polytechnic course 
Introduction 

In principle tue op'aration of public general compulsory schools is the responsibility 
of the municipalities. Financially, however, the Federal Government pays roughly 60 per cent 
of all public expenditure on these schools, mainly in the form of teachers* salaries • Whereas 
the municipalities are responsible for the payment of non-teaching staff, the Federal Govern- 
ment pays all teachers' salaries directly. In those cases where the number of these teachers 
exceeds the legal ceiling^ the provinces are obliged to refund the salaries of the extra 
teachers to the Federal Government. Due to the shortage of teachers outside the capital, this 
is only the case in Vienna. The city of Vienna is said to be paying approximately 15 per cent 
of its teachers in general compulsory schools. 

Other current expenditure (non-personnel expenditure) is paid by the m\micipalities« 
The same applies to capital expenditure but for investments in new schools special funds 
have been set up in the various provinces, towards which the provincial governments make sub- 
stantial contributions. The magnitude of these grants, which also depend on the financial 
stT/ength of the municipalities involved, is unknown but is said to simount to between one 
quarter and one half of investment expenditure. It is foreseen that the extension of the 
length of compulsory school age from eight to nine years and the consequent addition of an 
extra (polytechnic) year to the general compulsory schools as from 1966/6? i will result in 
such a considerable increase in capital investments by the municipalities, that special 
measures must be taken to raise the necessary funds* Plans are under consideration to issue 



(l) For one-class primary schools: one teacher for every five one-class schools, two teachers 
for special subjects* For the other primary schools: one teacher for every 30 pupils 
plus 50 per cent of the salaries of teachers for special subjects. For the upper primary 
schools: one teacher for every 20 pupils. For the special schools: one teacher for every 
15 pupils* 
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a public loan, to thu amount of SchillinKB 1,000 to 2,000 million; the amortioation of this 
loan would liave to iw f lruirjccKi by the municipalities but the interest would be paid by the 
Federal Government. 

The ahare of private ochoolB (mofjt of them "conf esfciional" achoolo, run by tht» orderb 
and congregations of the Roman Catholic church) in general compulsory educatio;i in very 
email . 

The number of pupils in these private schools declined from 3.36 per cent of total 
enrolments in 1955/5b to 3.01 per cent in 1963/64. The number of teachera decreased corres- 
pondingly from 4.0 per cent to 3.8 per cent in the same period. 

Since in accordance with the Treaty with the Holy See and the 1962 Private ochool Act, 
these confessional schools receive a Federal subsidy of the aalaries of 60 per cent of their 
teachers, and since the rjreater part of this subsidy is in the form of "live subsidies" 
(teachers employed and paid by the State but working in private schools), the monetary 
transfer is ratiier small (Schillings 16.4 million in 1963). 

Other current expenditure and capital expenditure for these private schools is paid out 
of private funds. 

Table 73 

Public expenditure on primary schools 
(Million Austrian Schillings) 



1956 



1963 



Federal .Crovernmont ; 

Personnel expenditure 

Minus: refvind from provinces 

Transfer to confessional schools for salaries 
Other current expenditure 

Provinces (without Vienna) 

Personnel expenditure 

Other current expenditure 

Total current expenditure 

Extraordinary expenditure (capital) 

Municipalities (including Vienna) 

Direct personnel expenditure 

Other current: 

1. Salary refund to Federal Government . . 
Total personnel 

2. Material expenditure 

Total current expenditure 

Extraordinary expenditure (capital) 

Total public eipenditurs 



1,104.0 
20.8 



1,659.S 
21.8 



1,083.2 

1,083.2 
10.1 
1,093.3 

0.8 
38.3 



39.0 
2.0 
41.0 



58.6 



20.8 



79.4 
307.2 



(1) 



386.6 
165.9 



552.5 
1,686.8 



1,638.1 

16.4 
1,654.5 

48.3 
1,702.8 

2.8 
31.3 
34.1 
10.5 
44.6 



106.8 



21.8 



128.6 
664.0 
792.6 
420.7 



1,213.3 
2,960.7 
(continued ) 



(1) 
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Table 73 (continued) 



Revenue 



Federal Government 



(2) 



0.6 



1.5 
12.2 
96.6 
110.3 



Municipalitie s 



Pi-'ovinces 



5.4 
53.2 
59.2 



Totftl net puMic expenditure 



1,627.6 



2,850.4 



of which; 



Personnel expenditure 
Other current expenditure 
Capital expenditure . . 



(3) 



1,163.4 
267.2 
197.0 



1,785.9 
579.7 
484.8 



(1) Vienna does not keep a separate account of extraordinary expenditure any more; its 
capital expenditure, ajiiounting to Schillings 29.2 million in 1956 and Schillings 53.6 
million in 1963 should therefore be deducted from the amount of current material expend- 
iture, shown above. 

(2) Without the sal?.ry refiind of the provinces which is already deducted from personnel 
expenditure . 

(3) After deduction of revenue. 



Expenditure analysis and projection 
Personnel expenditure 

In 1956 total public personnel expenditure on primary schools (Federal, provincial and 
municipal expenditure together) amounted to Schillings 1,163.4 million. It is assumed that 
this was in payment for the teachers and other employees in public primary schools only 
(34,063).^"^^ In 1963 the corresponding amount was Schillings 1,785.9 million, which included, 
however, not only the salaries of teachers in public schools but also those working in 
private schools as "live subsidies" and the monetary subsidy of Schillings 16.4 million to 

(2 ) 

confessional private schools. It is ass\imed that this amount was in payment for the 33,782^ 
teachers in public schools plus 60 per cent of the 1,349^^^ teachers in private schools, 
making a total of 34,591 teachers. In other words: an increase of 53.66 per cent in personnel 
expenditure can be compared with a rise of 1.55 per cent in the number of staff, giving a 
relative increase in expenditure per teacher of 51 per cent. 



(l) To convert school years into calender years two-thirds of the old school year 1955/56 



(34,335 teachers) were added to one -third of the new school year 1956/57 (33,520 teachers) 

(2) * In 1962/63: 33,577 teachers; in 1963/64: 34,192 teachers. 

(3) In 1962/63: 1,334 teachers; in 1963/64: 1,379 teachers. 
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This iricrt?ao« it-j lower tUan the nominal increase in gross national product per capita 
of 69 per cent duriru^ the same period but considerably higher than the registered increase 
in teachers* salary rates of about 35 per cent on average^ At least part of the difference 
between the rise in salary rates and the increase in actual personnel expenditure, can be 
e.'-plained by a niuaber of secondary factors such as an increase in social and other fringe 
benefits, chan^^ .i in the age structure and i'ex composition of the staff, etc. Data and time 
were lacking, however, tc make a prop^?r analysis of the influence of these factors, nor to 
take tnem intv. conaid^rat ion in the "ojection of future expenditure. 

The following* projection of pUL . personnel expenditure, in constant 1963 prices, is 
based on two main assumptions: 

(a) Sxt^enditure per teacher (in constant 1963 prices) is expected to rise in the same 
proportion as the exi-ected real increase in gross national product per head of the 
employed population. This is a slightly faster increase than was witnessed in the 
past but in view of the serious shortage of teachers, anticipated for 1970 and 1975, 
this seema to be more a minimum than a maximum assumption. Nominal salary i^tes for 
teachers stayed far behind the increase in average incomes. Increasin/5 them at the 
same rate in the future would be a soLind step but would do nothing to compensate 
for the arrears accumulated in the past. 

(b) The number of teachers is expected to increase at the same rate as the number of 
pupils. A first estimate of the teacher requirements in 1970 and 1975 anticipated 

a considerable improvement in txie pupil/teacher ratio. In view of the acute shortage 
of teachers, however, which cannot be expected to be solved in the course of our 
projection period, it became more and more clear that this improvement was highly 
unrealistic. In the covrse of 1965 the Austrian parliament accepted an amendment 
to the 1962 School Act potitponing the improvement of the pupil/ classroom ratio. 
It is, moreover, assumed that the share of private education will remain as it is 
and that the Federal Government will continue to pay 60 per cent of the salaries of 
teachers working in private schools, either in the form of "live subsidies" or in 
the form of money grants. 
On the basis of these assumptions the following projection can be made: 





1963 


1970 


1975 


Gross national product per capita (Schillings 1,000)^^^. 
(2) 

Public personnel expenditure^ (3c hill inf;s, millions). . 


I 40.5 
100 

758,196 
100 
100 
1,785.9 


55 
136 
979,409 
129 
175 
3,125.3 


63 
168 

1,020,306 
135 
227 
4,054.0 



(1) In constant 1954 prices according to Dr. J. Steindl*s Preliminary Keport (Jxme 1965, 
Table 2). 

(2) Accordin*^ to reference to Second Assessment. 

(3) Including subsidies to private schools. 



(1) 3cale LpV : Increases between 1956 and 1963 of 41 per cent in the lower to 30 per cent 
in the upper ranges. 
Scale LpHS : increases from 42 per cent to 28 per cent. 
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If tho present diatribution of the financial burden over the various levels of govern- 
ment were to remain constant, personnel expenditure of the Federal Government, the provinces 
and the municipalities would be as follows (Schillings, millions): 





1963 


1970 


1975 




1,654.5 
2.8 
128.6 


2,895.3 
4.9 
225.1 


3,755.7 
6.4 
291.9 




1,785.9 


3,125.3 


4,054.0 



Other current expenditure 



Thirj group of expenditure items, expressed as a percentage of total current expenditure, 
rose from 19 per cent in 1956 to 24 per cent in 1963. In view of the considerable increase 
in teachers' salaries projected for 1970 and 1975 it is not to be expected that other current 
expenditure will rise at the sane rate, that is, remain at a constant percentage of 24. If ita 
share in total current expenditure were to fall back to 21 per cent in 1970 and 20 per cent 
in 1975, which is not an abnormally low percentage for this group of schools, there would 
still be room for an increase iri material expenditure per pupil (in constant prices) of 30 
per cent b«?tween 1963 and 1975. (It is, moreover, known that part of what is recorded as 
"material e^xpenditure" of th*? municipalities and provinces is in fact capital expenditure 
paid out of the ordinary bud^tet. The magnitude of the amount? involved is not known but said 
to be some 25 per cent of current material expenditure. Since we are estimating current 
expenditure here and shall make a separate forecast tor capital expenditure elsewhere, there 
is every reason not to overestimate current expenditure of municipal schools). We have teikeii 
this alight relative decrease as a basis for what can be considered a minimum estimate of 
other current expenditure. lixpressed in absolute figures this estimate works out as follows 
(Schillings, millions): 





1963 


1970 


1975 


Other current expenditure per pupil (Schillings) .... 


579.7 

788 


830.8 

875 


1,013.5 
1,024 


If this amount were divided amongst the Federal Government , provinces and municipalities as 
it was in 1963, the contribution of each level of government would be as follows: 




1963 


1970 


1975 




46.8 
19.1 
513.8 


67.3 
27.4 
736.1 


82.1 
33.4 
898.0 



Total current expenditure 



Aggregating the estimates, given under personnel expenditure and other current expendi- 
ture, gives the following toteU. amounts of current expenditure (excluding investments of 
Vienna) : 
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Table 74 

Total current expenditure on primary schools 1963. 1970. 1975 





1963 


1970 


1975 


of which: 


1,785.9 (76%) 
579.7 (24^) 


3,125.3 (79.^) 
830.8 (21^) 


4,054.0 (ao.^) 

1,013.5 (20:^) 


2,365.6 100.^ 

1,701,3 
21.9 
642.4 


3,956.1 lOO:^ 

2,962.6 
32.3 
961.2 


5,067.5 100^ 

3,837.8 
39.8 
1,189.9 



Kxtraoi^dinary expenditure 

Capital expenditure (includiiig investments by Vienna, included in ordinary expenditure) 
will be estimated separately at the end of this report. 

2. Compulsory vocationaJ. schools (Beruf sbildends PflichtschuJen) 
Introduction 

In principle the provinces are responsible for the operabion and financing of this 
group of compula: . / cols which provide part-time vocational education. The Federal Govern- 
ment, however, pa^- per cent of all teachers' salaries, of these achoola. The other half 
of it as well as ail non-personnel current expenditure and capital expenditure is paid by the 
provinces. There are no private schools in this sector. 



Table 75 

Number of pchools. classes, pupils and teachers in vocational 
compulsory schools in 1953/54. 1956/57. 1960/61 and 1964/65 





1953/54 


1956/57 


1960/61 


1964/65 




337 


317 


274 


277 




3,938 


5,407 


4,990 


5,331 




106,758 


151, ^r90 


133,755 


146,949 




3,354 


4,455 


3,930 


3,844 




(2,341) 


(2,797) 


(2,083) 


(1,756) 
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Table 76 

Public expenditure on vocational compulsory schools 



(In million Schillings) 





1956 


1963 


A. Federal Government Expenditure on these schools in j.956 and 1963 


85.9 


153.5 


42.2 

43.7 
0.5 


75.9 
77.6 
3.9 


44.2 
0.8 


81.5 
0.2 


B. Provincial Expenditure (without Vienna) 

Material (including 50$i$ refund of salaries to Federal Government) • . 






1956 


1963 


4.9 
44.4 


9.2 
123.7 


49.3 
3.8 


132.9 
47.8 


53.1 
4.0 


180 .7 
24.3 


G. Expenditure of Vienna 






1956 


1963 


7.7 
14.2 
6.4 


10.5 
21.4 
9.9 


28.3 
2.1 


41.8 
18.3 


30.4 
1.2 


60.1 
1.2 


29.2 


58.9 
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fiipendlture analyHln and pro.iection 



Personnel expenditure 





1956 


1963 




43.7 
42.2 
12.6 


77.6 
75.9 
19.7 




98.5 


173.2 



In view of the considerable change in the proportion of part-time teachers, the nominal 
number of teachers does not give a reliable indication of the change in the size of the staff. 
We havft therefore based the analysis and projection on the number of hours taught, which 
increased from 493,209 in 1956 to 497»135 in 1963^"'"^ or by 0.8 per cent compared with the 
above-mentioned increase in personnel expenditure by 75.8 per cent, which means an increase 
in expenditure per hour taught of 74.4 per cent. 

This increase is slightly higher than the nominal increase in gross national product 
per capita of 69 per cent and much higher than the registered increase in teachers* salary 
rates (28-46 per cent). This discrepancy could be due to a number of factors which could not 
be analysed (socieuL and other fringe benefits, changes in age structure, qualifications, the 
above-mentioned decrease in the number of part-time teachers etc.). 

For the purpose of the cost projection it has been assumed that future expenditure will 
be a function of the rise in gross national product per head of the employed population and 
of the number of hours taught. Provided the number of pupils per class remains constant at 
about 27 and there is no change in the number of hours per class, both the number of classes 
and hours will increase at the same rate as the number of pupils (as projected in the First 
Assessment ) : 



Table 77 

Personnel expenditure, vocational compulsorjr schools. 1963. 1970, 1975 





1963 


1970 


1975 




149,949 


136,492 


163,544 




100 


93 


111 




100 


136 


168 




100 


126.5 


186.5 




173.2 


219.1 


323.0 



If the share of the Federal Government and the provinces were to remain the same, the 
contribution of both separately would develop as follows (Million Schillings): 



(l) TsUcing two-thirds of the old school year and one-third of the new to form one calendar 
year. 
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ERIC 





1963 


1970 


1975 


Federal G:ovemment 










153.5 
75.9 


194.1 
96.0 


286.2 
141.5 




77.6 


98.1 


144.7 


Provinces (including? Vienna) 










75.9 
19.7 


96.0 
25.0 


141.5 
36.8 




95.6 


121.0 


178.3 



Table 78 

Non-personnel current expenditure, vocational compiilsory schools, 1956 and 1963 

(In million Schillings) 





1956 


1963 






0.5 




3.9 






16.4 




69.2 






6.4 




9.9 






23.3 




83.0 


Minus : 












0.8 




0.2 






4.0 




24.3 






1.2 




1.2 








6.0 




25.7 






17.3 




57.3 



Expressed as a percentage of all current expenditure, net non-personnel expenditure rose 
from 15 per cent to 25 per cent. No doubt this last percentage ie more acceptable for this 
type of vocational school which is often equipped with expensive machinery and other equip- 
ment. *^e have assumed the percentage of 25 to remain constant over the whole of the projection 
period and estimated future non-personnel current expenditure as follows: 





1963 


1970 


1975 




3.7 
44.9 
8.^ 


4.7 
57.2 
11.1 


7.1 
84.3 
16.3 




57.3 


73.0 


107.7 
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Table 79 



Total current expenditure, vncational compulsory schools, 1963. 1970. 1975 





1963 


1970 


1975 




173.2 
57.3 


219.1 
73-0 


323.0 
107.7 




230.5 


292.1 


430.7 


of which: 










81.3 
149-2 


102.8 
189.3 


151.8 
278.9 



Capital expenditure 



This will be pro.jected separately at the end of this chapter. 



B. general Secondary rkiucation . (G'^neral Secondary School: includes here arts and science 
grammar achoo^^s and secondary schools for girls; but excludes the new grammar schools 
mainly for future teachers). 

Introduction 

In Austria the operatioii of public general secondary schools is a responsibility of the 
Federal Government and not of the provinces and municipalities. Besides these public schools, 
I5i per cent of all pupils in general secondary schools are attending private coiiools, the 
major part^^^^ of which is run by the Roman Catholic Church. Enrolment in private schools, as 
a percentage of total enrolments, showed a rapid increase from 10.4 In 1952/53 to 15.4 per 
cent in 1959/60 but remained constant in the five years since then. In I964/65 there were 
only eleven, very small aon-conf essional private schools. Five of them will be taken over by 
the Federal Government in the course of the coming years whereas some of the others (such as 
the Theresianum in Vienna) receive substantial financial aid from the government and are 
regarded as belonging to the public sphere. Most of the teachers in these schools are in 
government service and as such fully paid by the state. In view of the small and declining 
importance of this non-confessional sector of private secondary education, the costs of these 
non-confessional schools will be ignored for the purposes of the cost projection; their 
present sriare in total enrolments will be regarded as taiken over by the state. 



(1) As much as 8I per cent of the number of private schools and 84 of the number of 
pupils In private schools. 

In Austria In 1964/65* 211 general secondary schools were counted (without 
secondary schools mainly for future teachers), of which 153 were public and 58 were 
private. Of the 58 private secondary schools 4? (8I per cent) were run by the 
Roman Catholic Church. 
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In accordance with the Treaty with the Holy See and the 1962 Education Act, the 47 
confession.al private school5= receive state subsidies to the amount of 60 per cent of 
teachers' salaries. The major part of this is given in the form of "live subsidies", that 
means: state-paid teachers. In church circles it is expected that, with this aid, confes- 
sional schools will be able to maintain its proportionate share in total enrolments. For the 
purpose of our cost projection it is assumed that this share will remain constant at 13 per 
cent . 



Table 80 

General secondary schools, pupils and teachers 





1952/53 


1955/56 


1962/63 


1963/64 


1964/65 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Pupils 
























60,197 


89.6 


69,501 


86.3 


68,381 


84.7 


69,483 


34.6 


72,319 


84.5 




6,994 


10.4 


11,069 


13.7 


12,297 


15.3 


12,600 


15.4 


13,263 


15.5 




67,191 


100 


80,570 


100 


80,678 


100 


82,083 


100 


85,582 


100 


Teachers 




























4,640 


5,169 


5,671 


6,025 



Expenditure on j^^eneral secondary schools 

In the decade between 1953 and 1963 state expenditure (current) on general secondary 
schools developed as follows^^^: 

Table 81 

State expenditure on ger PT^QT s econdary schools 



(In million Schillings) 





1953 


1956 


' 196? 




138.0 
23.4 


243.1 
53. Y 


456.8 
80.6 


161.4 
14.5 


296.8 
19.4 


537.4 
8.2 


146.9 


277.4 


529.2 



(l) Including the so-called ''Bundeserziehungsanstalten" . 
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Bipendlture analyHlo and pro.jectlon 



Personnel expenditure 

Generally sjpeaking a careful analysis of past expenditure trends and a reliable esti- 
nate of future outlay is imposHible without information about the number, hours of employment, 
qualifications, age structure and sex composition of the past, present and future teaching 
staff and about the way a change in th<?se factors affects teachers' salaries (structure of 
salary scales ) . 

iivery Assessment of the number of teachers must ta^e into consideration present numbers 
and past trends. For this purpose the following details are available: Teachers' quotas, 
which do not only include the number of "Federal Government Teachers" but those state paid 
teachers who work in private schools as so-ceuLled "live subsidies" (e.g. Theresianum, the 
Workshop school in Felbertal, etc. ) , as well as subsidised teachers' posts in denominational 
echools since 1962. They do not include teachers who are not publicly employed by the 
Federation (Bund) or by the provinces (Lflnder). It should be noted that the teacher quota 
cannot simply be compared with the numbers of teachers per capita as ig^^ated in the official 
"School Statistics". It thus happens that one teaching post may be occupied by several 
teachers, i.e., some teachers are part-time. On the other hand six teaching posts may be 
occupied by five teachers, all of whom put in overtime. Solutions of this kind are unavoid- 
able in times of teacher shortage. Double countings alBO cannot be avoided because such 
teachers often teach part-time at other schools after official school hours. The present age 
structure and sex composition of the teaching staff is known but no reliable guide lines can 
be laid down for the assessment of future changes. It had to be assumed that the number of 
teachers will increase in the same proportion as the number of pupils, in other words, that 
the pupil/teacher ratio, which is considered satisfacicory , will remain the same. 

Total personnel expenditure on general secondary schools by the Federal G:Overnment rose 
from Schillings 243.1 million in 1956 to Schillings 456.8 million in 1963 or by 88 per cent. 
The nominEil number of teachers increased in the same period from 4,711 to 5,336^^' or by 13 
per cent, which leaves an increase in average outlay per teacher of 66 per cent. 

The projection of future personnel expenditure (in constant 1963 prices, ignoring the 
inflation factor) given below, rests on the two major assumptions: 

(a) That the number of teachers will follow, proportionately, the number of pupils; 

(b) That average real outlay per teacher will follow, proportionately, the expected 
increase in gross national product per head of the employed population. 

It is, moreover, assumed that these two fe;:tors are the only determinants of personnel 
expenditure and that the other factors, mentioned above (full-time/part-time , age structure, 
etc.) will have no influence, or a mutually compensating influence on the level of expendi- 
ture . 

On the basis of these assumptions the following calculations can be made. 



(l) To convert tichool years into calendar years two-thirds of an old school year and one- 
third of the following new school year were taken to form a c£Q.endar year. 
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Table 82 

Personnel expenditure, general Becondarv schools 



(a) Expected number of pupils in general secondary schools. 





1963/64 


1965/66 


1970/71 


1975/76 




82,083 
100 


93,888 
114 


117,606 
143 


156,575 
191 


(b) Expected increase in gross national product per capita, in constant 1954 prices (Annex 
to Chapter III, Table 47). 




1963^2^ 


1965 


1970 


1975 


Gross national product per capita 


40.5 

100 


44 
109 


55 
136 


68 
168 


The combination of (a) and (b) gives the following result, when applied to actual personnel 
expenditure in 1963: 




1963 


1965 


1970 


1975 


Personnel expenditure 


100 
456.8 


124.3 
567.3 


194.5 
888.5 


320.9 
1,465.9 



(1) These niombers include, of course, pupils in private schools, the teachers of which are 
only partly paid by the state. Since the share of private schools in total enrolment 
(13 per cent; is assiamed to be constant and sxibsidy policy is not expected to change, 
this complication cannot affect our index. 

(2) 1963 figure from preliminary report to this project by Dr. Steindl. 



Other current expenditure 

As can be seen from Table 81 in this annex, this group of cost items developed rather 
erratically during the last decade. It was more than doubled in the three years between 1953 
and 1956 but increased by only 50 per cont in the seven years since? then. Expressed as a 
percentage of all current expenditure it increased from 14.5 per cent to 18.1 per cent and 
then dropped to 15.0 per cent. These percentages cannot serve as a guide for future pro- 
jections since they change too much. 

It is officially admitted that in the material sphere there are many arrears. This is 
confirmed by the fact that the percentage of 15 per cent is very low by international 
standards (normally some 20 per cent). 

We have assumed that this percentage will gradually increase to 16 per cent in 1965 t 
to 18 per cent in 1970 and 20 per cent in 1975. 
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Thi8 increase would result in the following rise in actual expenditure (in constant 
1963 prices). 





1963 


1965 


1970 


1S75 




80.6 


108.2 


195.0 


366.5 



Total current expenditure 

The above estimates result in the following total current expenditure projections: 



Table 83 

Tntnl current expenditure, general secondary schools 





1963 % 


1965 % 


1970 % 


1975 


Personnel expenditure .... 
Other current expenditure . . 

Total current expenditure . . 
Trend (1963 - lOO) 


456.8 (85) 
80.6 (15) 

537.4 (100) 
100 


567.8 (84) 
108.2 (16) 

676.0 (100) 
126 


888.5 (82) 
195.0 (18) 

1,083.5 (100) 
202 


1,465.9 (80) 
366.5 (20) 

1,832.4 (100) 
341 



C. Intermediate and Secondary Commercial Schools 

This group includes the secondary business academies and the intermediate commercial 
schools . 

The development in this sector of the educational system is shown in Table 84. 

The share of Federal schools in total commercial achool enrolments is still rather small 
but gradually (in the last ten years even rapidly) increasing as a result of a policy of 
"Verstaatlichung** , i.e., the taking over by the Federal Government of a number of private 
commercial schools, which were already fully or partly dependent on Federal subsidies. This 
policy can be expected to be continued in the future but the speed of this process is unknown 
which makes financial projections rather difficult. 

Financing 

Federal schools are fully financed by the Federal Government. Confessional private 
schools receive the normal statutory subsidy of 60 per cent of their teachers' salaries. The 
great group of non-confessional private schools (e.g. those belonging to the Chambers of 
Commerce) are not legally entitled to receive any Federal help; they are known, however, to 
receive substantial aid such as the service of publicly employed teachers and it is assximed 
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Table 84 

Intermediate and secondary commercial schools, nvmibe r of pupils 





1955/56 




1962/63 




1963/64 




1964/65 


% 


Business academies 


2,460 
4,431 


(36) 
(64) 


2,938 
4,577 


(39) 
(61) 


2,739 
4,246 


(39) 
(61) 


3,265 
3,693 


(47) 
(53) 


6,891 


(100) 


7,515 


(100) 


6,985 


(100) 


6,958 


(100) 


Commercial schools 


2,977 
7,989 


(27) 
(73) 


3,063 
7,896 


(28) 
(72) 


2,681 
6,897 


(28) 
(72) 


2,769 
5,699 


(33) 
(67) 


10,966 


(100) 


10,959 


(100) 


9,578 


(100) 


8,468 


(100) 



that the greater part of their personnel expenditure is covered by Federal Government 
expenditure, v/e have, consequently, assumed that the level of Federal Government personnel 
expenditure on commercial schools will not be greatly affected by the process of taking over 
private schools. Non-personnel expenditure by the Federal Government, however, will rise at 
a faster rate as the process of "Verstaatlichung" continues, since most of these expenditure 
items are normally borne by private schools without Federal aid. 

Prelection of future expenditure 

Personnel expenditure 

It is assiamed that the number of teachers paid by the Federal Government will rise at 
the same rate as total enrolments in all commercial schools^ (In other words it is assumed 
that the share of confessional private schools in total enrolments will remain proportion- 
ately th6 same and that the salary bill of the government will not be greatly affected by 
the •♦Verstaatlichung" of other private schools). Personnel expenditure amounted to Schillings 
69,6 million in 1963 and can be expected to develop as follows: 



Table 85 

Personnel expenditure, intermediate and secondary coTTimPT^ni ai. schools 





1963 


1970 


1975 


1. Total enrolments in: 


6,985 
9,578 


11,553 
13,210 


14,659 
18,350 


2. Gross national product per capita (1963 = 100) .... 
4, Personnel expenditure (million Schillings) 


16,563 
100 
100 
100 
69.6 


24,763 

149.5 

136 
203 
141.3 


33,009 

199.3 

168 
335 
233.2 
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other current expenditure 



This group of expenditure items cannot be projected with any precision since it will 
be greatly affected by the Federal Government policy of takir^g over private schools. This 
policy will no doubt result in a considerable increase in material expenditure by the Federal 
Oovernment . 

In 1963 the amount of non-personnel current expenditure on commercial schools was 
Schillings 10.8 million or 13.4 per cent of all current expenditure. To account for this 
expected increase of expenditure on former private schools, we have estimated this percentage 
to increase from 13.4 in 1963 to 17 in 1970 and 20 in 1975 but admit that this is pure guess- 
work. These percentages will result in the following nominal amounts: 





1963 


1970 


1975 




10.8 


28.9 


58.3 


Table 86 

Total current expenditure, intermediate and secondary commercial schools 


(In million Schillings) 




1963 


1970 


1975 




69.6 
10.8 

80.4 


141.3 
28.9 

170.2 


233.2 
58.3 

291.5 



Intermediate and Secondary Technical and Trade Schools 

According to the Federal Act on Finance (Bundesf inanzgesetz ) the term "Trade schools" 
embraces the following institutions: 

- Secondary technical and trade schools. 

- Intermediate trade, technical and arts-and-craf ts schools as well as intermediate 
vocational pohools for women's domestic and catering occupations, and intermediate 
vocational schools for social workers* 

- Special variations of secondary and intermediate vocational schools. 

- Schools for vocational-school teachers, and schools for higher social occupations. 

The followin/^ is the method of the assessment - 

The total enrolment figures (total number of pupils attending the above-mentioned schools) 
in the academic years 1955/56, 1956/57, 1962/63 and 1963/64 were taken as the basis of the 
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assessment, from which the average number of pupils per class has been found. Vith the help 
of this average and the figures of the "becond Assessment" the number of periods per week 
was calculated, to which 60 per cent of the periods to be taught in denominational private 
schools have been added. It has been assumed that the ratio (percentage) of teachers teaching 
in schools maintained by Fedtral provinces or the local communities but being paid by the 
Federal Government will remain unchanged. The same has been assumed in respect of other 
privately maintained schools. It can be seen by comparing the following enrolment figures 
that a considerable increase of costs has to be expected. 



Table 8? 

Total enrolment of both private and j^ublic schools, technical and trade 





1955/56 


1956/57 


1962/63 


1963/64 


Intermediate and secondary vocational and 
Intermediate and secondary schools xor girls .... 


13,123 
10,595 


14,139 
10,236 


16,881 
9,011 


16,928 
9,033 




23,718 


24,575 


25,892 


25,961 



Table 88 

Personnel expenditure . technical and trade schools (Federal Government) 





1963/64 


1970/71 


1975/76 


Pupils, secondarv, technical and trade schools 






15,232 


22,582 


30,970 








4,084 
149 


6,058 
230 


8,302 
250 


Classes, secondarv, technical and trade schools 


(forms). . 




650 


903 


1,239 








218 
10 


275 
9 


377 
9 


Periods, secondarv. technical and trade schools 


(hours) 




29,900 


41,538 


56,994 








7,630 
350 


9,625 
315 


13,195 
315 








37,880 


51,478 


70,504 


To be added: 

23.5 per cent of the pupils in intermediate vocational 
schools attend denominational schools 60 per cent of 




2,122 


3,003 


4,116 








40,002 


54,481 


74,623 
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1963/64 


1970/71 


1975/76 




100 
100 
100 
226.3 


136.2 
136 
185-2 
419-1 


186.6 
168 
313-5 
709-4 




37,880 

100 
100 
100 


135-9 

136 

184-8 


186.1 

168 

312.6 




214.3 


396.0 


669-9 



Since other current expenditure amount only to 21.4 per cent of the total expenditure, 
it is necessary to increase this figure to 23-5 per cent (for 1970) and to 25 per cent (for 
1975). 



ii. Teacher Tralninjg 

1. Existin^g schools 

This group of schools includes: 

(a) The new grammar schools mainly for future teachers (replacing the old type of 
secondary-level teacher training school - see Chapter I, Section A4); 

(b) ochools for training women teachers in domestic subjects; 

(c) Schools for training kindergarten teachers; 

(d) Schools for training educational assistants. 

These school groups will be deaignated by these letters in the following tables. 

As can be seen from the following table, the percentage share of private education in 
groups a, b and c, is quite substantial. 
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Table 89 

Teachlryg training institutions - number of pupils 





1955/56 


1956/57 


1962/63 


1963/64 


% 


(a) 


Federal 
Private 




2,577 
1,435 


2,691 
1,453 


4,194 
2,771 


5,130 
2,995 


63 

37(1) 








4,012 


4,144 


6,965 


8,125 


100 


(b) 


Federal 
Private 




135 
128 


152 
146 


142 
217 


239 

298 


44 

56(1) 








263 


298 


359 


557 


100 


(c) 


Federal 
Private 


(2) 


300 
430 


400 
430 


358 
663 


432 
846 


34 

66(5) 








730 


830 


1,021 


1,278 


100 


(d) 


Federal 
Private 


(2) 








60 
58 
98 


61 

39(4) 

100 



(1) These are all confessional schools. 

(2) Private schools include province and municipal schools. 

(3) Of these 66 per cent about 51 per cent are confessional schools and 15 per cent province 
and municipal schools. 

(4) No confessional schools; this figure represents one school of the municipality of Vienna. 



System of flnancin>g 

Federal schools are ftilly paid by the Federal Government; province and municipal schools 
are fully financed by these authorities without aid from the central government. Confessional 
schools receive a subsidy from the Federal Government amovmting to 60 per cent of teachers' 
salaries « 



Table 90 

Enrolment pro.i actions . teacher trainirug 





1963/64 


1970/71 


1975/76 


School ^groups 

(a) Number of pupils (public A private) 

^^^w M n n WW 
w It W It w w 
tl W II II H w 


8,125 
537 
1,278 
98 


12,824 
938 
1,526 
162 


17,015 (33/^ confessional) 

1,077 (56^ " ) 

1,764^1) 

202 (40^ municipal, no 
confessional) 


10,038 
100 


15,450 
154 


20,058 
200 



(1) Of which 51 per cent in confessional schools and 14 per cent in schools of the provinces 
and mimicipalitles. 
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This group ot* HchooiB is far from homogeneous; the participation of private and munici- 
pal authorities differs greatly. Number of hours taught, qualifications of teachers and con- 
sequently also the average costs are not the same in a,b,c and d. As financial data for each 
of these groups separately could not be obtained it was impossible to make a financial analy- 
sis for each and to C£ilculate the difference in unit costs between a,b,c and d. 

For the purpose of the cout projection, the above-mentioned enrolment figures for 
Federal schools plus 60 per cent of the .;onf essional schools were converted into n\imbers of 
classes and these into numbers of weekly teaching hours; the latter, in turn were regarded 
as an index of the number of teachers. 



Table 91 ' 

Number of teaching hours per week, teacher training schools 





1963/64 


1970/71 


1975/76 




5,495 


9,310 


12,460 




333 


447 


481 




495 


891 


1,023 




126 


168 


210 




6,449 


10,816 


14,174 




1,911 


2,814 


3,696 




244 


377 


444 




444 


673 . 


792 












2,599 


3,864 


4,932 




9,048 


14,680 


19,106 




100 


162 


211 



Projection of public expenditure 
(i) Personnel expenditure 

Personnel expenditure on this group of teacher training schools by the Federal Govern- 
ment^-^' amounted to Sch.48.9 in 1963; it can be projected as follows: 



(1) No data about the expenditure by the provinces and municipalities could be found; this 
expenditure is included in **unspecif ied expenditure" treated in sub-section (g) below. 
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Table 92 

Personnel expenditure, teacher traini ng schools 





1963 


1970 


1975 




100 


162 


211 


2. Index gross national product per capita (1963 = 100) . . . 


100 


136 


168 




100 


220 


354.5 




48.9 


107.6 


173.4 



(ii) Other current expenditure 

This group of expenditure items amounted to Sch.11.1 million in 1963. 

3ince subsidies to private confessional schools are given for salaries only, and not 
for material expenses, this amount can be assumed to be in respect of Federal schools only 
and should, consequently, be compared with personnel expenditure on Federal schools only. 
On the basis of the number of hours, given above, personnel expenditure on Federal schools 
can be estimated at 6,449 : 9,048 x Sch. 48.9 = Sch. 34.9. Together with other current expen- 
diture > total current expenditure on Federal schools would tiius amount to Sch. 34.9 + Sch. 
11.1 = Sch. 46.0. 

Expressed as a percentage of the latter figure, other current expenditure amounts to 
24 per cent. Since this percentage can be considered normal, we have assumed that it will 
remain constant, in other words: that it will rise at the same rate as personnel expenditure 
for Federal schools. This can be calculated as follows: 



Table 93 



Other current expenditure, teacher training schools 





1963 


1970 


1975 




6,449 
100 
100 
100 
11.1 


10,816 
168 
136 
228.5 
25.4 


14,174 
220 
168 
369.6 
41.0 


tiii) Total current expenditure 

Table 94 

Total current expendittire , teachers trainin;? schools 












1963 


1970 


1975 




48.9 
11.1 
60.0 


107.6 
25.4 
133.0 


173.4 
41.0 
214.4 

1 
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2 • The new teachor-trainliyc colleges 



These colleges will commence their work on a; ..erimental basis at the beginning of 
the academic year 1966/67; according to the School Organisation Act 1962 these colleges must 
be established not later than lat 3eptember, 1968. 

All financial matters, i.e. .expenditure for personnel as well as other current expendi- 
ture, have not yet been agreed upon by the Ministry of Finance, and therefore are only hypo- 
thetical* 

It is highly probable tlnat 8 colleges will be established by the Federal Government and 
6 colleges by denominational bodies (the Catholic Church), one will be maintained by both 
parties* 4,000 students will attend these colleges, 33 per cent of them will attend the 
Catholic establishments* 

The existing provisional teaching staff is as follows: 



Table 95 

The new teacher-training colleges, salaries, staff expenditure, provisional figures. 1965 





Federal colleges 


Denominational colleges 




Salaries 
per annvmi 


Number of 
staff 


Expenditure 


Number of 
staff 


Idxpenditxire 




139,650 
111,720 
105,000 
84,000 


9 
64 
9 

353 


1,256,850 
7,150,080 
945,000 
29,652,000 


6 
30 
6 

184 


837,900 
3,351,600 
630,000 
15,456,000 








39,003,930 
1,170,118 




20,275,500 
608,265 


Travelling allowances awards 1^ , 






390,039 
954,800 




20,883,765 

of which 60^ 
12,530,026 








41,518,887 
12,530,026 












54,048,913 
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Table 96 

The pxnv toachor tralniw cqUc^qq, pro.lec tQd q-cpenditure 





1963 


1970 


1975 


ladex/grosa national product 

Personnel expenditure , 

Other current expenditure (30 per cent of the current 


100 
54.04 


100 
136 
73.5 


100 
168 
90.8 


expenditure of public and private schools) 

Stvident grants 


23.16 
32,00 


31.50 
43.52 


38,91 
53.76 


Total expenditure 


109.20 


148.5 


183.4 



In addition to it (according to information from Dr. Loicht and S.H. Dr. Reysach) 



Table 97 

The new t eacher training colleges, building costs 

(including fences, recreation grounds, etc.) from Sch.l.CJQO to Sch. 1.200 per m^ ) 

(This does not include the cost of the land) 



Examples 





Students 


Pupils 
in practice 
schools 


m^ 


Building 
expenditure 
in million 
schillings 


Without 
land 




300 


800 


79,000 


95 


n 




240 


360 


46,000 


55 


It 




220 


360 


46 , 000 


55 


M 



It is assumed that all college buildings will be completed by 1970. 
8 X 55 million = 440 
1 X 95 " =95 



535 million 
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Introduction 

A sunxary of some vital statistics about the development of the Austrian universities 
and art academiss is given in the figures below. The number of students showed a rapid 
increass (espscially at the universities) in barely ten years, to two and a half times the 
n^Bbar of 1955/56. The number of forsign students showed a relative dscline but was still 
nearly 20 per cent of the total number in 1964/65. ^ „„ „ 

In contrast, ths teaching staff at the universities incrsased only slightly and. as a 
result, the student/ staff ratio showed a very rapid deterioration, which ''^^ ^^^^^^^'^^ 
howevs; to the universitiss. In fact, the student/staff ratio at the universities more than 
d'blsd between 1955 and 1963 and ahowed only a slight improvement in 1964. 
from our figures, but nonstheless equally true, is that the provision of facilities a ths 
^:erslties in ths f onn of space and s.uipment showed an e.ual or svsn more rapid deterior- 
atlon* 



Table 98 

Higher edncfttlon. students, tpflchlng staff 





1955/56 


1956/57 


1962/63 


1963/64 


1964/65 


% 

incrsass 


All students: 


19,486 
1,607 


21,139 
1,711 


46,425 
1,915 


47,817 
2,439 


48,877 
2,592 


151 
61 


of which foreign students .... 


21,093 
21.65^ 


22,850 
26.8SI5 


48,340 
23.3^ 


50,256 
20.7^ 


51,469 
19.5^ 


144 


Teaching staff: 


3,110 
334 


3,175 
342 


3,615 
472 


3,659 
587 


3,960 


27 




3,444 


3,517 


4,087 


4,246 






Student/staff ratio: 


6.27 
4.81 


6.66 
5.00 


12.84 
4.06 


13.07 
4.16 


12.37 






6.12 


6.50 


11.83 


11.84 
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Expenditure on hi;<her education 



In spite of. the fact that the development of higher education in Austria gradually 
resulted In what the Education Survey 1965 of the Ministry of Kducation^^^ doeo not hesitate 
to call "a crisis aituation .... which grew even more critical than it was already ten years 
ago'\ public expenditure on universities nhowed a rapid increase between 1956 and 1965. 
Gross expenditure, although far below that of other countries/^^ for the universities 
(excluding art academies) rose from 3ch. 263.4 million in 1956 to Uch. 641.6 million in 
1963 and Sch.1,041.8 million in 1965 or from 12 per cent of the total budget in 1956 to 16 
per cent in 1963 and 20 per cent in 1965. 

Further analysis of these figures, however, reveals that only part of this increase was 
spent on the direct provision of educational facilities (teachers' salaries, investment in 
equipment and materials) and that by far the greatest increases were recorded in social 
expenditure, and a number of transfer items as listed in the table below: 



Table 99 



Scholarships, atudents' homes, other social measures , subsidies to clinics 





1956 


1963 


1965 


increase 




1.8 
2.0 


26.0 
28.7 


112.5 
35.0 


5,250 
1,650 




22.8 


0.8 
123.7 


5.8 

225.0 


887 




26.6 


179.2 


378.3 


1,322 



Kxpenditure on these indirect items increased more than fourteenfold from 4 per cent to 
36 per cent of total expenditure on universities. It is interesting to note that since the 
new law on students' aid came into force (1963) and the Federal Government's expenditure on 
scholarships started to rise to its present level, the scholarship programmes of the regional 
and local authorities and of religious and other private bodies (some Sch. 15-20 million) 
were discontinued or greatly reduced.^ 

iSxpenditux3 on salaries, other current expenditure (maintenance, etc .J and investments 
in equipment and materials increased far less and dropped, consequently, from 96 per cent 
of total expenditure on universities in 1956 to 64 per cent in 19^5. 



(1) Bildungsbericht 1965, page l74. 

(2) See figures given on page 180 of the Bildungsbericht, 1965. 

(3) Bildungsbericht 1965, page 147. 
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Table 100 

Kxpendlture. higher education., 1956 . 1963. 1965 





1956 


1963 


1965 


Increase 




155.5 
56.0 
25*2 


272.6 
135.6 
54.2 


401.5 
182.2 
79.7 


158 
225 
215 




236.7 


462.4 


663.4 


180 



S umma rising; the total amount of funds available for higher education quadrupled between 
1956 and 1965; there was, however, also a re-dlrection of funds away from direct provision 
of educational facilities towards more indirect expenditure items: social and other transfers. 

Cost prelection 

In the absence of a comprehensive plan for the development of higher education in 
Austria, and due to the lack of opportunities to make a thorough analysis of the costs of 
the universities, our projections can only be very global while based on the crudest 
assumptions . 

Since expenditure on higher education in Austria showed an exceptionally rapid increase 
between 1963 and 1965, we did not take 1963 as oux base year because this would have led to 
very low cost estimates, but based ourselves on the budget figures for 1965 which seemed 
more realistic. To arrive at "constant 1963 prices" we deflated the 1965 figures by the rise 
in the general price level that occurred between July 1963 and July 1965 (11.4 per cent). 



Table 101 

Total public expenditure on higher education (including art academies I 196S 

(In million Schillings) 









Total 




Universities 


Art 
academies 


In 1965 
prices 


In 1963 
prices 




401.5 
118.3 
79.7 
35.0 
125.0 
100.0 
182.2 


38.3 
8.0 
7.0 
3.4 

35.2 


439.8 
126.3 
86.7 
38.4 
125.0 
100.0 
217.4 


394.8 

113.4 
77.8 
34.5 

112.2 
89.8 

195.1 




1,041.7 
64.4 


91.9 
9.3 


1,133.6 
73.7 


1,017.6 
66.2 




977.3 


82.6 


1,059.9 


951.4 
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(i) Peraonnel expenditure 



As for the other levels of education we have assumed that the salaries of the university 
staff will rise at the same rate as gross national product per capita. 

The number of staff is, of course, partly dependent on the number of students. Available 
'enrolment projections (BO 814/2 - 2. Schfttzung - tpble 4) refer to "ordinary Austrian students" 
which excludes foreign and extraordinary students/"^ ^ We have assumed that the proportion of 
the latter in total enrolments will remain the same so that the future trend in ordinary 
Austrian students can be regarded as an index of the total number of future students enrolled 
in Austrian universities and art academies. 

In contrast to our methods used for the other levels of education we have not assumed 
that the student/staff ratio would remain constant. In view of the serious deterioration in 
the staff position of the universities this method would have been very pessimistic. It is 
assumed, instead, that steps will be taken to increase the number of staff in relation to 
the number of students at least to the level of 1955. This means a decrease of the student/ 
staff ratio from about 11 at present, to, say, 8.5 in 1970 and 6 in 1975. In view of the 
heterogeneous nature of the university staff a projection that does not take into account 
the composition of the staff (professors and other teaching staff, assistants and other 
scientific staff, non-scientific staff), is not very satisfactory. Work in this field is 
undertaken by the Ministry, but since the results were not yet available we had to leave this 
factor out of our calculation. On the basis of these above assumptions, personnel expenditure 
was projected as shown in the table below. 



Table 102 

Personnel expenditure, higher education 





1965 


1970 


1975 


1. 




39,186 


43,622 


49,794 






100 


111.3 


127.1 


2. 




11 


8.5 


6 


3. 




100 


144 


233 


4. 


Gross national product per capita (Dr. Steindl) .... 


44 


55 


68 






100 


125 


154.5 


5. 




100 


180 


360 


6. 




394.8 


710.6 


1,421,3 



(ii) Other current expenditure 

Leaving aside for the moment students' aid and other transfers and capital items, it is 
interesting to note tha,t the remaining group of current expenditure increased from less than 
one-third of personnel expenditure in 1956 to one-half in 1965. This increase in the relative 



(1) These groups of students were included in our figures on the first page of this appendix, 
which explains the difference in enrolment levels. 
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importanco of th»» /y;rf)up Im no doubt a reflection of the rapid decrease in the number of 
staff per student. When the staff position is greatly improved a^ain, as suggested in tiie 
previous paragraph, we expect this percentage to drop again in one-third of persomiel expen- 
diture . 





196:5 


1970 


1975 




1/2 
195.l(^-) 


3/7 
304.5 


1/3 
473.8 



(iii) ^students' aid, other transfers, investment in equipment 



Our estimate of these expenditure items is pure guesswork since a proper basis for 
maJcing projections was lacking. It would have been more honest, perhaps, to leave ttiese items 
out altogether. It was our aim, however, to arrive at a projection of the total, budget, com- 
parable with past and present total expenditure figures. We made a very global estimate, 
therefore, of what the future magnitude of these items could be but do not want to attach 
too much importance to them and hope there will be a future possibility to revise them in 
the light of more precise information. 

It is assumed that the problem of creating more places at the universities and attracting 
more staff will receive relatively more emphasis during the coming decade than aid to students 
and other transfers. We have assumed that students' aid will go up at the same rate as the 
increase in the number of students and in gross national product per capita combined. This 
is an increase by 96 per cent over 10 years of from Sch.113.4 million in 1965 (in prices of 
1963) to Sch, 222.3 million in 1975. We estimated that expenditure on clinics and capital 
expenditure on equipment will roughly double. Investment grants for students' homes were 
assumed to triple in view of the great arrears that exist in this field. 

No big increase is foreseen in revenue. 

( iv) Total current expenditure, higher education 

Table 103 



(In million Schillings) 





1965^^^ 


1970 


1975 




394.8 


710.6 


1,421.3 




113.4 


157.6 


222.3 




34.5 


70.0 


100.0 




77.8 


115.0 


155.0 




112.2 


170.0 


225.0 




89.8 


135.0 


180.0 




195.1 


304.5 


473.8 




1,017.6 


1,662.7 


2,777.4 




66.2 


75.0 


90.0 




951.4 


1,587.7 


2,687.4 



(1) In prices of 1963- 
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0. lfnBn«clflftd ^'-v-"' i.:r,.«n,l lt.nr« of the Provlncea anrl Municipalities 

A difficulty for tne analysis and projection of educational expenditure is that the 
financial statistica of the provinces and municipalities give only a partial breakdown of 
total expenditure on schools into types and levels of education, consequently part of the 
expenditure remains unspecified: 



Table 104 

School expenditureL> and revenue , provinces and municipalities 

(In million Schillings) 





Ordinary expenditure 


Ordinary 
revenue 


Extraordinary 
expenditure 




Personnel 


I^aterial 


Total 


Provinces (without Vienna) l96'5 














28.5 


230.3 


258.8 


50.2 


63.5 


Of which: 

Vocational comp\il8ory schools .... 


2.8 
9.2 

9.2 


31.3 
123.7 
12.3 


34.1 
132. .9 
21.5 


12.2 
24.3 


10.5 

4 / .o 
2.3 




21.2 
7.3 


167.3 
63.0 


188.5 
70.3 


36.5 
13.9 


60.6 
2.9 


MuniciDalities (with Vienna) 














142.9 


839.7 


982.6 


127.9 


486.9 


Of which: 


106.8 


685.8^^^ 


792.6 


96.6 


420.7 


Vocational compulsory schools 


10.5 


49.6(5) 


60.1 


1.2 






117.3 
25.6 


735.4 
104.3 


852.7 
129.9 


97.8 
30.1 


420.7 
66.2 


3 chul«eme ind e ve rbttnd e 














13.4 


69.7 


83.1 


36.0 


59.4 



(1) These figures were obtained separately from the financial accounts of Vienna. 

(2) Including Sch. 53.6 million capital expenditure of Vienna. 

(3) Including Sch. 18.3 million capital expenditure. 



We have assumed that the unspecified expenditure of the regional and local authorities 
is for the remaining group of schools for which they are partly responsible: the secondaiy 
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commerclHl ntui tochnlcrtl ochools and the teacher training inHtitutes. To make at least a 
rou^h estimate of the future development of this group of expenditure items, we have further 
assumed that the financial contribution of the provinces and municipalitieo will rise at the 
same rate as Federal expenditure on the same schools: 



Table 105 
Kxpenditure of Federal G.overnment 





1963 


1970 


1975 


Secondary technical schools 

Teacher training ..... 

Total 


80.3 
281.7 
59.4 


170.2 
540.7 
133.0 


291.5 
932.7 
214.4 


421.4 
100 


843.9 
200 


1,438.6 
341 


Net current imspecified expenditure of 




Provinces (without Vienna) 

Municipalities (+ - VerbMnde) 


77^9(1) 
146.9 


155.8 
293.8 


265.6 
500.9 



(1) Including technical schools. 



H. Capital Bxpenditure 



Introduction 

Information about the precise level of capital expenditure, especially that part which 
is spent on new construction, was either lacking or not very precise. It was very difficiU.t 
to compare theae financial data with the actual number of new school buildings and classrooms 
or with changes in the stock. Consequently, the available figures on the past and present 
level of capital expenditure do not tell us much about future capital requirements. 

A different method was used instead which only allows us to make a very global estimate 
of future capital requirements. 

For the compulsory schools Dr. Schlesinger provided us with a list of the planned con- 
struction of new classrooms, of the planned renovations and alterations and of the classroom 
deficit that would still exist in 1975 after implementing these plans. He gave us also an 
indication of the present price of a new classroom. 

For the various types of secondary schools, we made use of Dr. Loicht's qiiantitative 
study of classroom requirements up to the year 1974/75. His study contained figures about 
the present stock and future need for classrooms. The difference between these two data and 
the present price of one classroom mentioned in his report formed the basis of our calculation 
of total capital requirements. In addition, we estimated replacement demand to be 2 per cent 
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annually, or 20 p^T c«nt over tbe period 1965/1975 1 heuif of which in the form of new con- 
struction, half in the form of renovations at 10 per cent of the price of a new classroom. 

Additional information about the costs of building the new-type teacher training 
collages and about the building programme for the universities was obtained from the Ministry 
of Education* 



Table iOS 

Capital expenditure of the provinces and municiiialities 
General compulsory schools 

(a) Planned new constructions: 

5,542 new classrooms at Sch. 1,000,000 per room = 5,542 million Schillings 

(b) Planned renovations, alterations, etc.: 

1,820 classrooms at Sch.100,000 per room = 182 million Schillings 

(c) Foreseeable shortage in 1975 5 

2,403 classrooms at Sch. 1,000, 000 per room = 2,403 million Schillings 

Total = 8,127 million Schillings 



Contrary to these figures, Mr. Schlesinger himself did not expect capital expenditure 
to be so high. Construction costs and building standards in other parts of the country might 
be lower than in Vienna and it was considered unrealistjc to expect that construction would 
expand so rapidly that the shortage mentioned unaer (c) would have disappeared before 1975* 
Apart from limits set by the capacity of the building industry, one does not plan to build 
for what might be a peak in the number of students but for normal numbers after 1975. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Schlesinger reduced the above estimate to Sch. 5 i 100 million. 

On the other hand, the above ceilculation does not include capital expenditure on the 
vocational compulsory school^^^ nor on the other schools of the provinces and municipalities. 

Our guess is that the total amount of investments in schools of the provinces and 
municipalities during the ten-year period, 1965-1975, will be some i5ch.7,0O0 million. 
Starting from the estimated present amount of capital, expenditure of some Sch. 600 million 
(1965), this amount would have to be gradually increased to Sch. 700 million in 1970 and Sch. 
800 million in 1975 to reach this total amount over the whole of the period. 

Capital expenditure of the Federal Government 

Dr. Loicht's report enabled us to make the following calculation (figures in columns 1, 
2 and 7 are derived from his report). 



(1) Here the expansion of the number of classes is 725; at a cost cf Sch. 1.3 million per 
classroom, this means em additional investment of nearly Sch. 1,000 million. 
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Table 10? 

Required classrooms i number and cost 



General secondary 
Commercial • • - 
Technical .... 



Vocational schools 
for women . . . 

Teacher training 

Special forms . . 



Classrooms 



Required 
1974/75 



4,394 
405 
1,078 

280 
477 
142 



Stock 
1964/65 



2,144 
172 
i>19 

154 
184 
89 



Expansion 
demand 



2,^^50 
233 
559 

126 
293 
53 



Replacemfint 



new 



214 
17 
52 

15 
18 
9 



10^ 
renovation 
(1) 



21.4 
1.7 
5.2 

1.5 
1.8 
0.9 



Total 
demand 



2,485.4 
251.7 
616.2 

142.5 
312.8 
62.9 



Price 

per 
room 



1.2 
1.2 
3.1 

1.8 
1.2 
3.1 



Total 
amount 



2,982.5 
302.0 
1,910.2 

256.5 
375.4 
195.0 



New teacher training colleges: according to the Ministry- of Education the large 

colleges in Vienna will cost Sch.95 million, the 
eight others are smaller (- Sch.55 million); 



Total expenditure (in million Schillinga) 



535.0 



6,556.6 



(l) At 10 per cent of the cost of a nev classroom (numbers divided by ten). 



The present amount of investment in new schools (excluding universities) is some Sch. 
500 million (1965). To reach the total amount shown above, annual capital expenditure would 
have to be increased to Sch. 650 million in 1970 and Sch. 800 million in 1975. 

According to information received from the Ministry of Commerce, investments in the 
sector of higher education is at present Sch. 79. 5 million and expected to rise to Sch. 100 
million in 1970 and 3ch.l20 million in 1975. 

Total investment in schools of the Federal Government and in universities can, therefore, 
be expected to amount to Sch. 750 million in 1970 and Sch. 920 million in 1975. To allow for 
other educational investments than thoae in schools (administration, inspection, educational 
research) we have increased the last figure to Sch. 1,000 million. 
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